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THIS AGE 
OF FLOOD CONTROL 


WHILE GOVERNMENTAL EXPERTS have 
sought to harness the “Father of Waters” 
and curb the restlessness of Lake Oke- 
chobee, private authorities have accom- 
plished the control of an equally ominous 
flood condition which for generations 
has menaced happiness, ed homes 
and humbled pride @ This constant 
threat has been the narrow-necked, stut- 
tering ketchup bottle. Obstinate to the 
point of requiring thumping and pound- 
ing, it suddenly disgorges in a flood of 
red ruin while hosts and guests have 
teetered on the brink of suicide and may- 
hem @ Writing “Finis” to this ever- 
impending disaster have come Curtice 
Brothers Co. of Rochester, N. Y., makers 
of Blue Label Ketchup, and N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Incorporated, engineers in mer- 
chandising and advertising. They have 
accomplished the fashioning of an at- 
tractive, amenable wide-mouthed bottle. 
Advertising is introducing it to American 
markets and homes. With a sigh of 
relief the nation settles down to enjoy 
its cutlets and beans and Blue Label 
Ketchup, assured that the danger of a 
devastating deluge is forever averted. 
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os 
THis is what comes 
of driving to Town” 

















“PTSHIS,” said John 

J. Farmer bitterly, 

“is what comes of driv- 
ing to town.” 

“You’re darned right 
it is,” answered his 
wife. “In town they 
have up-to-date homes, 
modern conveniences— 
and just because I live 
on a farm is no reason 
I can’t have them, too. And I’m going to have them.” 

Does she get them? You know she does. And 
the automobile is mainly responsible. It’s done lots 
more than bring the farmer into town to buy; it’s 
raised his standard of living. He sees and wants lots 
of things he never even thought of years ago—and he 
has the money to buy them. 

Acropo.is, rich rural America, is today a ready, re- 
sponsive market. And The Standard Farm Papers 
make it easy to reach. Eight independent and non- 
duplicating publications, each edited locally for local 
interest, they are read from front to back in 2,000,000 
prosperous farm homes. 














Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local— 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 
The Nebraska Farmer The Progressive Farmer 
Wallaces’ Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Prairie Farmer Breeder’s Gazette 


The Farmer-Farm, Stock & Home, The American Agriculturist 
St. Paul Pacific Rural Press 


The STANDARD finn UNIT 
One order—one billing 


NEW YORK—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Eastern Managers, 250 Park Avenue 
CHICAGO—C. L. Burlingham, Western Manager, 307 North Michigan Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO—1112 Hearst Building 
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Adequate Budgeting—the Cure for 
Advertising Appropriation Worries 


The Complete Details of an Advertising Budget System That Has Been 
in Successful Operation for Eight Years 


By Mac Harlan 


Manager, Advertising and Sales Promotion, Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co. 


Oe often hears the query: “Is 
the advertising manager an 


year’s activities, as it would be for 
a navigator to cross the seas with 


executive, or merely a specialized 


nothing but the sun, moon, and 


type of well-paid 
only answer is: 
“That depends on 
the person claiming 
the title.” 

The advertising 
manager of a cor- 
poration making an 
advertising invest- 
ment of $100,000 
or more annually 
has a responsibil- 
ity, the importance 
»f which he seldom 
appreciates. In 
many businesses, 
the advertising 
manager adminis- 
trates the largest 
expenditure made 
by any one depart- 
ment in his firm. 
It is his job to 
make that expen- 
diture show proper 
returns. This he 
cannot do, however, 
without a system 


clerk ?” 


The 














FTER an experience of 

eight years with an ad- 
vertising budget, and after 
applying it to two entirely 
different types of businesses, 
Mr. Harlan has found his 
system superior in every way 
to anything which his origi- 
nal research into all avail- 
able material on advertising 
budget control brought to 
light. Once in operation, it 
is comparatively easy to 
maintain, according to Mr. 
Harlan, and can be handled 
by any intelligent person in 
the advertising department, 
whether or not that person 
has had bookkeeping experi- 
ence. It is sufficiently flexible 
to permit its applicatien to 
any size advertising invest- 
ment, or to any type of busi- 
ness. 














stars to guide him. Yet, there are 


scores of advertis- 
ing managers strug- 
gling with sizable 
appropriations and 
trusting to “lady 
luck” that their 
haphazard adminis- 
tration will get the 
desired results. 
Many advertising 
managers report 
that they depend 
upon their account- 
ing departments for 
all the figures re- 
quired to control 
their appropria- 
tions. I have found 
that figures re- 
ceived from ac- 
counting depart- 
ments are usually 
in summarized 
form. They con- 
tain no details. As 
a rule, they simply 
indicate what has 


of budget control which will en- 
able him to make the best use of 
the money appropriated to his de- 
partment. 

Adequate budget control is as 
important to the advertising man- 
ager as the navigator’s instruments 
are to a ship’s captain. Without 
such control it is as difficult to 
chart a safe course through the 


been spent under general headings 
set up for accounting purposes. 
This general statement of expendi- 
tures is not sufficient. Only a de- 
tailed analysis will give the adver- 
tising manager the facts he needs 
for the proper readjustment of ex- 
penditures before the need for such 
readjustment becomes too apparent. 

The facts made available by a 


Table of Contents on page 194 
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detailed monthly budget report en- 
able the advertising manager to 
avoid pitfalls and stop leaks before 
it is too late. In fact, an adequate 
system of budget control operated 
within the advertising department 
is an absolute necessity if serious 
difficulties are to be avoided. 

Furthermore, budget figures so 
kept that they enable any executive 
immediately to grasp the essential 
details of all advertising expendi- 
tures serve to keep superior officers 
satisfied with the advertising man- 
ager’s judgment and _ business 
ability. 

Consider, for a moment, what a 
proper advertising budget does for 
the advertising manager, whether 
or not chief executives insist that 
budget figures be supplied. First, 
the monthly budget report gives the 
advertising manager a bird’s-eye 
view of his department’s activities. 
It enables him not only to review 
the expenditures for the past thirty 
days, but to translate those expen- 
ditures into terms of results. And, 
of even greater importance, it 
serves as a constant reminder of 
his responsibility for securing ade- 
quate returns upon his firm’s ad- 
vertising investment. 

Furthermore, the budget serves 
as a danger signal, calling attention 
to wastage and leaks which, often- 
times, can be stopped before their 
damage becomes too serious. 


Most Important Function of the 
Budget 


But probably the most important 
function of the advertising budget, 
so far as the advertising manager 
is concerned, is the record of ex- 
perience it sets up for future use. 
The longer a budget system is in 
operation, the more valuable it be- 
comes. In making up succeeding 
budget estimates it becomes easier 
each year to make accurate adjust- 
ments in the allowances for each 
sub-division, thus making it pos- 
sible to apply each part of the ap- 
propriation where it will do the 
most good. 

Furthermore, the properly con- 
trolled budget frequently keeps the 
advertising manager out of hot 
water. It enables him to call a halt 
on certain expenditures that may 
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be out of Proportion to the rest of 
the appropriation, thus eliminating 
any serious impairment of each 
year’s efforts. 

_ Before setting up budget figures 
it is, of course, essential that the 
advertising manager have a def- 
nite appropriation for the budget 
period. In most businesses, the 
budget estimate is made by the ad- 
vertising manager who submits it 
to the board of directors or the 
president for final O. K. After the 
appropriation is settled upon, the 
responsibility of its administration 
is, or at least should be, entirely in 
the hands of the advertising man- 
ager. If he is a real executive, he, 
of course, has the confidence of his 
superior officers. Accordingly, he 
should be given full leeway, seck- 
ing counsel, however, whenever he 
feels he needs support for his 
judgment. 

As soon as the appropriation is 
made, it becomes the duty of the 
advertising manager to budget the 
advertising investment in accor- 
dance with the needs of the business, 
first making general allotments to 
the various departments of the 
company, then roughly dividing 
each departmental allotment into 
monthly allowances. In making up 
an original budget, with no experi- 
ence as a guide, this must be a 
matter of guesswork. But after 
two or three years of budget con- 
trol, the proper sub-division of the 
investment can be made with great 
accuracy. 

In modern accounting practice, 


either a lettering or numbering 
system is used to identify sub- 
divisions. Before budget control 


can be established, the various ac- 
counts to which advertising expen- 
ditures are charged must be named 
and numbered, the number of sub- 
divisions under each main heading 
depending on the business and the 
amount of detailed information de- 
sired by the advertising manager. 
I favor a detailed budget control, 
so that very little judgment is re- 
quired by clerks in deciding under 
which account each expenditure 
belongs. 

While working up the first Kel- 
logg advertising budget we Co- 
operated with the accounting de- 
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Curistian Hernrarp 


“Tf I hadn't read about 
it in the newspapers 
I wouldn’t know any- 
thing about it.” 


vine Thus writes one subscriber, a 
chain store manager, regarding the 
recent stock market gymnastics. His 
reply reflects the state of mind of the 
readers of Christian Herald. 


Here is a market practically unaffected 
by the ups and downs of the paper 
values of stocks. And in making this 


statement we are not guessing. 


We will be glad to send you the results 
of our investigation on this subject. 











——s 


Buy Christmas Seals 
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partment in deciding on the vari- 
ous headings under which advertis- 
ing charges were to be made. First, 
seven main divisions of the budget 
were decided upon, each one la- 
beled with an important department 
of the business. The number of 
such main headings, of course, de- 
pends on the nature of the busi- 
ness. A firm with a single line of 
products, probably would not re- 
quire more than one or two main 
headings, whereas a company with 
several manufacturing divisions, 
making different types of products, 
all of which require an advertis- 
ing appropriation, would require as 
many main headings as there are 
manufacturing divisions. 

Each of these main headings is 
given an account number as in the 
following : 


1929 
ADVERTISING BUDGET 
ACCOUNT NUMBERS AND 
HEADINGS 


Ketiocc SwiTCHBOARD AND SUPPLY 
CoMPANyY 
Main Headings 
G61—Advertising—Office 
G62—Advertising—Domestic 
G63—Advertising—Radio 
G64—Advertising—Export 
Gse--Aavertene ORT 
G66—Advertising—A. C. Tu 
adams chs oe Apparatus 


Telephone 


nt 
01—Newspaper Space—Advertising 
02—Dealer Helps—Advertising 


03—Catalogs—Advertising 

04—Monthly Bulletins to Dealers & Job- 
bers—Advertising 

05—Artwork, Electros, Engravings, etc. 
—Advertising 

06—Direct Mail Campaigns — Letters, 
Broadsides, etc.—Advertising 

07—Trade Paper Space—Advertising 

08—10% allowance to dealers—Adver- 
tisin 

09—Outdoor—Advertising 

10—Novelties—Advertising 

11—Co-operation with dealers and job- 
bers 

12—Audit fees 

13—Cablegrams 

14— 


15 — 

16—Supply Sales—Conventions & Ex- 
hibits 

—— Sales—Conventions & Ex- 
hibits 

18—A. C. Tube—Conventions & Ex- 
hibits 

19—Commercial Apparatus—Conventions 
& Exhibits 

21—Supervision Salaries 

22—Clerical Salaries 

23—Credit Reports 

24—Commissions 

25—Dues & Subscriptions 

26—Donations 

27—Broadcast Advertising 

28—Exchanges & Collections 
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29—Sales Promotion Salaries 
30—Sales Promotion Expense 
31—Fuel 
32—Fidelity Bond Premiums 
33—Gas 
34—Insurance—Fire 
35—Insurance—Compensation 
36—Light & Power 
37—Legal Expense 
38—Photostats & Blue-prints 
45—Current Inventory Adjustment 
46—Motion Picture Advertising 
49—Undistributed Advertising 
61—Miscellaneous Expense 
62—Maintenance of Buildings Supply 
& Expense : 
63—Maintenance of Equipment Supply 
& Expense ; 
64—Multigraph Supply & Expense 
65—Multigraph Paper Stock 
66—Multigraph Salaries 
68—Oils, Greases & Gasoline 
73—Perishable Tools & Equipment 
75—Postage 
76—-Rent 
77—Work Done by Kansas City Shop 
for Warehouse 
81—Translations 
82—Teaming 
84—Warehouse Salaries 
85—-Samples—Customers 
86—Salesmen’s Salaries 
87—Stationery & Printing 
88—Suppers & Carfare 
90—Taxes — Real & Personal — Except 
Chicago & Cassopolis 
91—Taxes—Licenses—Corporate 
93—Traveling (Include Entertaining 
Customers) 
94—Watch & Inspection 
95—Telegrams & Telephone 
96—Water 


Besides the main headings, there 
are a great many. sub-headings 
covering every item of expense 
chargeable to the advertising bud- 
get. These sub-headings have been 
worked out after two years of ex- 
perience. We started out with a 
great many less than we have at 
present, adding new ones as it 
seemed necessary. Now the num- 
ber of sub-headings is so complete 
that the budget clerk finds it easy 
to allocate any charges that come 
through. 

All bills chargeable to advertis- 
ing first pass through the advertis- 
ing department for O. K. At the 
time of O. K., the account number 
to which the expenditure is to be 
charged is placed on the bill. For 
example, if the expense is trade- 
paper space chargeable to the do- 
mestic telephone division, the ac- 
count number G6207 is used, “G62” 
standing for the main heading 
“domestic telephone” and “07” rep- 
resenting the sub-heading “trade- 
paper snace.” If it is Multigraph 

(Continued on page 163) 
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This is 
my busy day 





























IF JOE WALKER had any more 
to do today he’d need two days to 
do it. Cleaned the furnace this 
morning (and vowed his family 
will have an oil-burner next 
year). Helped mother make up 
the week-end grocery list; 
bought the stuff; brought home 
a full basket. Replaced . 
plugs on the family bus. P yed 
golf with Bob Tinker. Now he’s 
a half-hour late for the Prom. 
“Thanks for the shirt, Mother 
—where are my studs?” 

Joe’s activities are varied; 
his abilities versatile. His ward- 
robe, the closet for his sporting 
goods—all aspects of his 
personal equipment speak 
eloquently of his wide 
interests and what it 
takes to satisfy them. 
And the oil furnace and 


new spark-plugs are only slight 
indications of the selling pres- 
sure he brings to bear in his 
family buying council. 
Cultivate this chap’s friend- 
ship—and the favor of the thou- 
sands like him who read the 
merged AMERICAN Boy and 
YouTuH’s COMPANION. Of our 
more than 700,000 readers, 85% 
are of high-school age and 
older. Man sized; man minded. 
Advertise to them in their own 
publication. They'll be quick 
to appreciate that you recog- 
nize their influence. February 


forms close December 10th. 
The YOUTHS COMPANION 


merican 


Detroit 


fogare 


OY 


Michigan 
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Little legs are bound 
to get broken 








and thousands must 
be treated FREE 


OU wouldn’t like the spectacle 

of thousands of misshapen crip- 
ples creeping about the world just 
because there was no money to fix 
such a temporary disability as a 
broken leg. 

Yet that is exactly what would 
happen if no one gave to the United 
Hospital Fund. Hundreds of thou- 
sands in New York can earn only 
enough to get the bare essentials of 
life. When a child in such a family 
has a leg broken, some hospital must 
set it free—provide nursing, beds, 
medicine. 

Will you help with $1 or as much 
more as you can afford? 





The United Hospital Fund pays 
for free care in fifty-nine of New 
York’s foremost hospitals. 46% of 
all the bed patients in these hospitals 
last year had to be treated and cared 
for free. 

This year the hospitals must care 
for still more patients. 


$665,000 was given last year. 


$1,000,000 is needed this year. 
Won't you help pay the bill? 


At least $1 from everyone 
in advertising and publish- 
ing is our share. 


Nov. 28, 1929 
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Committee of Advertising and Publishing Interests 
for the United Hospital Fund 


K. H. Fulton, General Outdoor Advertising Co., Chairman Outdoor Advertising Division 
Gilbert T. Hodges, The Sun, New York, Chairman of Newspaper Publishers Division 
Cornelius Kelly, Kelly Smith Company, Chairman of Publishers’ Representatives Division 


Stanley Latshaw, Butterick Publishing Co., 


Chairman of Magazine Publishers Division 


Malcolm Muir, McGraw Hill Publishing Co., Chairman of Business Publishers Division 
Stanley Resor, 7. Walter Thompson Company, Chairman 


E. Ahrens, Ahrens Publishing Co. 

George J. Auer, Herald Tribune 

Raymond Bill, Sales Management 

Paul Block, Standard Union, Pictorial 
Review Magazine 

J. F. Bresnahan, The World 

L. Ames Brown, Lord & Thomas and Logan 

Harry Brown, New York Evening Post 

B. T. Butterworth, The New York Times 

J. M. Cecil, Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, Inc. 

H. H. Charles, Charles Advertising Service 

R. P. Clayberger, Calkins & Holden, Inc. 

Frank Collins, Brooklyn Daily Eagle 

W. P. Colton, Wendell P. Colton Co. 

Walter Drey, B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 

L. B. Dudley, Campéell-Ewald Co. 

DavidG. Evans, Evans, Kip& Hackett, Inc. 

J. K. Fraser, The Blackman Co. 

Edwin S. Friendly, The Sun, New York 

H. S. Gardner, Gardner Advertising Co. 

Joseph A. Hanff, Hanff-Metzger, Inc. 

John Hanrahan, New Yorker 

John N. Harmon, Brooklyn Times 

George E. Harris, The Dauchy Co. 

J.H. Hawley, Hawley Advertising Co., Inc. 

H. H. Heath, Michaels & Heath, Inc. 

D.L. Hedges, Good Housekeeping Magazine 

R. C. Hollis, Daily News 

Winthrop Hoyt, Charles W. Hoyt Co. 


The Fund Provides Free 


Babies Infirmary for Women 
Beekman Street and Children 

Beth Israel Isabella Home 

Beth Moses Italian 


ewish, Brooklyn 
Bronx ewish Maternity 
Brooklyn oint Disease 
Brooklyn Eye and Ear Knickerbocker 


Broad Street J 


% 


Community Knapp Memorial Eye 
Fifth Avenue Lebanon 

Flower Lenox Hill 

French i 


Lying-in 
Home for Incurables Long Island College 
House of the Holy Mt. Sinai 
Comforter Manhattan Eye, Ear 
House of Rest for and Throat 
Consumptives 





William H. Johns, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

R. H. Johnson, Evening Fournal 

Cyril E. Kissane, The Wail Street Journal 

Col. F. Knox, The New York American 

A. J. Kobler, Daily Mirror 

Henry Lee, Simmons Boardman 
Publishing Co. 

H. B. LeQuatte, Churchill-Hail, Inc. 

H. E, Lesan, H. E. Lesan, Inc. 

Alfred G. Mayo, Crowell Publishing Co. 

T. D. MacGregor, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 

H. K. McCann, H. K. McCann Co. 

Howard Meyers, Natl. Trade Fris., Inc. 

Truman Morgan, F. W. Dodge Corp. 

A. J. Picard, Picard, Bradner & Brown 

Frank Presbrey, Frank Presbrey Co. 

F. J. Reynolds, Albert Frank & Co. 

Victor F. Ridder, Staats-Zeitung 

Philip Ritter, The Philip Ritter Co. 

M. C. Robbins, Roddins Publishing Co. 

J. I. Romer, Printer’s Ink Publishing Co. 

Raymond Rubicam, Young & Rubicam 

E. F. Seixas, The Brooklyn Citizen 

G. C. Sherman, George C. Sherman Co. 

F. G. Smith, Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc. 

Harry Dwight Smith, The Erickson Co. 

Fred Stone, Review of Reviews Magazine 

M. H. Weyrauch, The Evening Graphic 

Phillips Wyman, McCaill’s Magazine 


Care in These Hospitals 


Manhattan Maternity Prospect Heights 
Memorial Cancer Reconstruction 
Methodist Episcopal Roosevelt 
Misericordia Ruptured and Crippled 
Montefiore Hospital St. Andrew’s Con- 


Neurological valescent 

ew Yor St. Giles’ 
New York Eye and St. ps 

Ear Infirmary St. Luke’s 
Norwegian Lutheran St. Mark’s 
Nursery and Child’s St. Mary’s 
Ophthalmic Skin and Cancer 
Orthopaedic Sloane 
Polyclinic Sydenham 
Post-Graduate Joman’s 
Presbyterian Wyckoff Heights 


Send contributions to 
THE UNITED HOSPITAL FUND 


Care of Stanley Resor, 


420 Lexington Avenue 








A Low Cost Product Introduces 
Higher Cost Lines 


An English Biscuit Company Is Using Its Biggest Seller to Get 
Distribution in This Country 


w= a.company makes a 
number of products and 
wishes to enter a new territory, 
or to stimulate existing sales, it 
is always a problem which one or 
ones to use. A noted English 
house has solved the prob- 


Full pages, in color, are now being 
used, each showing a typically 
English background depicting situ- 
ations in which the products are 
used. The copy tells about the 
popularity of this particular item 





lem in an interesting way. 
Peek Frean & Company, 
Limited, of London, Eng., 
manufacturer of biscuits for 
over seventy years, has been 
exporting its products to 
the United States during the 
last decade. The selling 
price of the Peek Frean line 
to the public is relatively 
high for several reasons: 
Because of the higher mar- 
gin of profit insisted upon 
by dealers for handling im- 
ported articles; because of 
the cost of the hermetically- 
sealed tins in which the bis- 
cuits come, and because of 
the duty payable on such 
products. Nevertheless, the 
company has enjoyed ever- 
increasing sales in this coun- 
try to that class of pur- 
chaser requiring specialties. 
As it believed the time 





A. much a British institution 
as the Derby 


PEEK FREAN’s All Wheat crispsrea 

















favorable for stimulating 
further demand and obtain- 
ing wider _ distribution 
throughout the _ country, 
Peek Frean has chosen its newest 
and least expensive product upon 
which to concentrate. For All 
Wheat Crispbread, a wafer bread 
made from 100 per cent stone- 
ground whole wheat, has, during 
the two years in which it has been 
selling in the United States, proved 
such ‘a_ sales-getter and profit- 
maker for the dealer that it was 
thought, if the dealer could be 
shown what profits he could make 
with this one item, he could eventu- 
ally be influenced to stock -other 
items. 

The advertising campaign intro- 
ducing All Wheat Crispbread was 
first started in class magazines. 


10 


Class Magazines Are Being Used to Introduce 
All Wheat Crispbread to the American Public 


in England and how, now, it can 
be obtained in this country. Re- 
productions, also in color, of these 
scenes are used in the leaflets, de- 
scribing the Peek Frean products, 
for distribution by the retailer to 
his customers. 

In planning distribution, the com- 
pany has divided the country into 
five zones; the first zone compris- 
ing the forty-seven large cities, the 
second 120 smaller cities radiating 
from the important trading centers, 
and so on through the other zones. 
Each zone will be worked, both 
through advertising, salesmen and 
a wide range of sales helps, until 
distribution has been obtained in 
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CORN | 93¢ .94¢ 
HOGS ($9.60 59.35 
aCTCRS 4O¢ .30¢ 





PRICES OF IOWA 
FARM PRODUCTS 
ABOVE 1928 LEVEL 


Wall Street Market Drop 
Has Not Affected Iowa 
Business Conditions 


The market quotations that really 
interest Iowans are corn and hog 
prices. 

Practically without exception 
ae that the Iowa farmer 
raises is bringing him more money 
today than a year ago. 

The value of fm al 1929 grain 
and livestock a is in ex- 
cess of $700,000,000—new wealth 
created this year. 

Reports from Iowa jobbers, re- 
tailers and manufacturers indicate 
that prosperous conditions prevail 
throughout the state. 





The Key to Towa Is 





The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


Over 230,000 daily Iowa circulation 


Read in 2 out of every 3 homes in the central two- 
thirds of Iowa—farm homes as well as urban homes ~ 
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all the leading stores in the large 
cities. The campaign will then 
be extended to take in the smaller 
cities, and so on down the scale 
until complete coverage of the en- 
tire country has been obtained. 

As each advertisement appears, 
a broadside showing an illustration 
of that advertisement is sent to 
the dealers, together with supplies 
of illustrated leaflets describing the 
product. Furthermore, with each 
order for the Crispbread, adequate 
supplies of tasting samples, for 
handing out over the counter to 
customers, are included. 

It is expected that when the 
dealer sees an ever-growing de- 
mand for this product and the 
profits he can make on it, he will 
be more readily persuaded to stock 
other Peek Frean products for 
which there is also an increasing 
demand in this country, and thus 
create in his organization a new 
department bringing in highly 
profitable business. The company 
hopes thus materially to increase 
turnover for all its lines by the 
initial effort of the introduction of, 
and concentration upon, one low 
cost line. 


Appoint Glen Buck Agency 


The Horlick’s Malted Milk Corpora- 
tion, Racine, Wis., has retained The 
Glen Buck Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, as its advertising counsel. 

The Kari-Keen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Sioux City, Iowa, maker of a 
baggage container for automobiles, has 
appointed the Glen Buck agency to di- 
rect its ey | in magazines and 
newspapers. The business-paper adver- 
tising for Kari-Keen will continue to be 
handled by the Mitchell Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Minneapolis. 


Now Handling All of Val 
Blatz Brewing Account 


The Val Blatz Brewing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has appointed lau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., 
Milwaukee-advertising agency, to direct 
the advertising of its malt syrup. With 
this appointment, all advertising of the 
Val Blatz company is now being han- 
died by Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap- 
Younggreen. 


Appoints Loomis, Bevis & Hall 

The Florida State Hotel Commission 
has appointed the Py ig office of 
Loomis, Bevis & Hall, Inc., Miami ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 
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A. §. Cale Joins Beecher- 
Maxwell Agency 


Algernon S. Cale, vice-president in 
charge of the Atlanta office of the 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, St. Louis, 
has resigned to join B er-Maxwell, 
Inc., St. Louis advertising agency, as 
first vice-president and director. He has 
been with the D’Arcy agency for the 
last sixteen years and has manager 
of the Atlanta branch for the last six 
years. 


Amity Leather Appoints 
Milwaukee Agency 


Amity Leather Products Com. 
pany, West Bend, Wis., manufacturer 
of Eosbetboctn, bill folds, purses and 
han s, has appointed Klau-Van Piet- 
ersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., Mil- 
waukee advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Magazines, business 
eapees and class publications will be 
used. 


The 


To Direct Weyerhauser 
Advertising 


Weyerhauser Forest Products, St. 
Paul, has appointed the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Inc., to direct the 
advertising for its Balsam-Wool and Nu- 
Wood. he Dyer-Enzinger Company, 
Inc., will also serve Weyerhauser in 
connection with its lumber advertising, 
including its Four-Square lumber. 


Oneida Community Silverware 
to Paul Cornell 


Ltd., 
turer of Community Plate and Tudor 
Plate silverware, has appointed The Paul 
Cornell Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 


manufac- 


Oneida Community, 


ing account. This appointment is effec- 
tive February 1, 1930. 


F. C. Saffan Joins 
Collins-Kirk Agency 


Fred C. Saffan, recently production 
manager and art director of the Gund- 
lach Advertising Company, Chicago, has 
joined Collins-Kirk, ne., advertising 
agency of that city, as space buyer and 
production manager. 


New Account for Boston 
Agency 


The Goodell-Pratt Company, Green- 
field, Mass., maker of ‘1500 good tools, 
has appointed Badger and Browning, 
Inc., Boston advertising agency, to direct 
its 1930 advertising. 


Kohler Account to N. W. Ayer 


The Kohler Company, Kohler, Wis., 
plumbing fixtures and farm electric 
plants, has appointed N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., to direct its advertising account. 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 


One Million 


.|Lines Gain! 








CTOBER was the largest month 

in Milwaukee Journal history— 
1,980,274 lines th id advertising! The 
ten months’ vol ir 2 algo set an all- 
time record of 6, 16 ) 47 0092 | lines! 


AY 
The Journal a Ni 077,269 ‘lines 
extended to lOéatauk bar bal, and classi- 


geo THE 


fied a ver tiger whe ynaet pally all 
clas acati ae el 


+ ee 


again “G 
Great 

economy —_ 3 

The Siawades > Journal alone! 


THE MILWAUKEE J aa 


FIRST BY MERIT 











Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
EEE $s 
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THE 


GREATEST 
OCTOBER 


IN THE 


HISTORY 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
J. B. Woodward C. Geo. Krogness 
110 E. 42d St. 303 Crocker Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. 


DETROIT ATLANTA 
Joseph R. Scolaro A. D. Grant 
3-241 General Motors Bldg. 711-712 Glenn Bidg. 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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IN ADVERTISING 


Total October advertising in The Chi- 
cago Daily News: 2,155,313 lines, the 
greatest October advertising linage in 
the history of The Chicago Daily News. 

















And note: The Daily News made the 
highest October advertising gain of any 
Chicago daily newspaper. 


IN CIRCULATION 


Average daily net paid circulation of 
The Chicago Daily News for October 
459,511—17,973 higher than the high- 
est previous circulation for the month. 


A Rising Market for the Buyer of 
Advertising 


THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 
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Detroit News Coverage 
Constantly Increases 


A Spec 





—7 During 1929 
Circulation N atte 
Shows Consistent “4 


agency t 

H service, I 

Rise what we 

complete 

HE chart opposite shows the 4 _ 
relative circulation situation ceived th 

of Detroit’s three newspapers doubt if a 
during 1929. Observe the rise of can give | 
The Detroit News’ line. Add to “eo 
this the fact that a survey of we expect 
79,000 homes revealed The News must hav 
in 82% of all Detroit homes tak- of what 
. . sider to | 
ing any English newspaper and knowledg 
you realize the powerful result vertising. 
getting ability of this news- And I 
paper. It is interesting to note my life in 
‘ and state 

also that The News is read ex- But. fi 
clusively by 42.3% of all English kind of | 
newspaper readers—an increase we? How 
of 2.3% over 1927 when a sim- we know | 
‘ own busi 
ilar survey was made. Let The our marke 
Detroit News do your adver- know w 
tising job in Detroit and obtain want in th 


greater results at lower cost. agency s¢ 
we know 


do not 


Knowing 
4 out of 5 does not 
about as 


" . what one 
Detroit Homes Taking As a cl 


know our 


Any English Newspaper we 
Get The News necessity | 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
I. A. KLEIN, INC., 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan Ave. 
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What We Expect from an 
Advertising Agency 


A Specialized, Complete Knowledge of Advertising—Nothing More 


By Theodore W. Braun 


Executive Vice-President, California Consumers Company and Subsidiaries 


- attempting to set down here 
what we expect an advertising 
agency to give us in the way of 
service, 1 will begin by saying that 
what we expect is a specialized, 
complete knowledge of advertis- 
ing. And nothing more. So far, 
we have not re- 


we know as much as or more than 
the agency merely because adver- 
tising is composed of words and 
pictures. 

4. We make it our business to 
know our market and can give the 
agency clear-cut policies on mar- 
keting strategy. 





ceived this and we 
doubt if any agency 
can give it to us at 
this time. 

If that is what 
we expect, then we 
must have an idea 
of what we con- 
sider to be such a 
knowledge of ad- 
vertising. We have. 
And I will take 
my life in my hands 
and state it. 

But, first, what 
kind of client are 
we? How much do 
we know about our 
own business and 
our market? If we 
know what we 
want in the way of 
agency service, do 
we know what we 
do not want? 
Knowing what one 
does not want is 





F every advertising agency 
client had as definite and 
positive ideas as Mr. Braun 
regarding the kind and quan- 
tity of service he wants, 
there would be fewer gray 
hairs in agency men’s heads. 
Mr. Braun knows what he 
wants—and claims he can’t 
get it. But before advertis- 
ing agents who think they 
are just what he’s looking 
for rush to Los Angeles— 
they'd better read the article 
twice. Remember, any agency 
will have to prove that it is 
as efficient as Mr. Braun’s 
marketing organization. And 
that—wwoell, read the article. 
The California Consumers 
Company is a $24,000,000 
merger of concerns in the 
ice cream, cold storage, ice, 
bottled water and pipe line 
refrigeration fields. 








5. We offer sound 
and aggressive 
sales support to the 
advertising. 

6. Once the cam- 
paign is determined 
upon, we demand 
comparatively little 
of the agency’s 
time in contact. 

7. And last but 
not least, we do not 
consider that the 
agency has a social 
obligation to us in 
addition to the 
obligation to pro- 
duce good advertis- 
ing. We appear 
on agency expense 
accounts extremely 
seldom. Which 
may or may not be 
to the liking of the 
contact man. 

That is our opin- 
ion of ourselves as 


about as important as knowing 
what one wants. 

As a client, we believe that we 
know our business because: 

1. We recognize the agency’s 
necessity to make a profit on our 
account. 

2. We offer a definite yearly 
budget. And it is not an Indian 
offer. We do not gradually piddle 
it away for a pretty woman solici- 
tor or political nonsense. 

3. We have sufficient knowledge 
of the art to recognize good ad- 
vertising and leave it alone when 
it is presented. We do not believe 


a client. 

Now before I name the things 
we expect of our agencies (we em- 
ploy four for our various com- 
panies), I want to describe our 
marketing organization as a back- 
ground. It is founded upon a re- 
search department doing two types 
of research, namely, statistical and 
psychological. 

Statistically, our research de- 
partment does several things. It 
measures our markets for our sev- 
eral products—ice cream, cold 
storage, ice, bottled water and pipe 
line refrigeration. These snes 
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are measured in total and by dis- 
tricts, using many factors in a 
weighted index, all leading to the 
determination of quotas and as a 
basis for the yearly budget. Past 
performance, I may say inciden- 
tally, is not the most important 
factor in our quota. We are not 
so vain over our past accomplish- 
ments as to think they represent 
the maximum potentiality. 

Our research department keeps 
various analytical comparative sta- 
tistics as a guide to, and a check 
on, performance. This brief state- 
ment has behind it a really volumi- 
nous and constructive fund of in- 
formation. 

When we have decided what we 
should sell and where, we must 
then determine how we shall reach 
the goal. Which means advertis- 
ing and sales. 

Which brings me to the second 
and most important problem of our 
research department: Determining 
how the consumer wants to buy, 
why he does or does not buy a 
product such as ours, where he 
wants to buy and when. Another 
group of words that represent a 
great deal. 

Both types of research, statistical 
and psychological, are continuous. 
We do not believe in doing a fine 
job and then being guided by those 
facts for all time. Conditions are 
changing too rapidly. 

The mass of data supplied to us 
by your research department then 
goes to what we call our planning 
department, although there is no 
such formal department. Actually 
it consists of the research manager 
and myself, who analyze the data 
and plan our general strategy upon 
the analysis. So far I have been 
dealing with staff functions. We 
keep our planning quite separate 
from the actual operation. The 
operating men, our advertising 
agencies and our sales managers, 
are given plans and objectives, and 
their responsibility is to operate 
those plans and reach the objec- 
tive. 

Frankly, we, and I believe other 
large marketing organizations, are 
depending less and less upon the 
field operation. Sales are actually 
being made at headquarters. Not 
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literally, of course. But products 
are being built and policies formed 
so carefully, upon the basis of 
such exact knowledge of consumer 
wants and habits, that the sales- 
man’s chief function is to pre- 
sent them intelligently. 

So much for our marketing or- 
ganization. My description of this 
will make it clear what our com- 
pany does not expect from an ad- 
vertising agency. 

We do not expect the agency to 
do research—to find out the vital 
facts about our business which 
every business should know for it- 
self, and, further, which can only 
be found out properly by the man- 
agement. Agency research, with 
few exceptions, stops when it has 
found good copy material.  Re- 
search must be honest and _pains- 
taking. There is always a sus- 
picion as to its authenticity when 
a sale depends upon its result 
And, unless I am unusually pessi- 
mistic about human nature, it is 
unfair to expect individuals, per- 
haps thousands of miles away, to 
be painstaking. 


Where Agency Research Should 
Stop 


We do not expect our agencies 
run our sales departments 
This, as we see it, is a field 
job. I have known few agencies 
capable of handling it. It is ridi- 
culous to expect an agency to give 
a group of men constant, on the 
job, training and leadership. 

We do not expect our agencies 
to give us brilliant ideas on cam- 
paign strategy, partly because we 
have been too often disappointed 
Why so many executives expect an 
advertising agency to be Pan- 
dora’s box is a mystery to me. | 
don’t mean to imply that mam 
brilliant plans have not originated 
from agencies. They have. I am 
not offering a criticism but a con- 
dolence. 

I have now mentioned our quali- 
fications as a client. It remains 
for me to become very specific as 
to the things that we do expect in 
the way of service from an adver- 
tising agency. 

began by saying that what we 
expect is a specialized, complete 
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knowledge of advertising — and 
nothing more. 

But what a lot that is and how 
hard it is to find. I said I would 
take my life in my hands and 
describe what I consider to be such 
4 knowledge of advertising. 

Naturally, we expect copy and 
illustration. I will say nothing 
more about them than to say that 
we recognize their importance. I 
do not believe they are exception- 
ll rare, however. We _ rather 
¢ nsider them as the operating end 
of advertising, similar to field sell- 
ing. Once the strategy has been 
planned, it is their job to contact 
he buyer intelligently. 

Besides this, what we expect and 

far have not received and doubt 
if any agency can give it at this 
time, is: 

1. A knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of the audience of the in- 
dividual medium. 

2. The frequency with which 
our story should be presented. 

The proper size of the cam- 
paign 

4. The proper size or sizes of the 
individual advertisement. 

This is no more than to say that 
we would like our agency to know 
the facts about its business which 
ur research department finds out 
about our business. 

It is strange that one of the 
things about which an agency 
knows least is advertising, in the 
sense that it is a business. We 
are told that advertising benefits 
are largely of an intangible nature 
and that the subject cannot be 
analyzed in a_ statistical manner 
such as would be applied in the 
measure of operating efficiency, the 
effectiveness of specific campaigns, 
territorial and consumers’ demands 
and similar large questions. 

It is usually granted that the 
apparent effectiveness of a given 
advertising campaign can be de- 
termined by judging its obvious 
results. But it is seldom realized 
that individual advertisements 
which have been run can be ana- 
lyzed in an objective way for the 
determination of concrete princi- 
ples concerning the relative ef- 
ewe of advertisements of 
various sizes placed in various 
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mediums at various seasons of the 
year. 

The problems of advertising are 
largely psychological, but it is my 
contention that mass psychological 
reactions are susceptible to statis- 
tical analysis; in other words, I 
am complaining that advertising 
agencies have not taken sufficient 
advantage of their past experience 
in advertising. 

Some of the things about which 
we would expect an agency to 
have some knowledge are: 

Seasonal factor: The relative re- 
sults to be obtained from a given 
advertisement run in_ different 
months of the year in the same 
mediums. 

Size of space: The relative ef- 
fectiveness of different-sized ad- 
vertisements of a similar grade of 
copy run in a given medium in a 
given month of the year. 

Lasting quality: The duration 
period of the pulling power of a 
given advertisement. 

Effect of frequency: The effects 
on the power of individual adver- 
tisements caused by increasing the 
frequency of placements in the 
same mediums. 

Intensiveness of advertising: 
The relation of increasing volume 
of one concern’s total advertising 
to the effectiveness of each adver- 
tising dollar spent and the approach 
to the saturation point. 

Secular external factors: The 
trend in recent years toward a 
lower effectiveness of advertising 
of an individual concern because 
of growing volume of total adver- 
tising by all advertisers and in- 
creased competition for the public’s 
interest. 

One of the chief problems which 
both the agencies and the client 
have is that of determining the 
appropriation. It would not be a 
problem if agencies had sufficient 
knowledge of advertising to rec- 
ommend intelligently the size of an 
individual appropriation. Every- 
body is familiar with the an they 
are determined at present, i. e., per- 
centage of sales, so oan per unit 
of product, or according to how 
rich or poor the directors feel, or 
according to the selling ability of 
the agency. All of them, in my 
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opinion, are quite unsound as a 
final method of determining appro- 
priations. 

Advertising is a tool. I am con- 
vinced that it is possible to mea- 
sure definitely the exact amount of 
advertising which would be re- 
quired to do any specific job. I 
have frequently, in the past, said 
to an agency: “Our research dis- 
closed that we would sell blank 
amount of bottled water in blank 
territories, providing we create the 
proper operating plan. This is the 
objective. We know how many 
trucks, salesmen, etc., we will need 
to reach that objective. How 
much advertising will we need to 
do? Specifically, how many peo- 
ple will we have to reach with our 
story? How often will we have 
to tell that story? In what size 
space and in what mediums?” 

I have never yet received an 
intelligent answer. 

Agencies, almost uniformly, are 
building campaigns in accordance 
with a predetermined appropriation 
which has no connection with the 
necessities involved in reaching the 
objective. They have been inclined 
to blame the client for such an 
admittedly slip-shod process. Nat- 
urally, many clients would still in- 
sist upon setting their appropria- 
tions regardless, but I nevertheless 
insist that the reason the condi- 
tion exists in general is because 
the agencies do not havea specific 
answer to the questions I have 
outlined. 

I am interested in the future 
trend of agency development. Will 
they be specialists in advertising 
or will they become business con- 
sultants? There is undoubtedly a 
need for both. Whether or not 
they become successfully mixed is 
a question to be decided. I am 
inclined to believe that the busi- 
ness consultant type of organiza- 
tion will be primarily confined to 
small agencies because it is my 
opinion that it will only be small 
concerns who will be interested. 
The large companies are develop- 
ing their own organizations to 
handle their various problems and 
they will only be interested in an 
agency as an advertising spe- 
cialist. 
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If there are any agencies among 
my readers that are undecided as 
to just which class to build to. 
ward for the future, I would sug- 
gest that their problem is essep- 
tially the problem of every manv- 
facturer, i. €., measuring and ana- 
lyzing the present and probable 
future consumer demand. 


Organize New Advertising 
Business at Denver 


The Cusack-White Company, a new 
advertising business, has been formed at 
Denver. Christopher F. Cusack, who 
formerly conducted his own advertising 
agency at that city, is president of the 
new company. Frank White, for. 
merly vice-president of the Connor Aéd- 
vertising Agency, Inc., also of Denver, 
is vice-president and treasurer. Joseph 
E. Smith and Leta A. Arnold are also 
members of the Cusack-White Staff. 


Verne E. Burnett Leaves 


General Motors 

Verne E. Burnett has resigned as sec 
retary of the advertising committee of 
the General Motors Corporation, De. 
troit. Previous to his appointment as 
secretary three years ago he had been 
advertising manager of the Cadillac Mo 
tor Car Company. 

Wallace Orr, who had been a mem- 
ber of the general publication commit- 
tee, also has resigned. 


Vaughn Flannery to Join 
Young & Rubicam 


Vaughn Flannery will become asso 
ciated with Young & Rubicam, Inc, 


New York, as vice-president and art 
director. He has resigned as vice 
president of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc, 
in which organization he was also art 
director for six years. Mr. Flannery 
takes up his new duties on December 2. 


C. H. Mylander, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Cincinnati Bank 


Charles H. Mylander, secretary of 
the Ohio Bankers Association and 
formerly city editor of the Columbus 
Ohio State Journal, has been elected 2 
vice-president of the First National Bank 
of Cincinnati. He has resigned from 
The Ohio Bankers Association effective 
December 1 


Enka Yarn to Reimers & 
Whitehill 


The panies Enka By 
operating a synthetic yarn plant at 
ville, C., with general sales head- 
uarters at New York, has appointed 
eimers & Whitehill, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 
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Two hundred million 
dollars for feminine 
apparel this fall... 


... that’s a very conservative 
estimate of the sum that is be- 
ing invested in women’s wear 
in the New York market by 
women and misses in the more 
than 600,000 homes where the 
Evening Journal is read each 
day. 


Quite a prosperous market... 
and a worth-while one to culti- 
vate, don’t you think? 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NEwsPaPERs read 
by more than twenty million people 
NEW YORK—9 East 40th Street 
Represented Nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
NEW YORK—lInternational Magazine Building 
CHICAGO: DETROIT: PHILADELPHIA: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
Hearst General Motors Fidelity Philadelphia Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building Trust Building Building Square 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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BULLS AND BEARS 
AND TEN MARKETS 


Mea talk nowadays about 

selective markets. Well, the 
Boone Man represents ten big 
markets and when you are looking 
around for advantageous cities in 
which to push your products, he 
is a qualified first assistant. 


A hasty first survey of business on 

November 10th in our cities shows oe ied 
conditions to be rather better than — 
some would have us think exist wnat 
generally. We feel that the over see 
4,000,000 families in the ten Boone 


cities are going to be able to con- 


BASE D 


Boston / 
Albany ' 
Rochest 
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tinue living on the 1928-29 Ameri- 
can plan to which they have be- 
come accustomed. 


CALL I~ THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE 


General Manager, National Advertising 


NEW YORK CITY DETROIT 


Hearst Bldg. International Magazine Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 
S7th Street at Sth Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
nthrop Square Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. Temple Bldg. 


New York Journal Evening Chicago American 
Boston American Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News 
Rochester Journal Wisconsin News 
Syracuse Journal Washington Times 


Boston Advertiser Sunday Detroit Times 


Albany Times-Union Baltimore American 
Rochester American Syracuse American 
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Sunday, Nov. 17th 
The Detroit Times 


ran 
168 pages 
which represents 
the largest 
single day’s 


issue 

in its history 
—merely by 
way of 
emphasis 
that 


‘“‘THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 
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Advertising Tells Trade and Public 
of Trade-Mark Merger 


Following Continental-Marland Merger, Outstanding Features of Two 
Trade-Marks Are Blended Into One 


By C. C. Warner 


Advertising Manager, Continental Oil Company 


ROM a marketing viewpoint, 

most of the problems confront- 
ing managements of mergers have 
o do with the machinery of pro- 
duction and distribution. Trade- 
marks usually keep their individu- 
ality even though they 
pass under new owner- 
ship. 

In the case of the 
recent consolidation of 
the Continental Oil 
Company and the Mar- 
land Oil Company, how- 
ever, the merger imme- 
diately brought up 
changes which had to 
be explained to con- 
sumers. That was so 
because the merger be- 
came one of brand 
names and trade-marks 
as well as management. 
With particular refer- 
ence to the blending of 
two trade-marks into 
one, the new symbol of 
identification had to be 
made known to em- 
ployees of both com- 
panies, to distributors 
and to consumers. For 
the solution of its prob- 
lem, the new manage- 


tuted our principal problem. To 
effect this change without sacrific- 
ing all of the identity which had 
been established by the former 
Marland company necessitated the 
retention of the old Marland trade- 
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ment conducted a three- How the New Symbol Was Introduced to the Public 


cornered campaign to 
acquaint each group 

with what had been done and why. 
_ The purpose of the campaign, in 
itself, is unusual, The plan of the 
campai gn is based on considerations 
which may confront other adver- 
tisers with a similar marketing 
problem to solve. 

The changing of the Marland 
name to Continental, in a territory 
in which Continental had not pre- 
viously operated, and the substitu- 
tion of different product names for 
the former Marland brands consti- 


in a Newspaper Advertisement 


mark design. 

This design represented a tri- 
angle through the middle of which 
ran a horizontal cross-bar on 
which appeared the name “Mar- 
land.” The new trade-mark re- 
mains the same with this excep- 
tion, the cross-bar carries the name 
“Conoco.” 

Decision to retain the Marland 
symbol in turn developed a prob- 
lem in the territory where the 
former Continental company had 
25 
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operated for years with a soldier 
as its identifying symbol. 

As a result, the name of the 
present company, the Continental 
Oil Company, and its products had 
to be popularized in the old Mar- 
land territory, which generally 
spreads through the Middle-West 
to the Atlantic seaboard. At the 
same time, acceptance had to be 
secured in the Western part of the 
United States for the triangle, in 
lieu of the Continental soldier. 


Three Audiences 


The advertising set up to ac- 
complish this dual purpose was 
largely uniform in character and 
appeared simultaneously through- 
out all territories of the new and 
larger company. The campaign 
had three audiences to reach with 
individual messages all ‘of which, 
naturally, were co-related. News- 
paper space carried the news of the 
merger to the public, business 
papers and direct mail told dis- 
tributors of the change, while 
more complete details were given 
to company personnel through “The 
Conoco Magazine.” 

The first advertisement in the 
newspaper campaign occupied page 
space. It included a statement over 
the signatures of the president and 
chairman of the board announcing 
the merger. It also featured the 
new trade-mark as “a symbol of a 
greater service.” The illustration 
of the new identification sign for 
Conoco stations and dealers was 
shown suspended from a bracket 
fixture. This illustration was in 
bold relief with the former Mar- 
land and Continental trade-marks 
appearing in the background in 
light Ben Day. 

For another two weeks, full-page 
space was used once a week. These 
advertisements reflected the same 
institutional tone and stressed the 
expanded service which the new 
company offered. Then followed a 
series of smaller advertisements on 
a daily schedule as constant re- 
minders that the two old trade- 
marks had been welded into a new 
symbol. Every advertisement urged 
motorists to look for the new em- 
blem and the advertising appeared 
in more than 650 newspapers. 


INK 
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In addition, twenty-four sheet 
posters were used throughout the 
territory. These featured the new 
symbol in colors and invited the 
motoring public to “Look for it.” 

So far we have discussed only 
one phase of the tremendous pro- 
gram we had before us. We had 
to tell the story of the merger to 
our jobbers and dealers in the 
thirty States in which we operate. 
This was done through the medium 
of business-paper advertising and 
broadsides and other direct-mail 
pieces. 

Here, as to the consumers, a 
statement was carried over the 
signatures of the president and the 
chairman of the board. Their 
joint message in this instance was 
“A Pledge to the Trade,” which 
concluded with the following: 
“We pledge, in short, to utilize the 
resources and facilities of the new 
company to meet your requirements 
for advantageously servicing your 
customers who, after all, are our 
customers as well.” 

This message formed part of a 
four-page insert which appeared 
in oil journals and officially an- 
nounced the merger to the trade. 
More fhan 26,000 reprints of these 
inserts were used as mailing pieces 
which were sent to dealers and 
prospective dealers. 

As may be imagined, preparation 
of the copy, selection of mediums 
and fitting each step so that it 
would dove-tail into the general 
tie-up, was no small task. In addi- 
tion, there was made necessary the 
work of replacing all signs and 
painted bulletins in order that the 
company’s own service stations and 
those of its independent retail out- 
lets would be properly marked. 
This work kept sign manufacturers 
busy twenty-four hours a day to 
get through on schedule the job of 
harmonizing at points of sale those 
features given prominence in the 
advertising. 

Painted bulletins had to be re- 
painted with new copy. The com- 
pany’s fleet of trucks and passenger 
cars had to undergo the same 
changes as did all the plants and 
other physical properties of the 
consolidation. : 

What is more remarkable 1s 
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[ list of Chicago’s “Gold Coasters” 
who are actual subscribers to the 
Chicago Evening American is both im- 
posing and significant. Imposing 
because so many of Chicago’s famous 
names illuminate it ..... significant 
because it proves the Chicago Evening 
American’s circulation has a peak of 
quality as high as it or any other Chicago 
paper can reach. Which last is doubly 
important when seen in the light of the 
Chicago Evening American’s eight years 
of circulation leadership in its field. 
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a good newspaper 
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National Representatives: 
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the fact that the entire program 
was planned and executed within a 
period of eight weeks following 
the date of the merger. 

Of course, in addition to the 
task of educating distributors and 
the outside public about the merger, 
we were faced with the problem of 
educating our internal organization 
concerning the scope of the new 
company, its policies and future 
program of operations. This was 
accomplished by means of a house 
organ which is circulated among 
stockholders and distributors as 
well as all employees of the com- 


pany. 

The introductory number of 
“The Conoco Magazine” appeared 
immediately following the merger. 
This number, a July issue, served 
to introduce the personnel of both 
the former Marland and Conti- 
nental companies. It reviewed the 
history and romance of the two or- 
ganizations and gave a_ general 
picture of the facilities afforded by 
the consolidation. 

On the cover, prominence was 
given to the merger announcement, 
and to the new trade-mark. In 
passing, it is interesting to mention 
the fact that the magazine itself 
was a merger, taking the place as 
it did of “The Conoco Sentinel” 
and “The Marland Service Man.” 
Each number of the new magazine 
is to be devoted to one branch of 
activity until all departments have 
been introduced. 

The merger announcement issue, 
in line with other phases of the 
campaign, carried as the lead ar- 
ticle an official statement from 
D. J. Moran, president, and E. T. 
Wilson, chairman of the board. 
Then followed pictures of ten of 
the company’s chief executives to- 
gether with a history of their busi- 
ness careers. 

Titles of some of the succeeding 
articles indicate how completely 
the introductory issue covered the 
merger from the various angles of 
interest to personnel as, for ex- 
ample: 


Continental Born in Frontier Days 
Marland Founded in Oil Production 
Eight Plants Make Conoco Products 
A Nation-Wide Market for Conoco 
Typical Stations of the Former Mar- 
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land Company (a page of six 


illustrations) 
Employees Are Optimistic 


In all, the first issue served to 
introduce, by pictures, ninety-nine 
of the personnel brought together 
under the consolidation. 

The second number, named the 
marketing issue, was “dedicated to 
the individuals of a far-flung mar- 
keting organization” working under 
the sign of the triangle. E. §S. 
Karstedt, vice-president in charge 
of marketing, discussed the future 
outlet for Conoco products, and 
I contributed an article on “Telling 
the World About Conoco Products.” 

Not only will a list of 650 news- 
papers employed at first to carry 
merger announcements continue to 
be used, but farm papers will tell 
how Conoco products help on the 
farm; trade-papers will carry mes- 
sages to jobbers and dealers; 3,200 
poster boards will remind the 
motorist on the road to ask for 
Conoco brands, and, supporting 
these endeavors will be direct mail- 
ings and sign markings for filling 
stations. 


C. H. Clark to Direct 
Robbins & Meyers Sales 


C. H. Clark, merchandising manager 
and, at one time, advertising manager 
of Robbins & Meyers, Inc., Springfield, 
Ohio, manufacturer of electric motors, 
generators and fans, has been appointed 
general sales manager of that company. 

Smith has been made manager 
of the motor sales department and F. W. 
Burmeister, manager of the fan sales 
department. Both men have been with 
the Robbins & Meyers company for 
many years, 


Join United Advertising 
Agency 


Jerome van Wiseman, formerly with 
the New York Times, and Donald Lind 
say, formerly with Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 

James F. Newcomb & Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agencies, 
have joined the copy staff of the United 
Advertising Agency, of that city. 


Churngold Account to Keelor 
& Stites 


The Churngold Corporation, Cincin- 


nati, manufacturer of Churngold, has 
appointed The Keelor & Stites Company, 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. ewspaper, 
outdoor, direct-mail and radio advertis- 
ing will be used. 
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Salesman 


| Wketitied 


We are hanging out a “Salesman 
Wanted” sign, with a few reservations. 


The man we are seeking will prefer- 
ably be employed at the present 
time, but perchance not as conge- 
nially as he might wish. He will have 
an established trade and a good 
knowledge of the local market. He 
will necessarily have the right sort 
of background. Character, personal- 
ity, manner;—all of the things that 
would help to make a big man still 
bigger in a broader environment. 


Let us get acquainted by letter first, 
if you please; after which appoint- 
ments for personal interviews can be 
made to suit our mutual convenience. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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he Oklahoma City Market includes Oklahoma City and the sur- 
ding suburban area within an average radius of 68 miles. Here 
26 counties, 75 towns of more than 1,000, and approximately 
million people. 
his is the territory from which local merchants drew $151,000,000 
ade in 1928. This is the territory in which the national adver- 
r develops retail distribution and consumer acceptance when he 
ertises in the Oklahoman and Times. 
early 80% of the Oklahoman and Times circulation is concen- 
ed in this territory—no outside daily covers this market to the 
ent of even 1%—the Oklahoman and Times do the job alone, 
roughly and at one low cost. 
he cost of advertising to the people in the Oklahoma City Market 
bout one-half as much in the Oklahoman and Times than in all 
er dailies in this area combined (including the third Oklahoma 
y newspaper)—and the Oklahoman and Times deliver daily 
154 more circulation! 
dvertising managers and sales managers concerned with the cost 
advertising will find it low, when charged against sales made by 
a and Times in all the 26 counties of the Oklahoma 
Vy Market. 
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E are inclined 

to think there 
should be more “‘bat- 
ting” and less “tat- 
ting.” More business 
with a consequent 
reduction in the per- 
centage of monkey- 
business. Some men we 
know about haven't 
done any work to 
speak of in three years. 
Their salaries, and 
these are not incon- 
siderable, have been 


“cigarette money.” 


“HANG OVER” 
now and then is 
nothing much about 
which to be perturbed, 
but a perpetual “hang 
over” is something 
else again. 


fe. some part of the 
Good Book it says: 
*‘seest thou a man dil- 
igent in his business, 
he shall stand before 
kings.” There is still 
no perfect substitute 
for perspiration, des- 


The Dx 


VERREE & 


National 


New York Chicago 


pite the Age of the 
Machine. And “new 
eras’ are just about 
what we thought they 
were—-baloney. Must 
progress alone be pred- 
icated on a silly game 
of bigger and bigger 
numbers ? 


g 


ETTING-down- 
to-earth is some- 
times unpleasant, but 
necessary withal. Now 
that we know where 
we are, let’s get going. 


EXT May The 

Detroit Free 
Press will enter its 
hundredth year as a 
newspaper and as a 
business enterprise, 
and while we've 
chronicled a lot of 
“trouble” during the 
century, things do 
seem to get along— 
yes, get along. 


ce Press 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Young Man—Go Change Your Job 


The Old Adage Has Been Completely Changed—The Modern Rolling 
Stone Gathers the Green Velvety Moss That Large Corporations Are 
Buying at Fancy Prices 
By James Maratta 


Director of Retail Sales, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, Inc. 


OES the modern rolling stone 

gather moss? 

If by “modern” we signify 
the stone that rolls uphill; the 
young, progressive man climbing 
up to a sales directorship on the 
rungs of native ability and spinal 
fortitude; the man who changes 
positions because 


out into a mean industrial wind 
that is raising havoc with longev- 
ity records. Diversified experience 
is the order of the day, and woe to 
the aspiring young man who 
reaches thirty with only one job 
well done to his credit. 

On first thought this may sound 
like the ravings of 








of the 


routine Ff 


he tires 
humdrum 
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sponsibility —I 


say 
yes. The modern 
rolling stone gath- 
ers moss, and pre- 
cisely the kind of 
green, velvety moss 
that large corpora- 
tions are today pur- 
chasing at fancy 
prices. 

If industrial and 
merchandising 
mergers, such as 
we are now experi- 
encing, demand ex- 
ecutive leadership 
with diversified ex- 





employment? 





ERE is a question every 

young man faces: Should 
I stick in my present job for 
years to come or ought I to 
go out and get a number of 
jobs so that I may obtain a 
varied expertence? 

That isn’t a particularly 
new question. But, according 
to the author of this article, 
it is particularly timely. He 
contends that the modern era 
of mergers demands execu- 
tives who have had a diver- 
sified experience. And how, 
he asks, is one to acquire 
diversified experience . with- 
out having had diversified 


a victim of a 
merger, but when 
we sink our teeth 
down deep into the 
facts that surround 
us, we are quickly 
shocked into a real- 
ization that queer 
doings are being 
perpetrated among 
those who are still 
plugging along 
with their noses 
headed north. 

I need only re- 
mind myself of 
two very recent 
examples of indus- 
trial intolerance as 
it exists today for 











perience and back- 
ground, what will corporations 
expect from sales directors ten 
years from now? And how is one 
to acquire diversified experience 
and background without engaging 
in, and mastering, diversified em- 
ployment ? 

The saddest examples of mod- 
ern industrial intolerance are the 
id one-organization executives 
thrown out of good positions by 
the present-day merger upheavals. 
Most of these old-timers have 
given their entire business life to 
the welfare and progress of their 
organizations, only to wake up at 
this late date to learn that they 
do not fit in with the present 
scheme of things. 

These setting hens not only 
missed their early worms, but now 
find their feathered nests tossed 


the one-job execu- 
tive, in order to jerk himself out 
of the placid trance that: “If I 
sit tight long enough, I'll some 
day be president or at least a vice- 
president.” 

One is concerned with a half- 
century-old corporation doing a 
strictly industrial and wholesale 
business, which merged with a 
competitor that had developed its 
entire distribution system along 
direct-selling lines. Both of these 
manufacturers operated factory 
branches in all principal cities and 
had in their organizations dyed-in- 
the-wool branch managers who had 
stuck with their organizations 
through wars and panics. 

What happened? Overnight the 
pictures changed—in the cities 
where both companies operated 
branches, one of the branch offices 
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was closed and the extra branch 
manager was either checked out 
or demoted to a subordinate posi- 
tion. To further complicate mat- 
ters, all branches now have both 
retail—direct to consumer—and 
wholesale organizations operating 
under one head, and the retained 
managers who could not make the 
grade with both duties were slowly 
replaced with outsiders who had 
majored in both retail and whole- 
sale merchandising. 

The second example has to do 
with one of the largest radio cor- 
porations in this country, which 
recently lost the services of its as- 
sistant sales manager. Due to 
contemplated changes in its mer- 
chandising and distributing pro- 
gram, it was decided to divide the 
duties of this executive into six 
departments, each in charge of an 
executive head reporting directly to 
the general sales manager. 

It so happens that this manu- 
facturer employs approximately 185 
field managers in many capacities, 
many of whom have been with the 
corporation for years. For at least 
half of these men, one of the above 
positions would have been consid- 
ered a step forward in remunera- 
tion and responsibility. Yet not 
one of them has even been con- 
sidered. The call for sales execu- 
tives with diversified merchandis- 
ing experience was broadcast from 
coast to coast, months have been 
spent interviewing applicants, and 
with three of these positions al- 
ready filled with talent purchased 
on the open market, the search for 
the other three department heads 
continues. 

Can it be possible that the mod- 
ern rolling stone is gathering more 
moss than his solidly entrenched 
brother? I think so! 

My advice to young bloods blaz- 
ing their own trails in the present- 
day merchandising struggle is this: 
Don’t hesitate for a moment to go 
after a bigger and better position 
as quickly as you have licked your 
present one to a standstill. I'll tell 
you why! 

Every sales operation stands or 
falls on the ability and leadership 
of the man holding first supervi- 
sory reins, and for this reason the 
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greater your achievements 
lesser the chances that you will be 
moved from the supervision of a 
unit that’s hitting on all eight, Ip 
virtually all corporations today, the 
tendency is to leave well enough 
alone and look for new talent on 
the open market. 

The beginner will find out early 
in his sales career that every posi- 
tion has its limitations and that the 
smarter he is the quicker he will 
grow above its responsibilities. Tp 
sit tight and bask in the sunlight 
of an accomplished record is the 
height of progressive folly. The 
young man’s reluctance to continue 
with a duty thoroughly mastered js 
the best sign that old age will not 
cart him back to where he started, 

Keep in mind that for at least 
the first ten years of a sales career 
the beginner is in competition with 
time. The more records and ac- 
complishments he can mark up 
alongside his name during this 
period, the quicker he will realize 
his ambitions and the goal he has 
set for himself. 


Talent for Dollars 


Pick out a hard task, lick it to 
a standstill, then step up to where 
you can teach others how to do it. 
As long as you remain an employee 
you are trading talent for dollars. 
It shouldn’t take you long to find 
out that the silversmith’s dollar 
will go as far as that of the steel 
corporation. Once you feel the 
urge to climb greater heights you'll 
find that in these United States 
there are hundreds of progressive 
employers ready to gamble that 
you are a better man than your 
present employer may think you 
are. There is only one of you, 
that’s something to be proud of, 
and your native ability and talent 
cannot be purchased on the open 
market, so you, as an employee, 
have all the advantage if you play 
your cards right. 

I don’t mean to infer that one 
should resign his position without 
giving his employers ample time 
to create a bigger and better one; 
but I do mean that one should not 
fiddle his precious time away wait- 
ing for someone to die; or for the 
fulfillment of an advancement based 
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Previous advertisements in this series have told how 
The Morning World stands second in concentration of 
circulation in the 21 highest-income districts of New 
York City; and how it concentrates more of its circula- 
tion than any other a newspaper in the 40 districts 
which ptovide leading Fi th Avenue stores and shops 
with 95% of their charge business. There remains a 
broader interpretation of quality, and... 

@ If you have a product of the widest 
quality appeal, you need the con- 
centrated coverage which The 
Morning World provides among 
the families which spend most of 
the money in New York City. 87% 
of ail charge accounts, in a// stores, 
emanate from 55 of the 105 dis- 
tricts into which the city is divided. 
In these districts The Morning 
World places 57.3% of its total 
circulation...a larger percentage 
than any other morning newspaper. 
Whatever your product, whatever 
its appeal or price range, The 
Morning World offers the most 


intensive coverage of the rea/ pur- 


chasing power in New York City. 


Che New Pork Glorld 


MORNING AND SUNDA 


Pulitzer Building 
New York 


Tribune Tower General Motors Bldg. 
Chicago Detroit 





Send for free booklet “Where your 


business comes from in New York” 
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on the demand that one sit tight 
for two to three years. It’s a se- 
rious business to change positions 
when one is shackled down with 
family responsibilities and obliga- 
tions, but it’s far more serious to 
find yourself middle-aged, unem- 
ployed, and approaching modern- 
istic employers demanding diversi- 
fied experience which it is too late 
for you to acquire. 

I am a firm believer in the idea 
that a man should stick to the 
merchandising of lines following 
more or less similar channels of 
distribution. In order to acquire 
diversified experience I don’t be- 
lieve a man should jump from 
household specialties to wholesal- 
ing lumber; or from stocks, bonds, 
insurance, or financial lines, to a 
chain-store operation. Stick to the 
lines that demand the native quali- 
fications you possess, and see to it 
that every new position culminates 
into a complete successful merchan- 
dising event before yoy graduate 
yourself into the next class of 
sales leadership. 

Can a successful electric vacuum 
cleaner district manager step up to 
a radio, washing machine, electric 
refrigeration or a heating specialty 
branch managership and make a 
go of it? Why, certainly! Or 
anything else along similar lines, 
for that matter. What has mer- 
chandising to do with articles, any- 
way? And what has merchandis- 
ing to do with unit costs? It’s 
man-power and market analysis 
that counts, and the man who can 
hire, train and lead men to sell a 
$10 specialty can turn right around 
and merchandise a $500 commodity 
and be equally successful. 

Has location anything to do with 
the success or failure of a man- 
agership? Not a bit! It isn’t the 
man who sells the largest volume 
that counts in an organization, but 
the man who sells the largest per- 
centage of the available market. 
He is the real merchandiser ! 

In a free-for-all vocation such as 
salesmanship, where declarations 
are many and qualifications few, 
always be prepared to prove your 
qualifications as a merchandiser 
and leader. Compile a “scrap- 
book” of your business life and 
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assemble therein, from year to 
year, the living proofs of your ac- 
complishments. Instead of talking 
your prospective employers half to 
death, systematically take them 
through these pages of successfyl 
business ventures. The longer | 
interview men for responsible posi- 
tions, the more delighted I am that 
I had the foresight to compile such 
a record for myself. 

In conclusion, let me add that 
biting off more than one can chew, 
in the serious business of selling 
and merchandising, is the quickest 
way I know to turn the arrow of 
progress point down. You can’t af- 
ford to fail in the fulfillment of 
one single obligation or responsi- 
bility, and you dare not resign a 
position before having scored up a 
new mark for all successors to 
shoot at. 


General Motors Sales for 


October 


During the month of October the Gen 
eral Motors Corporation delivered to con- 
sumers 139,319 cars, as compared with 
140,883 cars delivered during the same 
month last ear. Sales by (General 
Motors manufacturing divisions to deal- 
ers amounted to 122,104 cars, as against 
ag for the corresponding month of 

These figures include passenger cars 
and trucks sold in the United States, 
the Dominion of Canada and overseas by 
the Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Mar. 
quette, Oakland, Viking, Buick, LaSalle 
and Cadillac manufacturing divisions of 
General Motors. 


J. C. Kelly and E. C. Whitte- 


more Form Partnership 

E. C. Whittemore, formerly an ac- 
count executive with The Kenyon Com. 
pany, Boston advertising agency, has 

come associated with Joseph C. Kelly 
to represent in New England three mag- 
azines published by The Stuyvesant 
Company, New York. In addition to 
Town and Country and International 
Studio, Kelly and Whittemore will repre- 
sent Home and Field, formerly the 
Field, which was recently acquired by 
the Stuyvesant Company. Mr. Kelly 
formerly represented Town and Country 
in New England, with headquarters at 
Boston. 


Cornelius Sheahan with 
Mayers Agency 


Cornelius Sheahan, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of B. Altman 
Company, New York and previous to 
that with David Gildea & Company, 
printers, of that city, has joined the art 
department of The Mayers Company, 
Inc,. Los Angeles advertising agency. 
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Exports! Five times the volume for 
Florida in 1929 that it was in 1914. 


New York only, of all the United States, 
outstrips Florida in Latin - American ex- 
ports today. Another tangible reason 
why Florida drives forward. 


Advertisers similarly go forward with 
Florida sales, when they take advantage 
of the peculiarly intensive, yet extensive, 
circulation power of the one, all-state 
newspaper, seven days a week— 


Che Florida Cimes -Union 


JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 


A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, March 31, 1929, 50,707 Daily, 63,028 Sunday 


Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


New York... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles . . . San Francisco 
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have no Cc 
Unexp 
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business, 
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risis in ii 


In business ledgers . . . as well as in the 
inutes of directors’ meetings ... is dollars-and- 
ents evidence of those powerful external forces, 


ODAY, in every 
company, business 
bolicies must frequently 


have no control! 


Unexpected legislative 
lecisions! Abrupt fashion 
swerves! New distribu- 
ion set-ups! Thus X, 
symbolic of the external 
orces thatcontrol modern 
business, shows his pow- 
tr! He daily forces a 
risis in industries . .. in 
ndividual businesses! X 
s the nemesis or guide to 
ortune of executives who 
ace the task of coping 
with him. Directors’ 


USINESS (is 


meetings are hurriedly 
arranged to dispel his 
shadow! 

Analyzing the X forces 
for its more than 300,000 
executive readers is the 
function of Nation’s Busi- 
ness. It tells them what’s 
what in business today 

. warns them of the 
problems they must face 
tomorrow. 

Is your product or 
service purchased upon 
approval by directors? 

Then remember... 
your advertisement in 
Nation’s Business reaches 
one out of four of the 
70,000 directors listed in 
business directories! 
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“TWAS THE NIGHT * 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS” 


a EVERYTHING'S WEL! 
B O U G H T ° eS 


message t 

There are Clubs in New York made up, not of — 
ope tor in th 

men-about-town, but of families-about-town MB once is S 
and families-about-suburbs, and families HP made to 
about to buy. both? I 


accessory 


The members of Christmas Clubs in the New M adyerti: 
York market will shortly pour out more money HH prospec 
than the city’s largest department store takes MB ence is 0 
in during a year. = tye 
$100,000,000.00 has been saved to spend, JM tised, the 
And it will be. That means an average Christ Mm tive audie 
H feminine. 
mas spending of $10 per person—man, woman, the prod 
and child in this market. Yet this is only aport HF cicarette, 
of what New York spends for Christmas. message 


safely an 


And what interest is all this to national adver- HP abiy be 
tisers? This flood of money will thin out inven- HB to both 
tories of every kind. Food will move off grocers’ HB women. 
carloads of shelves, perfume out of drug stores; radios Anothe 


Carloads and 


merchandise will emerge from cartons into living rooms, and og 


will be neces- silk stockings wilt fulfill their destinies. selling aj 


sary to meet Here's a ten million-people-power market with gga 


the Christmas diversified industries, and everyone will cele- ounce pe 
needs of the brate Christmas 1929 as he did 1928. For both dire 
more than a there is a mighty big group of families here feminine 

Tr to whom Wall Street is only a subway stop. J ‘he perf 
million Sun- 


that gro 
. Incidentally, 39 out of every 100 families thet husband’ 

day American read any standard size New York Sunday mit that 
families. paper in this market, read the Sunday New York ea 5 
American. And they spend a lot of money. —— 
And t 

ther to | 

audience 


New York American] <:" 


the set v 
“A Better Newspaper” And ii 
PAUL BLOCK, INC. — 
National Advertising Representative lisher. 
New York Philadelphia Detroit understa 
Boston Chicago San Francisco ested in, 








Get a Grip on the Gossiper 


Great Is the Gossiper and Advertising That Puts Him to Work 
Multiplies Its Effectiveness 


By H. B. LeQuatte 


President, Churchill-Hall, Inc. (Advertising Agency) 


WELL-PLANNED advertising 


Were Very Young.” 


But only a 


f\ campaign selects a prospective 
audience and directs the selling 
message to that audience. 

Probably the most common fac- 
tor in the sclection of that audi- 


limited group can comprehend, or 
would be interested in, John 
Vassos’ “Contempo.” 

Nationality and religion, too, 
play their part in selecting and 


ence is Sex. 
made 
both? If a dress 
accessory is to be 
advertised, the 
prospective audi- 
ence is not mascu- 
line. If a cigar or 
pipe is to be adver- 
tised, the prospec- 
tive audience is not 
feminine. Should 
the product be a 
cigarette, the selling 
message may now 
safely and comfor- 


Is the appeal to be 
to the male or female, or 











Halloo your name to the rever- 
berate hills, 

And make the babbling gossip 
of the air 

Cry out. 

S? Shakespeare advised. 
And so also does Mr. 

LeQuatte advise. 

“Great are the gossipers,” 
says Mr. LeQuatte. “You need 
them in your business. Give 
the gossipers some work to 
do — idle gossip is usually 





eliminating prospects. Some people 
eat fish religiously; others eat fish 


because they know 
it is good for them. 

There are few 
products that would 
not have their 
prospective audi- 
ence cut by at least 
one of these fac- 
tors, and this is all 
the more _ reason 
why they should be 
investigated care- 
fully and watched 
closely, at all times. 


tably be addressed 
to both men and 
women. 

Another selective 
factor is purchas- 
ing power. The 
selling appeals for 
10 cent bias fold 
tape and $80 an 
ounce perfume are 





evil gossip. Forestall them— 
or they may come down on 
you and smash you.” 

And to support his point, 
Mr. LeQuatte gives some in- 
teresting gossip concerning 
advertising campaigns that 
were planned to appeal to 
the babbling gossiper. 


But! There is 
one factor found 
in all these several 
very distinct and 
important groups. 
It is the factor of 


gosstp. 

Though probably 
not 50 per cent of 
the public have 











both directed to the 

feminine audience, but the story of 
the perfume is wisely addressed to 
that group whose pocketbooks, or 
husband’s ‘checking accounts, per- 
mit that kind of a purchase, where- 
as the bias fold tape is profitably 
advertised by selecting a mass audi- 
ence. 

And then age. Age helps fur- 
ther to define the most profitable 
audience to address. You cannot 
sell false teeth to those young 
folks who have not yet worn out 
the set which nature gave them. 

And intelligence. Intelligence is 
a definite guide for many an ad- 
vertiser, especially the book pub- 
lisher. Every child and adult can 
understand, and probably is inter- 
ested in, A. A. Milne’s “When We 
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gossip ability or 
gossip pleasure, yet those who do 
gossip are far more aggressive and 
far more active for the advertiser’s 
purpose than those who do not. 

A gossiper will gossip. And his 
gossip may just as well be favor- 
able as detrimental. Why not as- 
sure that. it will be favorable by 
supplying the gossiper with favor- 
able material with which to work? 
_ Why not build into every adver- 
tising campaign an appeal to the 
gossiper? He is a very definite 
audience. He exerts a tremendous 
power—for good or ill. Statistics 
show that New York is about on 
a par with Chicago as the crime 
center. But the gossipers have 
made Chicago the crime capital. 

Already, either by chance or by 
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intent, the gossiper has been ap- 
pealed to very effectively by many 
advertisers. 

Alvin Macaulay, president of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, ad- 
dressed a message to the public not 
long ago, denying a rumor that the 
company would merge. That, I 
should say, represented a wise use 
of the gossipers, in and out of the 
Packard organization, and one that 
could, and probably should, be em- 
ployed by many other manufac- 
turers in the same way. Time and 
time again, manufacturers are con- 
fronted by rumors—gossiping—of 
a character that may seriously un- 
dermine the morale of the organ- 
ization, especially the sales force; 
all due to the work of the gossip- 
ers. The solution is to advertise 
to these same gossips and give 
them favorable material about 
which to gossip. 


An Advertising Agency Takes 
Advantage of Gossip 
An advertising agency, because 
it was busy building its own or- 


ganization and was not in a posi- 


tion to serve additional accounts 
with the available staff, decided 
not to accept a very desirable piece 
of business. The agency did not 
let the matter rest there. Very 
wisely it advertised to the gossip- 
ers explaining that the agency 
could not consider taking any new 
accounts for several months. The 
gossipers in passing this thought 
around did some very valuable 
work for that advertising agency. 

For months, gossipers have been 
busy spreading the idea that a cer- 
tain safety razor manufacturer 
must be losing sales because their 
complaints about the product have 
been so numerous. But the manu- 
facturer wasn’t born yesterday. 
He rightly summed up the situa- 
tion, bought full-page space in the 
newspapers, and said to the gos- 
sipers: “Blank Razor Blade sales 
have increased every month of 
every year for twenty-eight years. 
But this year they have gone sky 
high. All records smashed!” Im- 
mediately after the appearance of 
that advertisement, the gossipers 
could be heard telling of the com- 
pany’s sales growth. 
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And years ago, a farm publica. 
tion advertised at somewhat reg- 
ular intervals that a certain amount 
of copy had been left out of the 
issue which had just gone to press 
due to its being received late. This 
publication was advertising to the 
gossipers and it worked! For the 
publication not only had very little 
trouble thereafter in getting copy 
on time, but a great deal of addi- 
tional space was sold to other ad- 
vertisers contacted by the gossip- 
ers. 

It was the gossipers who un- 
doubtedly caused a very serious 
run on a New Jersey bank re- 
cently. Had the bank taken its 
gossiping audience into account in 
building its advertising, the run 
might well have been avoided. 

From banks to fish is a long 
step, but some years ago one of the 
largest fishing organizations in the 
country was in the hands of re- 
ceivers. What an opportunity this 
was for the gossipers! They had 
the firm not only broke and bank- 
rupt but at the bottom of the sea 
itself. Up until that time, the 
company had felt that it could ad- 
vertise profitably only during the 
Lenten period of the year. The 
court permitted only a very limi- 
ted advertising appropriation and, 
therefore, a most vital decision had 
to be made in regard to the ad- 
vertising program. It finally was 
decided to advertise to the gossip- 
ers, friendly and unfriendly. To 
do that, it was necessary to adver- 
tise twelve months of the year be- 
cause the gossipers are at work 
throughout the year and not merely 
during Lent. The net result was 
that a seasonal advertiser became 
a twelve months advertiser, and 
the business became profitable, 
largely because the company took 
the gossipers into account. 


How Ford Uses Gossipers 


One more example. Henry Ford 
consistently puts into his messages 
an appeal to the gossipers. In the 
recent flurry occasioned by the 
stock market slump, Mr. Ford took 
advantage of the situation by cut- 
ting prices on Ford cars. Coming 
at such a time, this gave the gos- 
sipers favorable material for their 
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Somebody May 
Accuse Me of Being 
a Pickpocket! 





L- 1 were, gentlemen of the 
jury, I'd pick just two big cities to do my picking in—Los 
Angeles and New York. You see, it’s lovely and warm out 
here even when Manhattanites are shivering. Still more im- 
portant—from a monetary standpoint—is the recently-revealed 
fact that New York’s actual spendable money income, per 
capita, is only $73 ahead of Los Angeles! Which, I should say, 
puts this city considerably in the lead as a place in which to 
operate. 4 « « New York, $1,290 per person. Los Angeles, 
$1,217. Chicago—this may shock you—comes along with 
$1,102. Detroit with $1,101 and Philadelphia with $862. 
These illuminating figures are from the statistical department 
of Sales Management, edited for marketing executives, 
are of the most recent date—full year of 1928—and cover 
income returns completely! Average U. S. A. spendable 
income, per capita, is but $696. 1 « « The Examiner has not 
only the greatest home-carrier circulation in Southern Cali- 
fornia, by many thousands—but also has the largest morning 
and Sunday circulation West of the Missouri River. When you 
want to capture this market, let The Examiner do the job! 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 


a 
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work, and it was used very ef- 
fectively. 

Great are the gossipers. You 
need them in your business. There- 
fore, make an appeal to the gos- 
siper whether you are talking to 
rich or poor, child or adult, male 
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or female, ignorant or cultured, 
Give the gossipers some work to 
do—idle gossip is usually evil gos. 
sip. Forestall them—or they 
come down on you and smash you, 
Let them aid yo can. 

Do not overlook the gossipers! 


What Groucho Says 


An Advertising Agency Executive Engages in Serious Correspondence 
About Important Subjects 


Dear Brppie: 

Answering your letters of the 
twelfth and fourteenth—let me 
take your questions and comments 
in order. 

(1) Really I can’t see why you 
criticize the phrase “wise people 
eat wisely.” I must say I like it 
detter than your revision, “wise 
people eat carefully.” Don’t know 
just why, either. Perfectly willing 
to call it a draw and let the writer 
try again, particularly as you ap- 
prove the copy with that exception. 
How about it? Wire me if O. K. 

(2) I think I can find the kind 
of English shotgun you want. I 
know nothing about guns. That 
is I did know nothing, but I am 
learning all that the sporting goods 
men can tell me. Interesting sub- 
ject, isn’t it? 

No. You don’t owe me 
anything for that bottle. Don’t 
you remember I made you-a pres- 
ent of it? 

(4) Sorry you don’t like Stafford 
of Literary Days. I'd advise you 
strongly not to cut him off your 
list. You need that magazine. The 
magazine is O. K., even if Stafford 
isn’t. 

(5) Yes, I have three new 
stories for you. Hope you haven’t 
heard them. I’ve written them out 
in pencil and will enclose. 

(6) I rarely see Miss X., but 
I'll call her up and tell her you 
wanted to be remembered to her. 
Yes, she’s a very nice girl. Welles- 
ley I believe. 

(7) Have just called up a 
broker I know and he says that 
he would be slow about buying 
Instrumental Steel. V. P. of our 
bank gave me the same dope. I'll 
get you ten shares at 17 if you 
insist. 


(8) I think I can get you on the 
free list of the seven magazines 
you mention—six of them anyway, 

(9) [ll be looking for your 
cousin when he comes in and I'll 
do my best to help him get a job. 

(10) No I hardly think we are 
justified in claiming an extra in- 
sertion free in Caxton’s Weekly. 
We spent two days on that job— 
dug up about 100 copies and found 
that the printing averaged fairly 
good. I told them that Mr. Biddle 
was a fair and reasonable man. 
Finally they allowed a 10 per cent 
credit. That saves you $500. Don't 
you think we’d better call it a day? 

(11) Went to the Pennsylvania 
parcel room, found your brief case, 
persuaded them to let me have it. 
Made a $50 deposit which I can 
recover if you'll mail me the claim 
check, 

(12) Shall be glad to see you 
next week. Wire me the date and 
I'll get tickets for the Houston 
Street Follies. 

(13) As you requested, I have 
asked Anton of our art department 
to suggest an idea for your Christ- 
mas card. Yes, Anton has a good 
deal of originality. 

(14) I’ve found a bargain in a 
twenty-three foot boat for you but 
they say it will cost $300 or more 
to ship it to you. 

(15) Your cash discount was ten 
days late, but after your explana- 
tion we are glad to allow it. 

(16) “McArthur” is the name of 
that fellow you asked about, the 
one who had the funny bun on. 

* Everything going well—boys 
working hard on your stuff. Be 
sure and wire me date of your 
arrival. 
Sincerely, 
Groucno. 
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, One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20 Million 
1 People. Member International News Service and Universal Service. 
1€ Member of Associated Press. Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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e 285 Madison Ave. 3-129 General Motors Bldg: 612 Hearst Bldg. 625 Hearst Bidg. 
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1. The first 10 

months of 1929 were 

the LARGEST first 10 

months of total advertising in 
The News 60-year history. 


. October was the LARGEST 
month of this record 10 months. 


- EVERY MONTH of 1929 has 
shown a gain in linage. 


4. The News gain for 1929 is 
GREATER than that of any 
other Indianapolis newspaper... 
increasing productivity and 


leadership. 
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As the editorial columns of a great 
newspaper, firmly fixed in its com- 
munity life, interpret trends of con- 
temporary thought ... so do its ad- 
vertising columns accurately reflect 
the tide of commercial activity. 


The noteworthy advertising achieve- 
ments of The Indianapolis News for 
the first 10 months of 1929 clearly 
indicate that, (1) Business is GOOD 
in Indianapolis and central Indiana 
... and that, (2) this fertile sales 
field can be cultivated readily and 
economically, because 


The News . . . AALONE... Does The Job! 


Cyhe 
INDIANAPOLIS NEws 
inna Advertising wisuncs 
New York: Ch : 


DAN A. CARROLL J.E.U 
110 East 42nd St Lake Michigan 
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in Asropolis 


—while in cities folks do a lot of dining out and 
don’t have so much use for china and silverware. 
Perhaps that’s the explanation, and besides there are 
so many more people in Northwestern Agropolis. 
Anyhow— 


a St. Paul jobber says from actual experience 


this: 


“We can endorse emphatically your statement that we, as 
jobbers, sell heavily to towns outside of the Twin Cities in 
comparison to the business in the Twin Cities. 


“It would seem that our sales would go even above your figure 
of 75%. Perhaps 80% or 85% would be more accurate over 
a period of years, and even then it is not in the larger towns 
that our greatest total volume is secured, but in towns of, we 
will say, around 300 population.” 


A folder containing this actual letter and others 
from Northwestern jobbers in all lines will be 
gladly mailed to you upon request. 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 
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Do You Have to Sell to Die-Hards?P 


Here Is How One Company in the Industrial Field Talks to Them 


By Rexford Daniels 


ir every industry there are die- 
hards. They come from Mis- 
souri and are proud of it. They 
are a serious hindrance to the intro- 
duction and acceptance of new 
ideas, and play havoc with the sell- 
ing costs of all producers who are 


trying to sell them. The electrical 


The “DIE-HARDS” stuck to the ferry 


field is no exception to the 
rule; it has its share of 
those who cling doggedly 
to the old tried-and-trusted 
methods. 

In selling the die-hard, it 


that American Brown Boveri 
deemed it unnecessary to continue 
stressing them in its advertising. 
Therefore, it finally concluded that 
the only people who had any ob- 
jection to the rectifier were the few 
die-hards occasionally encountered 
when rectifiers were considered in 





is well to distinguish be- 
tween those who exercise 
natural caution and those 
who are simply _ bull- 
headed. But when a prod- 
uct has proved its merits 
beyond any _ reasonable 
doubt, those who are nat- 
urally cautious usually 
have other reasons for not 
buying, leaving the die-hard 
as the only objector. The 
die-hard then objects, not 
on any reasonable basis, 
but merely because he is a 
die-hard. 

The American Brown 
Boveri Company, Inc., after 
careful thought and with 
the conviction that the 
mercury arc power recti- 
fier is a highly economical 
and perfectly dependable 
piece of equipment which 
is generally accepted by the 
trade, decided to direct its 
advertising on this product 
against the die-hard attitude dis- 
played by a certain element in the 
electrical industry. 

The company had the choice of 
stressing the device’s advantages 
over the older forms of equipment 
for the purpose of converting alter- 
nating current to direct current, or 
. coing after a stateof mind. The 

however, are known and ac- 
ara quite generally throughout 
the industry. In. fact, recognition 
of these advantages is so universal 
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To the “DIE-HARDS” in the electrical industry 


Amencan Brown Bovery mercury 
have proved their rehabshty as completely as has the 
Brooklyn Bridge In addition, they convert current 
with remarkably hegh efficiency. without nosse or vibra 
thon, and with no rotating parts. They may be installed 
anywhere. without special burldings or special founda 
tions. Their operation may be entirely automanc, and 
they may be controlled from a distance 


arc power rectifiers 


Amencan Brown Rover Co. Inc. 
Camden, M. J 


2B 
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AMERICAN BROWN BOVERI 


An Entire Series of Advertisements Is Being 
Addressed to the Die-Hards in the Electrical 


Industry 


place of the older rotary con- 
vertors, and it decided to go after 
them. 

So American Brown Boveri ad- 
dressed a series of advertisements 
directly to the die-hards in the elec- 
trical industry, knowing that a gen- 
eral message would not cause. of- 
fense. In addition to calling names, 
American Brown Boveri resorted 
to the use of light ridicule. Each 
advertisement shows a picture of 
a die-hard of the past, sticking to 
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some old-fashioned method when a 
newer and better method was 
available. The first advertisement 
bore the headline, “The ‘Die-Hards’ 
stuck to sail,” and showed a crusty 
old captain in a sailing vessel 
glaring hostilely at a paddlewheel 
steamer, 

The next advertisement featured 
two old silk-hatted die-hards cross- 
ing the East River on a ferry boat 
and eyeing, with fear, the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. The headline read, 
“The ‘Die-Hards’ stuck to the 
ferry.” 

The third advertisement in the 
series showed several old die-hards 
climbing a flight of stairs and wav- 
ing a pronounced negative to the 
operator of a _ waiting elevator. 
The headline again read, “The 
‘Die-Hards’ stuck to the stairs.” 
The fourth in the series had a 
crabbed old office clerk of the early 
90’s writing with a pen and regis- 
tering disgust at the trim and staid 
young lady who pecked at her 
Remington No. 2, and the headline 
read, “The ‘Die-Hards’ stuck to 
the pen.” The most recent in the 
series now shows several die-hards 
riding on a stage coach and voic- 
ing their antipathy to the iron 
horse. 

The advertisements have a dis- 
tinctive layout. They are cut in 
two by a wide, shallow picture, 
which serves to illustrate the first 
headline. This headline and the 
story of the die-hards appear above 
the picture, while the copy relat- 
ing to the rectifier appears below 
the picture with a separate head- 
line. In every general case this 
second headline reads, “To the 
‘Die-Hards’ in the electrical indus- 
try,” thus tying up the general ap- 
plication with the electrical indus- 
try. When the series was used in 
specialized technical papers, this 
second headline was varied some- 
what by referring specially to the 
branch of the industry, such as, 
“To the ‘Die-Hards’ in the electric 
railway industry.” 

It will be noted that the cam- 
paign assumes the burden of sell- 
ing the rectifier idea rather “than 
the special American Brown Bo- 
veri rectifier. But. as American 
Brown Boveri was the first to in- 
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troduce the large, steel jacketed, 
mercury arc power rectifier, it has 
thus far manufactured more of 
this equipment than any other man- 
ufacturer. Whereas the advertis- 
ing campaign will undoubtedly aid 
in the sale of anybody's rectifier, 
American Brown Boveri has taken 
the position of leadership and js 
proceeding with the confidence 
that, whatever helps the rectifier, 
will probably help it more than it 
helps its competitors. 

It is too early to trace specific 
results to this campaign, but al- 
ready the term “die-hard” is be- 
ginning to be a part of the vocabu- 
lary of people in the electrical 
equipment field. All unconsciously, 
the word has found its way into 
editorials in the technical papers; 
salesmen are speaking of the die- 
hard attitude even in selling equip- 
ment other than rectifiers. It is 
believed that the campaign will do 
much to develop an cpen mind in 
the future on any established prod- 
uct sold in the electrical equipment 
field. 


Death of W. N. Aubuchon 


William N. Aubuchon, pioneer adver- 
tising man of St. Louis, died at that 
city recently. He was sixty-eight years 
old. Mr. Aubuchon was one of the or- 
anizers of the St. Louis Advertising 
Men’s League, now the Advertising Club 
of St. Louis, and a former president of 
that organization. He also was one of 
the founders and an early president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, now the Advertising Feder ration 
of America. He also was one of the 
early proponents of legislation to a 
misleading and untruthful advertising 


Al Paul Lefton Adds to Staff 


Milton Goldstein, formerly advertising 
manager of The Hill Company, Philadel 
phia, has joined the copy staff of The 
Al Paul Lefton Company, Philadelphia 
advertising agency. 

A. Lang, who formerly conducted 
his own art service, has joined the Lef 
ton agency as art director. David Mor 
rison, who recently joined the copy staff, 
has been made copy chief. 


A. L. 


Erickson Joins Union 
Carbide 


A. L. Erickson, formerly art directo! 
of Armour & Company, Chicago, food 


roducts, has joined the technical pub- 
ficity department of the Union Carbide 
Company, New York, to handle art and 
production. 
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Independent 
Tire Dealers Lay Plans 
for Merger 


RELIMINARY action for the 

effecting of a national merger of 
independent tire dealers was taken 
at the annual convention of the 
National Tire Dealers Association 
at Chicago recently. The United 
Tire Stores Corporation of Amer- 
ica was formed as a business or- 
ganization of the Association, with 
membership optional for Associa- 
tion dealers. With the United 
Corporation was consolidated the 
ATDA Rubber Corporation, a sim- 
ilar merger proposition originated 
last spring by the Automobile Tire 
Dealers Association of America, 
but not as yet put into action. 

Completion of the dealer merger 
is contingent upon the securing of 
a sufficient number of member 
stores as participators. Work upon 
this is now being done by a special 
committee as a result of the fav- 
orable action of the convention. 

These stores will be identified 
with the parent organization by the 
United name, but it is proposed to 
retain the advantage that is be- 
lieved to accrue through neighbor- 
hood ownership and operation. In 
other words, the merger will be 
a buying combination after the man- 
ner of a voluntary chain. Through 
it, members hope to attain purchas- 
ing advantages which will enable 
them to compete on an even foot- 
ing with the chain tire units of 
Montgomery Ward & Company 
and Sears, Roebuck & Company and 
factory-controlled tire stores. It 
had been expressed at the meeting 
that the losses of independent tire 
dealers have been due not to selling 
problems but to buying disadvan- 
tages. 

Principal among the new cor- 
poration’s projects will be the mer- 
chandising of a new tire under its 
own brand name. This will be de- 
signed on specifications that will 
make available for the dealer mem- 
bers a product which will allow 
them to meet, in price and quality, 
the competition of the tires sold 
by the mail-order chains. Such 
a product, it was said at the meet- 
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ing, has not been available to inde- 
pendents up to the present. The 
new tire brand will be established 
by a national advertising campaign 
and will be sold only at the United 
stores. It will be handled in addi- 
tion to whatever established 1a- 
tional brands the dealer already 
carries. 

Group purchasing of accessories 
and tire shop equipment is also 
planned. 

Officers of the United corpora- 
tion are: George J. Burger, of 
New York, and president of the 
Automobile Tire Dealers Ass'n 
of America, president; S. B. Har- 
per, Ist vice- president ; Martin J. 
Barry, 2nd vice- -president ; = - 
Lane, treasurer, and Tom Barbee, 
secretary. Mr. Harper was also 
elected president of the National 
Tire Dealers Association. 


Death of. Harry Hart 
Harry Hart, president and a founder 
of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Chicago 
clothing manufacturers, died at that city 
last week. e€ was seventy-nine years 


old. 

The firm had its start in 1872, when, 
with his brother, Max Hart, Mr. Hart 
established the retail clothing firm of 
Harry Hart & Brother. The business 
was reorganized as Hart, Abt & Marx 
in 1879, with the two Harts, Levi Abt 
and Marcus Marx as partners, and en 
try was made into the wholesale field. 
When Mr. Abt withdrew from the firm 
in 1887, a new partnership was formed 
under the present name, with Mr. 
Schaffner as the fourth member. 

Mr. Hart was the last remaining sur- 
vivor of the original firm. His brother, 
Max, died in February of 1928 and Mr. 
Marx outlived Mr. Schaffner by but 
three years. 


Curtiss-Wright Sales Appoints 


Cutajar & Provost 

The Curtiss-Wright Sales Corporation, 
New York, has appointed Cutajar & 
Provost, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to "direct the advertising of 
aircraft produced by the following sub- 
sidiary companies: Curtiss-Robertson 
Airplane Mfg. Company, Curtiss Aero- 
plane & Motor Company, Keystone Air- 
craft Corporation, Loening Aeronauti- 
cal Corporation, Travel Air Company 
and the Moth Aircraft Corporation. 


Nursery Account to Burton 


Bigelow 
The West Hills Nurseries, Inc., A 


donia, N. Y., has os Burt 
Bigelow, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., adver tie 
ing agency, to direct me advertising ac 
count. Agricultural, horticultural and 
mail-order papers will be used 
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FEATURES THAT MAKE 


L OVERS OF THE THEATRE, MOVIES AND MUSIC 
find much to delight them in The Sun. . . . Every day 
there is a full page devoted to the theatre—a page on 
which Richard Lockridge and Stephen Rathbun judge, 
amiably and keenly, the season’s latest offerings —a 
page on which Ward Morehouse, himself a well-known 
playwright, writes his column “Broadway After Dark” and 
in a breezy, intriguing style makes amazing revelations of 
the actions and the plans of the prominent Broadway figures. 


Every day there is a page or so of motion picture news in 
The Sun—enlivened by John S. Cohen’s reviews of the im- 
portant feature films and Eileen Creelman’s fascinating 
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reports of what’s going on in the studios and what’s being 





done by the screen stars. 







Of the music news in The Sun it is sufficient to say that it 
is edited by W. J. Henderson, the foremost music critic in 
America and the dean of them all. No writer has had as 
wide a contact with famous musicians. No critic has as 







large a following among music lovers. His reviews of the 





current musical performances are distinguished because of 





his penetrating observations and his entertaining style. 






PEOPLE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN 
the theatres, concerts and the best in fea- 
ture films are usually people of means— 
people who have money to spend for 
amusements and entertainment as well 
as for the necessities of life. They are 
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b les ¢ The Booth 
per Area 


Michigan 


The manufacture of motor vehicles, 
parts and bodies comprises one of the 
important industries of The Booth 
Newspaper Area. 


The United States manufactures ap- 
proximately four billion dollars worth 
of motor vehicle products annually, 
more than half of which are produced 
in Michigan. 

Flint, and practically all other Booth 
Newspaper cities are prominently as- 
sociated with this industry — Flint 
alone with its great General Motors 
and other large automobile plants 
produces a large part of Michigan’s 
share of motor vehicle manufacturing. 


This great industry is one of the fac- 
tors contributing to the prosperity of 
The Booth Newspaper Area. 


Booth Newspaper readers have the 
money to buy—luxuries as well as 
necessities. They are responsive to 
newspaper advertising. 


These eight metropolitan newspapers 
constitute the most economical vehicle 
for carrying your sales message straight 
to the homes of prosperous buyers. 
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Combined Net Paid 
Circulation 


281,668 


As made to A. B. C. 


For Period Ending 
September 30, 1929. 


I, A. KLEIN 
Eastern Representative 
10 E. 42d St., New York 


J. E. LUTZ 
Western Representative 
180 N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bidg., Detroit, or Any Newspaper Listed 








Building Business Confidence 


Orders Given at Conference Tables and New Attitude Toward Wages 
Offer Greatest Business Stabilizers 


By Roy Dickinson 


T has been pointed out by cer- 
I tain liberal magazines that while 
it was courageous of Mr. Hoover 
to call leaders of industry, labor 
and agriculture into conference, 
these conferences could have no 
immediate effect on possible un- 
employment. It took courage, say 
these writers, because an over-cau- 
tious man would not have admitted 
by such action that anything needed 
to be done. 

Pessimistic views that such con- 
ferences can do no real good, ex- 
cept perhaps in the long run, are 
based on the fact that it takes time 
to issue bonds and start public con- 
struction work. If there is unem- 
ployment, point out these commen- 
tators, plans made now will take 
too long to bear fruition to do any 
real good. 

I believe that such comments 
upon the present series of unusual 
conferences at Washington are be- 
side the point. As a member of 
the manufacturers’ committee of 
the unemployment conference of 
1921, which may be said to have 
laid the foundation for the present 
series, I feel competent to point 
out that there are several factors 
which have been overlooked in any 
such quick summing up of the 
present situation. 

At the time of the previous con- 
ference there were not thousands, 
but at least three million American 
men walking the streets of cities 
and smaller communities begging 
for work. There was a real lack 
' purchasing power then and 
things had got to a bad pass before 
the conference was called. At that 
time, plans were laid to take care 
of any condition in the future when 
real unemployment might again 
show its head. Also, at that time 
the conference was filled with men 
who insisted that a quick cut in 
wages was a solution for unem- 
ployment. So much in the majority 
were these men on the manufac- 
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turers’ committee that only two 
other people, Samuel Gompers and 
Miss Sarah Conboy, head of the 
textile workers, could be induced 
to sign a minority report suggest- 
ing that wages were purchasing 
power and should be the last thing 
tampered with. 

I remember that when I signed 
that minority report in 1921, 
James A. Campbell, president of 
the Youngstown Sheet Steel and 
Tube Company, William A. Butler, 
representing textile mills in Mas- 
sachusetts, and many other men, all 
far removed from the ultimate con- 
sumer in selling, considered me as 
slightly Bolshevistic. Well do I 
remember serious, white-haired 
James Campbell, calm and un- 
ruffled Charles M. Schwab, and 
other great leaders of industry, in- 
sisting that wages would have to 
be reduced in order to bring the 
country back to normal. 

While James A. Campbell is not 
a member of the present confer- 
ence I read with joy, not unmixed 
with some amazement, his recent 
statement that there would be no 
reduction in the wages of workers 
in the steel industry. “His state- 
ment,” said the news dispatch, 
“was regarded as an answer to 
wide-spread rumors that wages in 
the steel industry might undergo a 
revision downward.” 

To me there is something far 
more constructive and important in 
this statement than the one made 
by Henry Ford. It was no change 
of mind on Henry Ford’s part 
which caused him to announce that 
wages would be increased in his 
plant. Back in 1922, speaking of 
business depressions, he said: 
“Cutting wages is the easiest and 
most slovenly way to handle such 
a situation. It is, in effect, throw- 
ing upon labor the incompetency of 
the managers of the business. If we 
only knew it, any depression is a 
challenge to every manufacturer 
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to put more brains into his busi- 
ness to overcome by management 
what other people try to overcome 
by wage reductions. To tamper 
with wages before all else is 
changed is to evade the real issue, 
and if the real issue is tackled first 
no reduction in wages may be_neces- 
sary. ... In any period of adjust- 
ment someone will have to take 
the loss and who can take a loss 
except those who have something 
which they can afford to lose? Get 
the cost down by better manage- 
ment. Get prices down to buying 
power.” 

And again: he said: “It is bad 
financial policy to reduce wages 
because it also reduces buying 
power.” 

When those sentiments are con- 
sidered in connection with the fact 
that Mr. Ford said it is time brains 
were put back into business man- 
agement, it may be said that his 
policy is consistent. While he has 


been severely criticized by some 
manufacturers for raising wages at 
the present time, it is my opinion 


that it is the taste he showed, or, as 
some insist, the lack of it, which 
is under fire and not the dramatic 
impulse which led him to call at- 
tention at this time to his confi- 
dence in wages as purchasing 
power. 

It is my contention, therefore, 
that the great change in mental at- 
titude of Mr. Campbell and the 
other steel men is of even greater 
importance than Henry Ford’s 
more consistent viewpoint. 

This most important change in 
business men’s attitude toward 
wages in a period when stock 
values have altered, is an indica- 
tion that one school of merchandis- 
ing is winning out over the other. 
It was always the men, far re- 
moved from the final consumer 
market, who wanted to reduce 
wages and, therefore, set up the 
old business cycles which inevitably 
followed: upon a stock market 
drop. With paper losses of their 
own, they cut wages, laid off men, 
reduced purchasing power and 
started the old cycle which began 
to pile up goods in inventories and 
on the dealers’ shelves. Most of 
those men were men in the steel 
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and other industries which placed 
the main emphasis upon produc- 
tion. They made goods and then 
sold them through channels far 
removed from their own close su- 
pervision. 

The second type of business man, 
who always realized that consumer 
demand is the basis of business 
and that the closer a business can 
come to its consumer, the better it 
is assured of permanency, has al- 
ways been far more likely to take 
the more progressive and modern 
attitude toward wages. 

This latter type of business man 
has always placed his emphasis on 
selling and advertising and has 
never given the job of selling to 
someone else. There was one man 
who stood out in the previous con- 
ference because of this attitude. He 
was the late Jackson Johnson of 
St. Louis who, during the depth 
of a real depression and with very 
small purchasing power in the 
country, had the courage and the 
vision to increase wages and cut 
the price of his shoes. It is inter- 
esting to look back and discover 
that this action, thought of as the 
fringe of lunacy at the time by 
many of the steel men, resulted in 
the International Shoe Company 
taking over a large group of other 
factories and securing a position in 
the industry which was _ never 
topped after that. It is surprising 
to find so much agreement on the 
part of the men now conferring in 
Washington on a_ subject upon 
which the previous unemployment 
conference split wide open. 

This time, before there is any 
real unemployment or any actually 
serious situation, we find plans 
being made to mitigate any possible 
unemployment and its consequent 
loss of purchasing power. We find 
the industrial division of the New 
England Conference, consisting of 
men who are prominent in the in- 
dustrial life of New England, de- 
claring strongly in favor of the 
recommendation that there be no 
reduction of the wage scale in 
various industries. Nine short years 
ago, the New England manufac- 
turers present at the Washington 
unemployment conference had no 
such ideas about wages. 





4 things 


for Manufacturers and 
Jobberstothink about-- 


the Southwest is on rural routes 
or in towns of 2,500 inhabitants 
or less. 


1 Two-thirds of the population of 


The Weekly Kansas City Star, 
with the largest weekly rural 
route circulation of all farm pub- 
lications, thoroughly covers the 
rural two-thirds of the Southwest. 


Retail dealers in the Southwest 


chandise advertised in The 
Weekly Star, because these 
brands have greater turnover. 


The advertising rate of The 
Weekly Kansas City Star is the 
lowest, considering circulation, 
of any farm publication in 
America. 


3 prefer to stock brands of mer- 


The Weekly Ransas City Star. 


470,000 Paid-in-Advance Subscribers 
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This changed attitude upon the 
part of people who formerly 
looked upon wages only as outgo 
is, to my mind, one of the most 
encouraging signs in the present 
situation. It offers a business 
shock absorber and line of defense 
which we never had present in any 
previous time in our country’s in- 
dustrial history. An attitude such 
as this toward wages on the part 
of managers, executives and own- 
ers who have paper losses in the 
stock market will make emergency 
measures, such as public works to 
take care of large numbers of the 
unemployed, largely unnecessary. 
For the only possible chance of a 
wide-spread business depression is 
for men with paper losses to start 
wage cuts and a large layoff of 
men. 

The series of conferences at 
Washington, re-echoed by business 
leaders throughout the nation, has 
done a great deal to restore con- 
fidence in the wage scale which, 
with the farmer’s purchasing 
power, is the back-bone of real 
business and sound prosperity. 

What the critics of the present 
conferences have overlooked is that 
this is one of the first attempts 
ever made in the country to as- 
sume command over those imper- 
sonal and elusive forces and habits 
of thought which most closely 
touch the daily well-being of the 
whole people. It is a well planned 
attempt to restore economic con- 
fidence and it is my feeling that, 
in the light of history, it will 
prove an event of great national 
significance. It offers a curious 
contrast, without getting into po- 
litical discussion, between the pres- 
ent wranglings in the Senate over 
the tariff bill and this non-political 
gathering of experts, not politicians, 
to build and restore confidence in 
the sound economics of business. 

Another point that has been over- 
looked in comments I have seen 
upon the present conferences is the 
fact that when cards are laid on 
the table, rumor, hysteria and half- 
baked theories give way to knowl- 
edge and confidence. When men sit 
beside each other and tell what they 
are going to do, it gives another 
man confidence to go ahead. Oil 
magnates have explained for the 
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benefit of railroad shipping’ men 
what they might expect in the way 
of cargoes for their freight.. Re- 
tailers and mail-order heads have 
outlined volume of sales and re- 
ported on future prospects. Farm 
implement, tractor and electrical 
equipment manufacturers have 
been told by the Farm Board what 
they might expect. Facts were 
faced and plans which are usually 
a matter. of guesswork were ex- 
changed by leaders of industry for 
each others benefit. 

The manufacturer of brake 
shoes for railroad locomotives, 
who is assured across a conference 
table by the president of a great 
system that he is going to get an 
order within a month for several 
million dollars worth of equipment, 
leaves such a conference with con- 
fidence and assurance. He doesn’t 
lay off men, he doesn’t think of 
reducing wages. He plans only to 
go ahead and get out the produc- 
tion which he knows is going to 
be sold. Such an affair is more 
than a conference, it is an assur- 
ance of consumption. Now, if only 
the men who are closer to con- 
sumers than steel manufacturers 
and makers of railroad equipment 
could get the same assurance from 
the masses of their consumers, 
there would be no question of any 
hesitancy in business. That is what 
the President is trying to do by his 
most. recent statement to the 
American public. He tells them 
that industrial leaders are going to 
increase trade among each other 
and that the public should have 
equal confidence in the future of 
selling. 

Taken in the aggregate, the little 
man’s expenditure which he was 
going to make and has now put 
off, might bring about a serious de- 
crease in the general demand for 
commodities, thus bringing on the 
very situation which the consumer 
fears and the President has been 
working so hard, through his con- 
ferences, to avert. 

It seems to me, therefore, that 
just as the manufacturer, far re- 
moved from the consumer market, 
has now changed his mind to con- 
form more nearly with that so 
long maintained by national adver- 
tisers who are close to their con- 
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FLORIDA 


Winter playground 
of the continent —tre- 
mendous fruit and 
agricultural activities 
—seaboard cities, 
carrying on a shipping 
trade to the far cor- 
ners of the earth—a 
rapidly progressing 
industrial growth. 


Here, too,—as in fifteen 
other states, Packer’s 
outdoor advertising ser- 
vice has become the ac- 
cepted standard of great 
national advertisers 
who have learned to ex- 
pect from this organiza- 
tion the quick, intelli- 
gent consideration and 
treatment their prod- 
ucts demand. 


PACKER 


Executive Offices: Operating Office for 
UNION TRUST BLDG. FLORIDA 
CLEVELAND,OHIO GAINESVILLE 
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is easier, quicker 
and cheaper from 
PHILADELPHIA 


A a manufacturing city, Phil- 
adelphia stands high. As a 


city of homes and home owners, 
there isnonethat compares. And 
asa distribution center, Philadel- 
phia offers unrivalled facilities. 


Philadelphia is nearest to where ‘ AtPhiladelphia’s Po 
way and steamship 


most people live. Within a three- Railroad trackage oly: 

. . - ~ piers saves handling 
hour train ride of her bound- ighterage costs. Dulin 
aries a quarter of the country’s 


population lives. 
Philadelphia offers, not only hero 


Countless manufacturers install _pijjion dollar purchasing power, 
factory branches here; wholesalers a rich surrounding territory, but 
cover a great market from this the easiest, quickest and cheap 
strategic point; chain stores supply § meansofreaching 30,000,000peoq 
a wide area from Philadelphia. 


Because Business, today, knows the , . 
need for economy . . . knows that r ii 
distribution costs can be cut by get- ean tate ei eas 


i Ch Office : 333 N. M Avenue 
ting close to the consumer. loage Ofice + 333 N. Michigans Avcost 
San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 
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Distribute from Philadelphia. 
And sell and advertise your 
product here— where one news- 
paper reaches nearly every home. 


The Evening Bulletin has trav- 
eled the /ong road to supremacy 
in its city. For thirty-four years 
it has grown in the confidence 
of the people: Without pre- 
mium or prize; without scare 


headline or circulation contest. 


t nine moots of 

eat, 37,182,256 gross P 

erchandled. (Figures Until today, among 572,600 

m ureau oOo ° . 
costs, Dullimerce of Navigation.) homes, The Bulletin has a cir- 


culation of 548,573 daily. 


nlyherof great fresh-water port brings More than double the circulation 
markets of New England of any Philadelphia evening news- 
the South within economical paper; almost equalling the combined 
. Her three trunk line rail- circulation of all Philadelphia 
ds spread in every direction. | morning papers. 


; Consider Philadelphia: As a dis- 

) ) + tribution center; as a home market 

' f ulletin of tremendous retail sales; as the 
metropolitan market where one 

qe newspaper gives thorough coverage. 


HILADELPHIA 
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sumers, so national advertising 
should be called upon now to as- 
sure the future demand which in- 
dustrial leaders are giving to each 
other over the conference table. 
Dr. Julius Klein, assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, speaking over 
the radio on Sunday evening, said: 


Will there be any tendency to re- 
duce advertising appropriations on 
the mistaken assumption that this is 
one way of saving money, and the 
conditions may make the buying 
public somewhat less responsive to 
advertising appeal? 

We most earnestly hope that noth- 
ing of the sort will occur. Advertis- 
ing should go ahead with all of its 
characteristic force. This is not to say 
that it should be extravagant—and 
there may well be some scrutiny, at 
least, to determine whether wasteful 
practices have crept into that field. 

But advertising, considered as a 
whole, is one of the most potent of 
business accelerators. It keeps goods 
moving and it inspires confidence. 
At this time any appreciable let-up 
in advertising programs would be 
unquestionably injurious. 

So advertising, we believe, should 
go forward like our other business 
efforts without interruption or cur- 
tailment. It is inherently construc- 
tive, acting as a powerful stimulus 
to every branch of activity. 


I note that the du Pont company 
plans to spend more than $25,000,- 
000 in new building and expansion. 
I suggest that this great company 
might take Dr. Klein’s words to 
heart and use about one million of 
the twenty-five for increased ad- 
vertising on some of its products. 
For such a great company, its ad- 
vertising expenditures have been 
extremely modest to say the least. 

The manufacturer of Campbell’s 
Soup, of Ivory Soap, of shaving 
creams, of pancake flour, baking 
powder and other nationally adver- 
tised commodities is able to go 
ahead producing in the assurance 
that his demand will be there 
ready for him when his goods are 
out on the retailer’s counters. In 
every line of industry, with the 
possible exception of automobiles 
and radios, manufacturers at 
Washington have assured the con- 
ference committee that production 
is going ahead. And in these two 
lines and perhaps in several others, 
it is entirely possible that as much 
profit will be made with less pro- 
duction. Even in respect to auto- 
mobiles, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
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president of General Motors, said 
that he looked for a decrease of 
from 7 to 15 per cent production 
in all automobiles during next year 
from 1929's unusual high total, 
Col. Ayres, of Cleveland, expects 
the total cut in production to be 
only 500,000 cars from the peak 
year of 1929. One year of slightly 
fess total production may mean 
very little difference in profits and, 
by that time, the big replacement 
demand will be coming along to 
build future markets. 

__It seems perfectly obvious that 
if a group of men sit around a 
table and tell each other what they 
are going to order, that they build 
not only a state of mind, but actual 
assurance of a known-in-advance 
demand. It seems equally obvious 
that the only way that this assur- 
ance of future demand can be built 
up by the manufacturer who is 
closer to his market than makers 
of steel, and textiles and others, is 
through the increased use of con- 
sumer advertising. 

The whole purpose of the con- 
ference has been to build confi- 
dence in the minds of the leaders 
of industry. Confidence is a state 
of mind. Advertising has always 
been used in the past to create a 
state of mind. In previous periods 
of real depression, which this cer- 
tainly has not yet become, and is 
not likely to become if the build- 
ing of confidence keeps on at its 
present rate, national advertisers, 
by increasing their appropriations, 
have built a place for themselves 
in a market from which they have 
never been dislodged. 

This is a time for advertisers to 
seize and hold leadership. Their 
point of view has won out in the 
question of considering wages as 
purchasing power instead of mere 
outgo. The advertiser now has the 
opportunity to do with his cus- 
tomers exactly . what industrial 
leaders who market from industry 
to industry, have been doing. 

A sounder basis of prosperity 
than ever before seems just around 
the corner. And in helping to 
create this confidence and sound 
basis of prosperity, a more effec- 
tive use of consumer advertising 
will prove itself one of the great- 
est forces in the country today. 
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YOU 
CANNOT 


COVER 


CLEVELAND 
WITHOUT THE 


CLEVELAND 


NEWS 


One snowfall 
doesn’t make 
a winter 

and 

one newspaper 
doesn’t cover 
Cleveland 

by any 

degree 

of imagination 


THE CLEVELAND NEWS 


George A. McDevitt Co., National Representatives 
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. . . . the 70,000 men 


were the football fans numbered among the largest 
circulation in America, which is that of The News, 


in New York 
. alee 5 ie ee aieys 


were from Monday to Saturday noon, November 
eleventh to sixteenth, inclusive, 1929 


. . and the coupon 


was a list of fifteen major football games to be played 
on Saturday, November sixteenth. This list was pub- 
lished every day in the week on the sports page. 
Readers checked the teams they estimated would 
win. The selection most nearly right wins. The first 


prize was two tickets and expenses to the Yale-Har- 
vard game. Three other prizes, each of two tickets 
to local games, were also awarded. The final score 


of coupons was 70,132. 

This is the fifth week of the News Football Con- 
sensus. Returns have mounted steadily from 11,417 
the first week. The five weeks’ total is 211,493! 

These football fans among the News readers 
represent a large and desirable market for any ad- 
vertiser who sells to men. Their response constitutes 
an amazing record of interest and influence—un- 
equalled by any other American newspaper. 


'* * THE ll NEWS 


New York's Picture Newspaper 
25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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70,000 men in 6 days 


xxed the wide open spaces 


signed on the 


clipped & mailed the coupons 





—and if that doesn't indicate a 
man market, and a whopping lot 
of influence in a man medium— 

.. well, you tell one! 





*Twas the Month Before Christmas 


Remember That December Is a Month and Not a Day 


By John Burt Hardee 


Now comes the time of year 
when every manufacturer 
waxes extra sentimental about his 
merchandise. All year he has been 
fondly paternal, but just before 
Christmas he develops sentiment 
enough to be both parents and all 
four grandparents, with a few old 


which to go back to work for an- 
other year. Articles to safeguard 
the health for more work. Arti- 
cles with which to earn enough 
money to buy, next Christmas, arti- 
cles with which to go back to work. 

Like the man who works in order 
to eat in order to work. 


maid cousins and 
aunts thrown in. 
Lo and behold! 
He wants the world 
to think of his 
product as the ideal 
Christmas gift! It 
makes little differ- 
ence what that 
product may be. 
Automobile man- 
ufacturers picture 
their cars tied up 
in gigantic ribbons 
or bursting from 
boxes. Mother is 
led blindfolded into 
the kitchen to dis- 
cover that Father 





ACH year, about this 

time, there waxes hot 
and furiously a debate con- 
cerning the merits of certain 
Christmas merchandising 
plans. The controversy rages 
principally about campaigns 
featuring for Christmas gifts 
such items as household ap- 
pliances and tools. 

Here is a critical article 
on the subject—critical, and 
yet constructive. The author 
sheds a tear over what he 
considers a merchandising 
tragedy and then passes on 
to what he offers as a help- 





However, the 
writer does not as- 
pire to become the 
Mencken of Adver- 
tising. Ridicule is 
too easy, particu- 
larly when a group 
of otherwise sound 
business men have 
so far lost their 
perspective as to 
vie with one an- 
other in proclaim- 
ing their everyday 
wares to be ideal 
Christmas gifts. 
Let us rather shed 
a tear over the 
tragedy and quickly 


ful suggestion. 





has bought her an 





pass on to what 








ironing machine. 
Mother is also supposed to want a 
new refrigerator for Christmas— 
and anything and everything else 
that can possibly remind her of 
drudgery on our foremost holiday. 

Some male member of the family 
is yearning for wool underwear— 
which can now, as it happens, be 
bought three suits to a box, in 
Special Holly Wreath Packages. 
Baby wants a new pair of shoes. 
(Imagine his delight!) 

Each sordid, utilitarian, work- 
aday article—on sale every day in 
the year—acquires in December a 
_veneer of ribbon, holly, red tissue 
paper and tinsel, to blossom forth 
as the ideal Christmas gift for 
someone near and dear to you— 
someone who will judge you largely 
on the originality you have shown. 

The Public is urged to forego all 
gift purchases which might show 
thought, effort or originality on the 
part of the giver—and instead, to 
buy practical gifts. Articles with 


this thesis aims to 
become—a _ constructive sugges- 
tion. 

We are discussing henceforth 
those extremely utilitarian prod- 
ucts which are sold more or less 
the year round and which are only 
by the utmost courtesy (or imagi- 
nation) to be pictured as ideal 
Christmas gifts. More broadly— 
practical gifts. 

In the first place, take the Christ- 
mas list you are now making up. 
How many people on that list are 
there for whom you are consid- 
ering practical gifts? Probably 
only a small percentage, if any. 
In other words, practical gifts are 
normally few and far between. 
That would seem to be strong evi- 
dence from the start against the 
existing theory that any and every 
article should be dolled up in rib- 
bon and tissue paper and sold as a 
Christmas gift. 

In the second place, 


j practical 
gifts are given only to intimates 
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——— = 
SAN PEDRO 
The News-Pilot Forges the Strongest Link 
between the Seller and Buyer ! 


export and import commerce. During the fiscal year, just closed, tonnage 
of vessels in and out of San Pedro exceeded twenty-six millions with an ag- 
gregate commercial value of more than one billion dollars. 


San Pedro has two large shipbuilding yards, it is the headquarters of the Har- 
bor Belt Railroad Company, forming rail connections over the entire port, 
and two large petroleum refineries are located here. 


San Pedro is the base Pare of the Pacific Fleet, whose Navy ships number 
more than 100 craft of all kinds, manned by 29,000 men, with a payroll in 
excess of one million dollars monthly. 


San Pedro has nine large fish packing houses, whose aggregate pack exceeds 
a value of more than one million dollars monthly. Shipping. . . shore indus- 
try related to shipping... railroad operations...the United States Navy... 
fish packing... oil refineries... form the backbone of this thriving commu- 
nity of 45,000 people, and make it, perhaps, the greatest industrial community 
of its kind in all of California ... strictly a “pay roll” community, rich in home 
life, ideal climate and pleasant scenic surroundings. 


The News-Pilot, with a daily average circulation of 
8,695 is the only newspaper ae locally, serv- pn 
ing this prosperous, industrial community. Its circula- Post-Advocate 
tion exceeds 3 to 1 the largest circulation of any met- Culver Gi 
ropolitan daily in the community. - -, ee 
What shipping means to San Pedro can be , aati Glendale News-Press 
to some other purely local matter in every other South- ywood 
ern California independent market. And the focal point in ae 
of interest in every case is the news columns of the M ia News-Post 
local a - oe place — your message has a ee 
the most chance to influence buyers. Pasadena 

. Redondo Breeze 


For you cannot cover Southern California markets San Pedro News-Pilot 
without using the local newspaper. Santa Monica 
Outlook 


13 
SourHERN CaLtrORNIA NEWSPAPERS | |... 


Union-Tribune 


Sen PEDRO is now the second port in the United States in volume of 





Detroit 

Chicago = <= 
Los Angeles = RA —_ of its own. 
564 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO - Kearney 3834 
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TRUE STORY IS THE ONLY MAJQGA 
> > THE NEW WAGRNI 
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HE NEXT MOVE 
YOURS > > > 


highest in the world. 

The buying power of our Wage 
Earner families (65% of urban America) 
is tremendous. 


Ws been proven that economic well being is dependent upon the 


g power of the masses. 
Thursday forty of our leading capitalists assured President Hoover 
e Wage Earner buying power will be sustained by keeping wages 
ntlevels and increasing wages wherever possible. Plans are being 
now by many major industries for extensive expansion programs. 
Ford has already announced wage increases for all his employees. 
s significant that these industrial leaders recognize the necessity of 
g high wages which in turn enable Wage Earners to buy manu- 
ed products. 
ink what this means to you as a national advertiser. 
know positively that the purchasing power of 65% of your custom- 
ill enable them to buy your products if— 
ou advertise to them. 
e Story is the only major magazine concenfrating in this American 
e Earner Market. 
nmore phenomenal than this coverage is the fact that True Story is 
ically the only magazine read by more than 2,000,000 of these 


“lie Earner families. 


AJ 
iA 


s has been confirmed in numerous surveys. 
age Earner families are buying more merchandise today than ever 
re—and they will continue to do so. 
tyour advertising before them ex- 
ely in True Story. 
next move i " 

ove is yours Write for ‘‘'What True Story Means 
to Business Profits,"’ 2716 Gray- 
é& bar Building, New York City. 


GAZINE CONCENTRATING IN 
RNER MARKET < < 
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and for very particular reasons in 
each case. Some existing and 
known need calls for such a gift— 
and advertising is apt to have very 
little to do with the selection. That 
is to say, advertising which sug- 
gests the purchase of that type of 
article for a gift. 

I hope no one will rush to write 
the editor of Printers’ Inx with 
an account of some monkey wrench 
manufacturer who put out his new 
improved monkey wrench in a 
special red box, shaped like a 
Christmas stocking, and thereby 
moved 483,936 monkey wrenches 
last December. I don’t doubt that 
such things have happened. The 
shame is all the greater. I hope 
483,936 recipients have roundly 
cursed 483,936 givers every time 
they skinned their knuckles while 
using the wrenches. They are 
shameful gifts. 

The shame is all the greater— 
from the manufacturer’s viewpoint. 
If the wrenches were good enough 
to sell in such quantities as Christ- 
mas gifts, how many could have 
been sold as monkey wrenches? 
Consider all the monkey wrench 
users who did not receive monkey 
wrenches—and who missed seeing 
the wrenches in the advertising, 
because of the Christmas stocking 
boxes. 

Think of December as a month 
and not as a day! 

That is the suggestion I would 
make to every manufacturer of an 
utilitarian product. 

To the manufacturer of heavy 
underwear, who proposes to put 
out a Special Christmas Gift Box 
—of course, you will get some re- 
sults from an advertisement which 
features such a gift suggestion. 
But for each individual who might 
buy your special package for gift 
use, how many hundreds are there 
who wear heavy underwear in 
December and who might therefore 
buy your underwear for personal 
use—if your advertisement made 
that suggestion instead? The gift 
suggestion seems to be limiting 
your appeal. 

To the automobile manufacturer 
overly imbued with the Christmas 
spirit—there is a chance that a 
Christmas gift suggestion might 
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close a few sales, where prospects 
were already half sold and your 
advertisement made them decide 


to get the extra credit with the 


have the money to give such 3 
large gift? And in any case, why 
do you always spend less money 
for advertising in December than 
in any other month of the year? 
The answer is that December js 
always the worst month for auto 
mobile buying and you have already 
set yourself a policy of pushing 
in the good seasons and saving 
in the off months. Wherefore, you 
know from the start that any ad- 
vertising done in December js 
bound to be the least productive 
advertising you can do. Surely the 
far-fetched gift suggestion is the 
least effective appeal you could use, 

You may not agree with me 
on these examples of heavy wu- 
derwear and automobiles. You 
may be right—and I may also be 
right. 


Standards of Measurement 


Here is the reasoning by which 
I have made this attack. Out of 
this reasoning there come stand- 
ards of measurement which any 
manufacturer of “practical” prod- 
ucts may do well to consider when 
he plans his December advertising. 

1. The cards are stacked against 
you when it comes to getting your 
product specified for Aunt Minnie. 
Doris is going to give Aunt Minnie 
a new electric iron because she 
already knows that Aunt Minnie 
needs a new electric iron and can 
not well afford one at this time. 
If you do not make electric irons, 
you can’t hope to alter this de- 
cision. If you do make electric 
irons, your brand is most apt to 
be specified if your previous— 
eleven months’ — advertising has 
already done its work on either 
Doris or Aunt Minnie. And prob- 
ably not otherwise. 

2. An adequate year round job 
of advertising—taking account of 
any normal seasonal variations— 
should get you your share of prac- 
tical Christmas gift business. And 
if you haven’t done an adequate 
job before the Christmas buying 
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season starts, you are too late—in 
a majority of cases. 

3. The public is almost entirely 
literal minded in its reading of 
advertisements. If you suggest 
your product as a gift, they will 
consider it in that light at that 
moment. If they decide against 
you, as most of them will, you 
have missed that opportunity of 
selling your wares to them, at that 
time, on the merits of your wares 
for the readers’ personal uses. 

4. How is mid-winter normally 
s a season in which to sell your 
goods? If it’s a good season, of 
course you will advertise. If not, 
are you going to increase or de- 
crease your advertising volume? 

5. If you must make a Christ- 
mas gift suggestion—either because 
the facts justify it or because you 
simply must—make that suggestion 
a secondary display in your ad- 
vertising. Make the primary dis- 
play and the primary appeal as 
wide as possible. Get all you can 
for your money. Then—with some 
secondary copy, or possibly some 
suggestive illustration without copy, 
make the suggestion that someone 
might like a monkey wrench like 
this—for Christmas. 

6. Remember that it is December 
—and not Christmas—which is 
thirty-one days long. 


E. T. Hall Retires from 
Ralston-Purina 


Edward T. Hall has resigned as vice- 
president and advertising manager of 
the Ralston-Purina Company, St. Louis. 
His resignation follows the completion 
of twenty years of service with the com- 
pany and fulfills a purpose which he 
determined twenty-five years ago, to re- 
tire from active business when circum- 
stances so permitted. He had set the 
age of fifty-five as the goal, but the 
realization comes to him ten years 
earlier 

Mr. Hall plans to leave the business 
about January 1 and will devote most 
of his attention to the management of 
his farm on the Mississippi River bluffs 
near Barnhart, Mo. 


Beckwith to Represent Pueblo 
“Chieftain” 


The Pueblo, Colo., Chieftain, has ap- 
pointed the S. Beckwith Special 
Agency, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
as its national advertising representative. 
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New Accounts for Clark 
Collard Agency 


Pelton & Pelton, Chicago, manufac- 

turers of swimming suits, sweaters and 
bathrobes, have appointed the Clark Col- 
lard Company, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct their odvertising ac- 
count. Newspapers and direct mail will 
be used. 
The Citro-Nesia Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of citrate of magnesia, has 
also placed its advertising account with 
the Clark Collard agency. Newspapers, 
business publications and direct mail 
will be used. 


Bank Account to Fuller & 


Smith 

The Central United National Bank, 
Cleveland, which is to be formed through 
a consolidation of the Central National 
Bank and the United Banking and Trust 
Company, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Fuller & Smith, advertising 
agency of that city. 

Robert J. Izant, who will be vice-presi- 
dent of the bank and head of the busi- 
ness extension department, will supervise 
the advertising. 


W. E. Kerrish, . Advertising 
Manager, Norfolk Paint 


William E. Kerrish, formerly adver- 
tising and publicity manager of the Bos- 
ton Gear Works Sales Company, Norfolk 
Downs, Mass., has been appointed ad- 
vertising and ’ sales promotion manager 
of the Rorfolk Paint and Varnish Com- 
pany, of that city. 


Appointed by Fidelity Savings 
& Loan Association 


Howard E. Bohannon, formerly a 
member of the advertising department 
of the Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, has taken charge of the 
new business and advertising depart- 
ments of the Fidelity Savings & len 
Association, of that that city. 


Death of TA A. Carroll 


Thomas A. Carroll, advertising man- 
ager for the last sixteen years of a 
Atkins & Company, Indianapolis, manu- 
facturer of saws, died at that city re- 
cently. He was fifty-one years old. Be- 
fore joining the E. C. Atkins organiza- 
tion in 1913, Mr. Carroll had been with 
the Emerson, Smith & Company, Beaver 
Falls, Pa., also manufacturers of saws. 


H. I. Lill, Vice-President, 
Chambers Agency 


Harboro I. Lill, for the last ten 
years with The Chambers Agency, Inc., 
New Orleans, has been elected a vice- 
president of that agency. 


Radio Account to Ash Agency 
The Johnsonburg Radio Corpcration, 
radio tubes, has appointed the Theodore 
E. Ash "Advertising : mcy, Phil- 
adelphia, to direct its vertising aec- 
count. Newspapers are pe Sn used. 
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The Architectural Forum takes this 
occasion to acknowledge its debt 


to Truscon Steel Company and to 


The Sherwin-Williams Company for 


their interest in the advancement 
of advertising science evidenced by 
the extensive investigations which 
both companies have just com- 


pleted in the architectural field. 














The Architectural Forum like- 
wise acknowledges its obliga- 
tion to the architects who 
participated in these investiga- 
tions and whose consistent 


recognition of The Architectural 


Forum's publishing standards and 


policies has made possible the 
position it enjoys. 


Advertisers and advertising agencies 
interested in the results of these 
two recent studies may secure copies 
of the detailed reports by address- 
ing The Architectural Forum, 521 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 











A Cigar Advertiser Stresses Style 


Newspaper Copy Tells Smokers That What They Smoke Has as Much 
to Do with Appearance as Hats and Neckties 


Aout a year ago the General 
Cigar Company started to ad- 
vertise a little brother to its Robt. 
Burns brand, the Robt. Burns 
Panatela. Its introduction was 
prompted by a desire to tap a price 
range that would not respond to 
the price charged for the big 
brother, and also to meet the con- 
venience of those who would smoke 
cigars if they could 
get a oo ee 
than that which is THE 
given by a regular ey Ae 
size cigar. 

When the product 
was advertised, news- 
paper space carried 
illustrations of both 
Robt. Burns and 
Robt. 


telas. This tied up 


the new product to The Smart Cigar that 
the prestige of the ... Adds Style to SMOKING 


Burns Pana- The NEW Idea! 


just like the choice of a necktie or 
a hat or the type of spectacles a 
man may choose; some men hesi- 
tate to smoke cigars because they 
fear they may look too much like 
politicians in cartoons. A man 
with a long, thin face, it is stated, 
may have the impression that use 
of regular size cigars makes him 
conspicuous. To those people, the 
Panatelas are adver- 
tised as a long, 
graceful cigar which 
they are told will 
not give an un- 
wieldy appearance 
to a man. To other 
prospects the cam- 
paign appeals to such 
desires as being up 
to date, smartness 
and setting up a style 
of refinement. 
Advertisements in 


established brand 
and at the same time 
made it possible for 
the older brand to 
assume part of the 
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the series carry il- 
lustrations which re- 
flect an atmosphere 
of the surroundings 
with which the 


burden in the ex- 
pense of introducing 
the younger. Early sees 
copy quite naturally 
found its talking 
point in the fact that 
the smaller cigar was 
a new product. 

As the campaign 
progressed, it was 
recommended 
the Panatela be ad- 
vertised on a style 
appeal. The idea did not meet 
with unanimous approval among 
those interested in the direction of 
the company’s advertising. It was 
thought rather far-fetched to sell 
cigars on a style basis. Neverthe- 
less the appeal was given a trial 
and results have been considered 
so satisfactory that the Robt. Burns 
Panatela now has its own campaign 
in which style is the dominant 
note. 

Cigars have an influence on an 
individual’s appearance, it is stated, 
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os 


How Style in Smoking Is Being 
that Made the Theme of Robt. Burns 
Advertising 


younger men about 
town are usually as- 
sociated. The follow- 
ing headlines suggest 
how the style appeal 
is used in conjunc- 
tion with descriptive 
background. 


“Thrill of the new,” 
aviation field. 

“Draws like a new 
star,” theater lobby. 

“Catchy as a new 
song hit,” radio. 

“The new model,” motoring. 

“Nifty as golf toggery,” golfing. 

“Smart as a model bathing suit,” 
at the beaches. 


O% 
10th. 


One advertisement in the series 
makes advances to cigarette smok- 
ers. It points out why Panatelas 
may be given preference for rea- 
sons of style. 

The campaign has been under 
way for four weeks and it is re- 
ported during that time sales have 
doubled, with even better ratio in- 
creases in some of the larger cities. 
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MULTUM IN PARVO 


Seldom have we been called upon to pack more re- 
quirements into a single effort than with a magazine 
insert and direct-mail piece just produced for the 
acknowledged leader among manufacturers of coated 
printing papers. 

Originality in presentation; restrained modernity in 
design; ingenuity in idea; strength in. copy; graphic 
impression in art work and the harmonious composi- 
tion of a wide variety of totally unrelated subjects and 
treatments into a balanced layout of color and arrange- 
ment all to serve a double purpose, were some of the 
requirements called for within the compass of a twelve- 
page form. 


It was imperative that only commercially used illustrations 
from many different sources in line; line and Benday; com- 
bination line and half-tone; straight half-tone; highlight half- 
tone; one and two flat colors, and two, three and four-color 
process half-tones be employed to display the superior printing 
qualities of our client’s line. 


We shall gladly send you a copy of this piece, so that you 
may judge whether we met all requirements. 


Ssaae Goldmann. Company 


FOUNDED 1876 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


80 LAFAYETTE ST TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK.NY WORTH 6080 
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Women mak@r 


t+ + te women who are managing § bur 
the households of America are prosperity- | int 
makers as well as home-makers. pov 

They are the electric-users, gas-users  _ q 
and 'phone-users who make dividends for § |" ' 


what investors call “utilities”. L 

anc 
+ + + They consume the goods that crowd “s 
freight cars and that give earnings to oa 


what financiers call “rails’’. 


Their influence in the buying of cars + + 
makes steady sales for the automobile J ad 
industry. Their patronage of service sta- | ser 
tions enables “the oils” to pay dividends.  siv: 

The silks and woolens they use; the — "o 
cosmetics they purchase; the hangings and } bu: 
furniture with which they beautify the , 
houses they build; the trade-marked foods | tio 
they buy; the electrical refrigerators, oil- | 4 
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kProsperity 


ging | burners and washing machines they install 
rity: | in their modern households give earning 
power to “industrials”. 

They buy 85 per cent of the goods sold 


sers 
sfor | in retail shops. 
These women have followed new trends 
and found them worth clinging to; they 
swq f accept and adhere to new standards. 
to | They will not turn back. Their slogan be- 
comes the nation’s slogan: Forward. 
cars § +++ GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and its 
bile [| advertisers both have won through good 
sta- | service the confidence of these progres- 


ids. [ sive women, whose unflagging buying of 
the [| nationally advertised products keeps 
ind business good. 

the Women make Prosperity—for the na- 
>ds tion and for the GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


oil- advertiser. 
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Must We See Every 


Salesman? 


G. B. Lewis Company 
Watertown, WIs. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

s a regular reader of your 
Weekly, I would appreciate some 
advice, as would the other execu- 
tives of this company, over whose 
desks your Weekly passes each week. 

This is a small company and the 
man in our organization who does 
our purchasing is only able to make 
it a part-time job, due to many 
other responsibilities that are loaded 
on his shoulders. This part-time 
proposition is all right from our 
point of view, as it takes care of 
our needs in an adequate manner. 

However, at times we are rather 
severely criticized by salesmen who 
call on us, whose services or equip- 
ment we either seldom need or never 
need, and the time required to see 
all of these folks is more than our 
part-time purchasing agent can pos- 
sibly afford to devote. 

Recently one of the larger firms 
in Milwaukee, one of whose execu- 
tives is on rather friendly terms 
with one of our executives, criti- 
cized this policy because one of the 
Milwaukee firm’s salesmen recently 
called at our office and our purchas- 
ing agent simply sent out word that 
he did not need anything in his line 
and could not take the time to see 
him. We feel perfectly justified in 
this attitude because of the multi- 
plicity of salesmen who call on us, 
and the time required to see them 
is mostly a nuisance. 

Would very much appreciate your 
suggestions or advice as to whether 
or not we are wrong in our policy 
and if we ought to go to the addi- 
tional burdensome expense of hav- 
ing a man hired who would take the 
time to see every salesman who 
came in, whether or not we ever 
had any reason to buy anything 
from him or use his services. 

Would also appreciate having 
what information you may have 
gathered from other sources as to 
what the ~ of other firms is 
under similar ea. 

KennitnH Hawkins, 
General Sales Manager. 


E hesitate to go on record as 

saying that a company policy 
is wrong without having had an op- 
portunity to examine more closely 
into the matter. And yet an ex- 
amination of the policy of other 
firms leads us to believe that the 
company which sends out word it 
cannot see a salesman who has 
traveled a long distance to get 
there, is very likely to build up a 
large amount of ill will in the long 
run. There lies before us on the 
desk as we write a letter from an 
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advertising agency on somewhat 
the same subject. This sentence 
stands out: “I always feel sorry 
for the procession of representa- 
tives which usually troops in here 
regularly every Tuesday morning, 
because I realize that each repre- 
sentative has cost some publisher 
at least $100 and yet often the 
best we can say is ‘we are hoping 
to get your publication on the list 
in about two years.’” 

If the Lewis company has its 
own salesmen out it expects and 
believes that they will secure an 
opportunity at least to present their 
proposition. It does cost the man- 
ufacturer or publisher a consider- 
able amount of money to send a 
salesman out on the road these 
days. Watertown, Wis., though 
only three and one-half hours from 
Chicago by train and one and one- 
half hours from Milwaukee by 
trolley, is not always a main 
route stop. The salesman from 
Baltimore who goes to Watertown, 
one would think, had a perfectly 
good reason for going there and 
a message to deliver which he at 
least thinks is important. 

A recent article based upon the 
experiences of the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company, which dis- 
tributes a book to each visiting 
salesman and tries in every way 
to be as helpful as possible to him, 
is one which we have suggested to 
our inquirer for reading. 

On the other hand, if a long 
line of salesmen, with nothing in 
particular to say, has been using up 
the time of the Lewis company 
executives, we can very well ap- 
preciate their viewpoint. We have 
a suggestion to make. Since the 
question is a matter of time and as 
every individual has the same 
amount of time during the day, 
why would it not be possible to 
put a sign up in the outside office. 
This sign might read something 
like this: 


This is a small company. Our 
purchasing agent is a very busy 
man. He will try to see on | sales- 
man at least once and hear his 
story. But because of the great 
amount of calls upon his time it is 
essential that each salesman sub- 
mit his proposition in as brief a 
form as possible. We will always 
read letters from salesmen making 
such specific offerings in writing. 
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We will try to see each man who 
calls, but please make it brief. 


After trying out a sign like this 
for a certain length of time, it 
might be well to see whether it 
has actually cut down the number 
of salesmen and the amount of 
time they, take from the purchas- 
ing agent’s busy day. If, as the 
letter indicates, a certain amount 
of ill will has already been created 
by a refusal to see a salesman from 
a nearby. city, it must be true that 
people who came from a farther 
distance than Milwaukee must also 
have felt a certain amount of an- 
noyance if they were refused an 
audience. It is a matter worth 
looking into carefully and adopting 
some method which will give at 
least a few minutes to every. sales- 
man for at least one visit when 
the situation may be explained to 
him politely and frankly.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK 


Additional Chain-Store Sales 


The following chain stores, in addi- 
tion to those listed in the table in the 
November 14 issue, have reported sales: 

The Kroger Grocery and Baking Com- 
pany for the five weeks to November 2, 
reports sales of $27,989,348, against 
$22,744,281 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year, an increase of 23 per 
cent. Sales for the forty-four weeks to 
November 2, amounted to $239,492,212, 
against $168,908,937 for the correspond- 
ing period of last year, an increase of 
41.7 per cent. 

The Mac Marr Stores for the month 
of October report sales of $7,559,658, 
against $6,859,235, for October, last 
year, an increase of 10.2 per cent. Sales 
for the ten months of this year amounted 
to $69,726,698, against $59,151,775 for 
the corresponding period of last year, 
an increase of 17.8 per cent. 

The John R. Thompson Company re- 
ports sales of $1,366,724 for October, 
against $1,269,075 for October, last 
year, an increase of 7.6 per cent. Sales 
for the ten months of this year amounted 
to $13,138,835, against $12,123,927, an 
increase of 8.3 per cent. This chain re- 
ports 121 restaurants in operation at the 
end of October, this year, the same num- 
ber as operated at the end of October, 

t year. 


W. Rose, e, Vice-President, 


McLaughlin & Associates 

Edward William Rose, for three years 
with the copy staff of the H. W. 
Kastor & Sons Company, Inc., Chicago 
adve rtising agency, has been made ex- 
ecutive vice-president of R. J. A. Me- 
Laughlin & Associates, Inc., advertising 
agency: of that at, He will be in 
charge of copy and layout. 
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Readsboro Chair Company 
Starts Campaign 


“We recently commenced a moderate 
advertising campaign featuring our seat- 
ing for auditoriums, schools, halls, 
Sunday schools, etc.,”” Albert B 
resident of the Readsboro 

company, Readsboro, Vt., writes 
Painters’ Inx. “This line,” he states, 
“comprises special furniture for kinder- 
garten departments, special tablet arm 
chairs, etc. We are using religious 


as ee and educational journals are 
also being used to advertise tablet arm 
chairs and other special items for school 
rooms. Later on the company is plan- 
ning to use magazines to feature juvenile 
furniture, cribs and bassinets, play yards 
and high chairs. This campaign is be- 
ing handled by the Hays Advertising 
Agency, Burlington, Vt. 


De Soto Motor Appoints 
L. J. Hannah 


L. J. Hannah has been appointed di- 
rector of sales development of the De 
Soto Motor Corporation to succeed 
Charles Gaither Hall, Jr., who has been 
transferred by the Chrysler, Corporation 
to the sales promotion department of 
Dodge Brothers. Mr. Hannah has been 
district manager in the Cincinnati dis- 
trict for De Soto, 


H. C. Scheck with Hutchins 
Agency 

Homer C. Scheck, formerly director 
of publicity of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing company, 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of radio 
and telephone apparatus, has joined the 
Hutchins Advertising Company, Inc., 
of that city. 


Boston Engraving Companies 


Consolidate 

The Graphic Arts Engraving Com- 
pany and the Folsom Engraving Com- 
any, both of Boston, have consolidated. 
he businesses will be carried on here- 
after at the plant of the Folsom com- 
pany. The personnel of both companies 
will remain the same. 


A. M. Frankfurter with 


‘The Antiquarian” 

Dr. Alfred M. Frankfurter has been 
appointed executive editor of The An- 
tiquarian, New York. He was formerly 
curator of the Berlin Museum and, at 
one time, was editor of the Living Age. 


To Direct Triplex Safety 
Glass Sales 


C. F. Leland has been appointed sales 
manager of the Triplex Safety Glass 
Company, Clifton, N. J. He formerly 
was with the Wayne Oil Tank & Pump 
Company, now the Wayne Company, for 
eighteen years. 
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illustration for Liberty 

$a 1929, Liberty presented the 
best list of contributors in its history. 

Many names, new fo Liberty, are included in thisf.”’ 


partial list of authors who furnished most of this years 


editorial content: 


Achmed Abdullah Ralph Barton Ellis Parker Butler 
Franklin P. Adams Rex Beach Canby Chambers 
Frank R. Adams Barry Bennefield Robert W. Chambers 
George Ade Arnold Bennett Octavus Roy Cohen 
Michael Arlen Frederick Hazlitt Brennan Elmer Davis 

Faith Baldwin Royal Brown Vina Delmar 
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Edward Doherty 

Phyllis Duganne 

Alma and Paul Ellerbe 

Prof. Irving Fisher 

E. E. Free 

Hugh Fullerton 

John Galsworthy 

Dana Gatlin 

Floyd Gibbons 

Walton Green 

D. W. Griffith 

Beatrice Grimshaw 

James Norman Hall 

Norman S. Hall 

Cosmo Hamilton 

Helen Hathaway 

Arthur Sears Henning 

Elizabeth Sanxay Holding 

Edward Hope 

Llewellyn Hughes 

Inez Haynes Irwin 

Wallace Irwin 

Princess Alexandra 
Kropotkin 

Clara E. Laughlin 

Harper Leech 

Mark Lee Luther 


General William Mitchell 
Gouverneur Morris 

Arthur T. Munyan 

Gerald Mygatt 

Kathleen Norris 


Henry Wallace Phillips 


Nina Wilcox Putnam 
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Arthur Somers Roche 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Elliott White Springs 
Laurence Stallings 
Adela Rogers St. Johns 
Lothrop Stoddard 
Edward Dean Sullivan 
Sidney Sutherland 

Ida M. Tarbell 

William T. Tilden 

Capt. John W. Thomason 
George Trevor 


Jim Tully 

Louis Joseph Vance 
Hugh Walpole 
John B. Watson 
Rita Weiman 
Patricia Wentworth 
M, R. Werner 

P. G. Wodehouse 
William Almon Wolff 
P. C. Wren 

Frank Lloyd Wright 
1. A. R. Wylie 


Liberty promises that most of these 


authors will again appear in 1930, and 


that there will be many worthy additions. 





any magazine. 





Authors... they are the 
Circulation Department 


Liberty does not solicit subscriptions. Authors 
. . they are the circulation department. They 
solicit an urge-to-read that alone is vigorous 
enough fo propel the elusive public to the 
newsdealers every week. More than 2,250,000 
net paid circulation in less than six years . . 
and already the biggest newsdealer sale of 
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When You Plan a Market Survey 


A Few Elementary Considerations for Starting Research Men Off on the 
Right Foot 


By Aesop Glim 


BEFORE you, my dear pupils, 

* grow up to be exalted (and 
highly opinionated) advertising 
managers, sales managers or ad- 
vertising agency executives—try to 
absorb from old Aesop Glim a 
little common sense on the matter 
of market surveys. 

And when you get to be those 
same exalted (and highly opinion- 
ated) such-and-suches, try to re- 
member the few fundamentals 
which I shall proceed to expound 
herewith. Like most fundamentals, 
they are surprisingly simple. 

What is a market survey? In 
its barest elements, a market survey 
is: 

1. A gathering of information 
regarding 

(a) One or more specific groups 
of people— consumers, retailers, 
wholesalers, producers or specialists 

(such as architects, engineers, doc- 

tors, trade authorities, etc.) 

(b) Located in one or more spe- 
cific ig ny = 

(c) Their habits and opinions 

(d) When buying or selling or 
specifying 

(e) Your product 


(f) And/or competitive products. 


2. By asking questions of or 
about said people—through either 
personal interviews or question- 
naires sent by mail 

3. For the purpose of creating, 
checking or improving 

(a) Your merchandise. 


(b) Your selling methods. 
(c) Your advertising. 


You want each question answered 
by a sufficiently large number of 
people so that the margin of human 
error is reduced to a minimum, 
thereby establishing—through the 
good old Law of Averages—an ap- 
proximation to Truth in the Nude. 

And right at this point, be sure 
you understand that it’s not nude, 
nuder and nudest. Your only 
choice is nude versus not nude. If 
you fear the nude, don’t bother 
with market surveys. Play your 
hunches. If you are fearless, then 


go the limit. Get all seven veils 
off. Make a survey! 

Leaving the Vale of Similes, we 
will assume that you are now of 
the exalted (and highly opinion- 
ated). You know all I’ve said thus 
far. Your fingers are itching to 
write (or perhaps even formu- 
late) the questionnaires. 

Don’t do it! 

Have you ever spent weary 
hours ringing doorbells to find out 
why Mrs. Jones—who is in the 
process of giving her baby the 
morning bath—does or does not 
use AB Beans? Have you ever 
used your every resource to find 
out why Tony—the leading fruit 
man—does not sell more Casaba 
melons than he does bananas? 
Have you ever tried to discover 
why XA tomatoes are fifth in the 
order of sales in Brown’s Grocery 
Store, while they are first in 
Black’s? Have you ever faced a 
druggist, who has just seen two 
customers leave his store. while he 
talked to you, and then got him 
back into a frame of mind where 
he would tell you the real story of 
the talcum powder business and 
why the XYZ Company is making 
such strides? “Have you ever faced 
the battery of interruptions—by 
secretary, senior vice-president, of- 
fice boy and telephone—while you 
attempted to learn the oninion of a 
hard-boiled executive on the ad- 
visability of merging the various 
units of the peanut brittle and 
fudge industries? 

If you have not, you are in no 
position to draw up a question- 
naire. Your efforts can only result 
in questions which cause confusion, 
make the investigator’s task need- 
lessly difficult and fail to bring 
forth the information you desire. 
Experience is the sine qua non of 
questionnaire building. It is not 
at all difficult to take a paper and 
pencil and write question after 
question. Some are good, some 
meaningless and some poor. But 
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EXPERIENCE IN EVERY 
IMPORTANT FIELD 





Because we sincerely want to produce 


the best product in our field, we constantly 
are building toward the type of person 
who is able, creative — yet responsible 
enough to understand the advantages of 
group work. And because the range of 
our operations is extensive, we offer a 
diversity of talent and experience which 
touches every important field of modern 


manufacturing. 


CHICAG 
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unless you can actually visualize 
your field, the people from whom 
information is to be secured and 
the conditions under which that in- 
formation is to be obtained, you 
will not draw up a workable ques- 
tionnaire. 

Would you turn over to a re- 
search man the job of getting out 
an important piece of copy? That 
would be just as practical as your 
attempting to do his work. He 
would make no bigger botch of the 
copy job than you would of the 
questionnaire. 

Don’t get the impression that 
there is anything especially intri- 
cate about questionnaire work. It 
merely requires a background of 
experience. On the other hand, 
don’t think that you, as the execu- 
tive, have no place in the picture. 
You fill a prominent niche. If you 
confine your efforts to the limits of 
your own job and if you do your 
real part of the work, you will as- 
sure the drawing of a good ques- 
tionnaire. 

Your job is to define the purpose 


and the scope of the survey. That 
sounds easy, but more investiga- 
tions have gone on the rocks be- 
cause of failure to observe this ele- 
mentary principle, than from any 
other reason. 


You, more than anyone else, 
know why a particular survey is 
planned. You know what the meat 
of the situation is. There are just 
a few important questions to be 
answered. What are they? Just 
what was it you and your client— 
or your chief—discussed? You 
didn’t spend that hour going over 
question after question. You talked 
about a few headline subjects. You 
wanted to know the answer to this, 
this and this question. 

What are those basic questions? 

If you want to do your proper 
part toward preparing a good ques- 
tionnaire, here it is: Sit down in 
the quiet of your own office and 
put down in black and white those 
pertinent matters which are to be 
covered in the survey. 

Use this formula: At the top of 
the page write the one word, 

PROBLEM 

Under this heading outline fully 

the situation as you know it. In 
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this section don’t try to skimp and 
to save words. into detail. 
Enjoy yourself to your heart’s con- 
tent in writing sentence after sen- 
tence. Tell everything you know 
—explain the problem fully. That 
finished, put down your second cap- 
tion. This will read, 
I WANT TO KNOW 

Under this heading, list those im- 
portant basic questions which you 
want answered. Remember you 
have been given all the liberty to 
write at length under the first cap- 
tion. Here you are limited. You 
are still not drawing up the ques- 
tionnaires. You are defining the 
specific problem. Next write this 


heading, 
SCOPE 

Under this caption put down 
specifically from whom you want 
the information and the exact ter- 
ritories in which you want the sur- 
vey made. 

Now you are finished. Examine 
carefully what you have written. 
Is the problem outlined fully? 
Have you explained everything? 
Have you given all angles and 
slants? Are any of them extrane- 
ous or are they all really basic? 

If you have done a good job thus 
far and if you are wise, you will 
stop right here and call in an ex- 
perienced research man. He is the 
one to draw up the actual ques- 
tionnaires. 

He will do a good job, because 
you have started him off on the 
right foot. He now knows posi- 
tively what your problem is. He 
knows what you want to know. He 
is not going to spend his own time 
and the time of his force in col- 
lecting miscellaneous data, which 
might be interesting, but of no as- 
sistance to you in your present 
situation. Without a lost motion, 
he can now set about framing the 
exact questions to bring forth the 
desired information. 

If you were the ordinary execu- 
tive, you would not have followed 
this practice. You would have 
called in your research man and, in 
a very businesslike, get-it-off-my- 
desk manner, you would have out- 
lined broadly—oh, so broadly— 
what information you wanted. 
You would have talked in generali- 
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ties. You would have wanted to 
know all about this, this and that. 
The fact is, you would have been 
too lazy to think. You would have 
sent your research man out half- 
cocked and then you would have 
cursed his report because it omitted 
the very thing you wanted to know 
—which, by the way, was just the 
thing you failed to mention in your 
talk. 


The Proper Start 


Three-quarters of the success of 
any investigation is based on the 
proper start—on a full understand- 
ing of the problem and the infor- 
mation required. You have doubt- 
less seen voluminous reports, which 
were not worth one cent so far as 
their adaptability was concerned. 
You may have seen terse reports, 
full of meat. You may wager that 
the first type was based on ram- 
bling questionnaires. You may be 
sure that the research man knew 
what he was after in the second. 

There may be times when you 
really want a subject covered from 
Ato Z. In such cases it is all the 
more important to follow the 
formula. It means more work, but 
it assures the proper coverage of 
every important subject. In the 
majority of cases, the investigation 
is centered around a few important 
questions. Get the answers to those 
questions and your problem is 
solved. All other information is 
extraneous. 

Help your research man to put 
bullets and not buckshot into his 
gun. Let him concentrate on spe- 
cific problems. It saves time. It 
saves money. It gets satisfactory 
results. 

And now, having told you not to 
draw up questionnaires, I know 
you will go right ahead and do it. 
It is the big executive’s license. 
But the Problem-I-want-to-know- 
Scope formula is still good, 
whether you or others finally write 
the questionnaires. Before you put 
down question one, ‘determine defi- 
nitely—and put it down in writing 
—what your problem is and what 
the main questions are. By so do- 
ing you may still avoid some of the 
pitfalls which have vitiated so 
many investigations. 
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Trade Commission Rules on 
Use of “Lumber” in Copy 


Gypsum building materials made to 
be used in place of lumber are not 


lumber as the term is understood in the 
trade, according to the findings of the 
Federal Trade Commission in the case 
peokmses Corporation of St. 


of the 
Louis. company, manu- 
facturing gypsum building materials, has 
been ordered to cease and desist from 

“Using the word ‘lumber’ and or the 
words ‘Roc Lumber’ in catalogs, 
pamphlets or advertising matter used in 
the offering for sale or sale in inter- 
state commerce of gypsum products or 
gypsum building materials unless and 
until the word ‘lumber’ and or the 
words ‘Rockwood Lumber’ are qualified 
by the use of the word ‘gypsum’ or 
some other word or words equally ex- 
planatory in lettering equally as con- 
spicuous as the word ‘lumber.’ ”’ 

The improper use of the word “lum- 
ber,” the Commission holds, has a ten- 
dency to deceive the public into ot mend 
ing that the company’s products are 
actually cut from trees. 


“Chilton Catalog and Direc- 
tory” Changes Name 


The “Chilton Catalog and Directory” 
published by the Chilton Class Journal 
Company, Philadelphia, a division of the 
United Business ublishers, Inc., will 
change its name to the “Chilton Auto- 
motive Multi-Guide.” The first issue un- 
<= new name will appear in April, 
1 


With Seattle “Post 


Intelligencer” 

J. J. Atkinson, recently with the 
financial advertising staff of the Los 
Angeles Examiner, is now head of the 
financial advertising staff of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. C. W. Root has 
been ded to the financial advertising 
staff of the Examiner. 


Toy Account to A. Lewis 
Agency 
Ferdinand Strauss, Inc., New PB in 
manufacturer of toys, has sogeintes 
is, advertising agency of i 
direct its advertising account. 
publications, business papers an 
mail will be used 


Advanced by Ohio National 
Bank 


John J. Tierney, of the promotion de- 
partment, has m appointed assistant 
vice-president of the Ohio National 
Bank, Columbus, Ohio. 


“Los Angeles Apparel Gazette” 


Changes Name 
The Los Angeles Apparel Gazette has 
changed its name to the Los Angeles 
Modes and Apparel Gazette. 


uvenile 
direct 
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ip pean Going Back Ti 


An Association Campaign based 
on a recognition of the vital im- 
portance of dealer support..... 


g ge Laundryowners National Association has been con- 
ducting an advertising campaign to increase the domestic 
business of laundries. 


q ‘%O accomplish this a campaign in National publications 
has been conceived and executed. It is an excellent 
campaign, well suited to its assignment. 


Lbs addition, a very considerable portion of the total ap- 
propriation has been set aside for one purpose—to gain 
the support of the manufacturer and of the retailer who 
make and sell to the public the things that laundries wash. 


Eo the public’s faith in the efficiency and safety of laun- 
dry service is to a large extent at the mercy of the 
textile-apparel trade. Particularly the influence of the retail 
dealer is strong. If he attributes the failure of returned 
textiles to ill-treatment by the laundry (which, through lack 
of knowledge he sometimes used to do), he destroys the 
laundry’s good will faster than any amount of consumer 
advertising can build it up. 


O do away with the prejudice thus created, to establish 
a true conception of the safety of modern scientific 
laundry processes, and to demonstrate the shortcomings of 


THE FAIRCHILI 


8 EAST 13th STR 


DAILY NEWS RECORD MEN’S WEAR FAIRCHILD TEXTILE-APPAREL ANALY 
FAIRCHILD’S INTERNATIONAL (PARIS) RETAILING STYLE SOU 
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UNDAMENTALS 


certain faulty textile | sae pring the Laundryowners National 
Association has conducted an educational campaign directly 
to the textile manufacturer and distributor. 


ATURALLY, the publications chosen for this campaign 
have been the two publications which cover the tex- 
tile trade from raw material to retail counter. 


N the words of Mr. W. G. Conover, Chairman of the 

L.N.A. committee on textile relations: “The... medium 
... to combat this prejudice has been a full page each week 
in two publications, DAILY NEWS RECORD and... 
RETAILING. 


HESE two publications . . . thoroughly cover the tex- 

tile manufacturer and the retailer, giving . . . probably 
the most comprehensive coverage obtainable... and our 
Laundry Standard page, maintained as a page of informative 
news... has played... an invaluable part in a noticeably 
improved situation.” 


Ts by the proper allocation of a portion of its ap- 
propriation to the cultivation of the trade, one cooper- 
ative campaign has made doubly sure of success. 


i any cooperative campaign designed to increase the use 
of any article or service influenced directly or indirectly 
by the textile apparel trade, advertising to that trade can- 
not be neglected. And advertising to the textile-apparel 
trade is synonymous with advertising in The Fairchild Pub- 
lications, each of which covers its section of that field. 


UBLICATIONS 


DMEN’S WEAR DAILY FAIRCHILD BULLETINS (LONDON—PARIS) 
IRCHILD TRADE DIRECTORIES MAN and his clothes (LONDON) 
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Smoothing Argentina’s Way 


From less than a million dollars in 1914, U. S. exports of lubri- 
cating oils to Argentina jumped to $4,155,227 in 1926 . . . Total 
world export of oils, greases, etc., to that prosperous country 
during 1926 reached the imposing figure of $74,919,388, a gain 
in excess of $15,000,000 over 1925. 


Argentina is wealthy, cultured, ambitious, growing, and year 
by year has more and more wheels to turn. It is now sixth 
among the countries buying U. S. products, and receives 3.5% 
of total exports from this country. Argentina spells sales op- 
portunity. 


Naturally, it has a great newspaper—La Prensa—first in all that 
means true leadership, in circulation, class of readers, pictorial 
and editorial features, world news, and advertising carried, in- 
cluding classified. Its public is a responsive one. Its policy 
is national. It is the paper of and for the people, and as such 
constitutes the first and permanent choice of American manu- 
facturers entering this fast-growing market. 


An intimate knowledge of selling condition is at your service 
without cost. 


LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 
**South America’s Greatest Newspaper”’ 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC, 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
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New England Council Gives 
Attention to Price Cutting 


Fifth Conference Also Gets Reports on Development of Recreational 
Resources 


por five years there has been 
a program under way to in- 
crease the business prosperity of 
New England. Reports on what 
has been accomplished were pre- 
sented at the recent two-day con- 
ference, attended by Governors of 
the New England States, held at 
Boston by the New England Coun- 
cil. At each of the various group 
and State meetings, satisfaction 
was expressed with the results 
which are being achieved. Plans 
were approved for more intensive 
cultivation of markets for prod- 
ucts of New England manufacture 
and for development of the terri- 
tory’s recreational resources. 
Distribution problems, as_ they 
concern New England manufac- 
turers in their home markets and 
in markets outside of New En- 
gland, were discussed. The factor 
of group buying and the destruc- 
tive influence of markdowns were 
the subject of an address by A. 
Lincoln Filene in which he declared 
that the present hand-to-mouth 
civilization has not cultivated the 
habit of looking into the future. 
No longer, as in the good old 
days, said Mr. Filene, can the man- 
ufacturer lay his plans as he did 
when retailers took what they were 
given and said nothing. On the other 
hand, there is the retailer who, 
after enjoying a buyers’ market 
for sO many years, is in grave 
danger of acquiring an autocratic 
complex himself. Much of the 
rub, it was explained, is caused 
by distribution costs. 
“Manufacturers are continually 
complaining about the high cost of 
distribution and there is no doubt 
that distribution does cost too 
much,” Mr. Filene stated. “But 
the responsibility is not always the 
retailer’s. Markdowns are a fla- 
grant cause of waste. They mean 
either that the retailer has bought 
too much of a certain kind of mer- 
chandise or that he has bought 
merchandise that will not sell. To 





> skill. 


the extent that the retailer dictates 
the quantity and kind of goods 
which he buys, his failure to sell 
them profitably is his own fault. 

“But suppose, as is often the 
case, he has completely followed 
the manufacturer’s lead as to quan- 
tity and kind, trusting in the man- 
ufacturer’s judgment and prestige. 
Then if markdowns on those goods 
become necessary and the cost of 
distribution rises, is not the fault 
the manufacturer’s quite as much 
as the retailer’s? If distribution 
is to be made less wasteful, less 
costly, the manufacturer must learn 
to serve the distributor in the most 
economical and intelligent way, 
just as the distributor must help 
the manufacturer to produce with 
the maximum intelligence and econ- 
omy.” 

Whether the problem is referred 
to as the “new competition,” “profit- 
less prosperity” or merely as the 
“price-cutting problem,” in the opin- 
ion of L. V. Alden, of the Thomp- 
son & Lichtner Company, it basi- 
cally deals with depressed price 
levels. The situation presents it- 
self when there is a virtual equali- 
zation of all real competitive ad- 
vantages, when competitors enjoy 
no special or monopolized advan- 
tages in manufacturing facilities, 
product, management skill, manu- 
facturing costs or merchandising 
Mr. Alden described how 
the situation comes about as fol- 
lows: 

“Except for minor differences, 
too small to be an effective basis 
for profit, each manufacturer pro- 
duces the same product, at about 
the same cost and distributes it 
with about the same effectiveness. 
The disturbing aspect of this situ- 
ation is that under these condi- 
tions profitable price levels seem 
to be unstable. The individual, 
failing to make an adequate profit 
on the volume he now has, attempts 
to increase that volume partly by 
more intensive selling effort and 
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partly by lowering his price. Most 
of the increase secured by these 
methods must necessarily come 
from competitors, who, on feeling 
this loss, must also adopt similar 
tactics and are virtually compelled 
to redouble their own selling ef- 
forts and depress their own prices. 

“Thus the vicious circle starts 
with underbidding continuing in 
the effort, not necessarily to in- 
crease volume, but often to hold 
normal volume, until prices are so 
low that no one dare underbid any 
further. A characteristic feature 
of this situation is the great em- 
phasis placed on trick selling terms 
and discounts, on free concessions 
and allowances of every nature and 
on similar expedients designed pri- 
marily as a smoke screen for the 
price-cutting tactics.” 

Industry education, advised Mr. 
Alden, should hit more directly at 
the cause of depressed price levels, 
at the illusion that competitive 
price cutting, either direct or dis- 
guised, can ever be profitable. By 
hammering home the indisputable 
facts which reveal the futility of 
price cutting reasoning, the pres- 
ent influences on price level, he be- 
lieves, can be reversed. 

In the discussions on development 
of New England’s recreational re- 
sources, William Tudor Gardiner, 
Governor of Maine, said that the 
tourist business of his State for 
1929 exceeded all records. “We 
look,” he said, “for the New En- 
gland quality label to afford bet- 
ter marketing facilities for our 
agricultural products and we are 
conscious of the opportunity of ex- 
panding our dairy business.” 

The tourist business of Vermont, 
it was stated by Governor Norman 
S. Case, “for the past summer was 
in greater volume than ever be- 
fore,” and he prophesied an in- 
crease in 1930. One of the impor- 
tant objectives of the Vermont 
Department of Agriculture, he 
noted, is the rapid extension of 
the New England Farm Marketing 
Program, sponsored by the Council. 

In the opinion of Henry D. 
Sharpe, president and treasurer of 
the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Com- 
pany, the best market for New 
England chambers of commerce 
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to cultivate in order to build up 
the industrial strength of their 
community, is the home market. 
“Less and less money should be 
expended upon the small percen- 
tage of industries migrating from 
one place to another,” he said. 
“Greater effort should be made in 
cultivating the new industries which 
spring up within the communities 
themselves. In other words, the 
home market is the most fruitful 
market to cultivate.” 

The importance of market an- 
alysis was stressed in a talk by 
Frederick H. Payne, president of 
the Greenfield Tap and Die Cor- 
poration. “If every New England 
industry would put into effect sim- 
ple forms of co-operative market 
analysis,” in his opinion, “many 
future failures would be averted, 
the sale of red ink would be less- 
ened and present profits would be 
permanently maintained and _in- 
creased.” 


Change in “Wisconsin 
Agriculturist and Farmer” 


Following the resignation of John 
Cunningham as managing editor of the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, 
Racine, Wis., effective December 1, 
Dante Pierce, Wayne Everett and M. J. 
Knoblock will become publishers of that 
paper. The Wisconsin Farmer, pub- 
lished by Mr. Pierce at Madison, Wis., 
was recently merged with the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, Mr. Pierce acquiring a 
controlling interest in the consolidation 
now publishing the Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist and Farmer. Mr. Cunningham 
continues as president. 


Continental Oil to Tracy, 
Locke & Dawson 


The Continental Oil Company, Den- 
ver, has appointed Tracy, Locke & 
Dawson, Inc., Dallas, Tex., advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 


Made Secretary, General 


Business Films 
Ferdinand Springer, for the last sev 
eral years with the General Business 
Films, Inc., New York, has been made 
secretary of that company. 


Appoints Z. L. Potter Agency 
The Chemical Toilet Company, ‘a 


Y., has appointed the Z._ 

Potter Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct the ad 
vertising of its San-Equip septic tank 
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What Advertising Is All About? 
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ESIDES art in typography, does he know 
publication requirements, sizes and closing 
dates? Does he know the make-up and build- 


up of media so that your advertisement will get 
favorable position and prominent attention? Does 
he read advertising understandingly in order that he 
will express its message, typographically, con amore? 
Members of A. T. A. not only know their business; 
they know something of yours. Buy typography 
only from members of Advertising Typographers of 
America whose names are listed immediately below: 





* Members Advertising Typographers of America 


YY 





< 


Boston 
Tue BERKELEY Press 
Tue Woop CLARKE Press 
Chicago 
ARKIN ADVERTISERSSERVICE 
Bertscu & COOPER 
J. M. Bunpscno, INc. 
HayEs-LOCHNER 
Harowp A. Hoimes, INc. 
(leveland 
SKELLY TYPESETTING Co. 
Detroit 
GeorGE WILLENS & Co. 
Indianapolis 
THE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
Co. Los Angeles 
TyYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE Co. 





New York (ty 

Ap Service Co. 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ 
Service Co. 

ADVERTISING-CRAFTSMEN, 
Inc, (A-C) 

ADVERTISING TYPOG- 
RAPHERS, INC. 

Tue ApvertyPE Co., INC. 

E. M. DIAMANT TyPo- 
GRAPHIC SERVICE 

Frost BROTHERS 

Davip Gitpga & Co., INc. 

HELLER-EDWARDS TyPoc- 
RAPHY, INC. 

MontTaGuE Lee Co., INC. 

FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, 
INc. 

Roya TyPOGRAPHERS, INC. 





SuPREME AD SERVICE 

TRI-ARTS PRINTING Corp. 

TyYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE Co. 
or N. Y., Inc. 

Kurt H. Voix, INc. 

Wooprow Press, INc. 


Philadelphia 
PROGRESSIVE COMPOSITION 
oO. 
Wiens, INC. 


Pittsburgh 
KEYSTONE COMPOSITION Co. 
Epwtn H. Stuart, INc. 


St. Louis 
Warwick TYPOGRAPHERS, 
Inc. Toronto 


Swan SERVICE 





< 
_ NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
< 
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es ONE MA 
IS ANOTHER MAN’ 


THE CAPACITY to differ in tastes, tendencies and activi 
dividuality. And so it is in Boston. The people themselve 

—are in no way different from those of other cities. Outward 
and act alike. In reality they are divided into two separatg 
individualities that cause them to differ markedly in their m 


outlook, in their, likes and dislikes and even in their readin 


And these differences can be traced to the influences of here 
environment. ® Because there two groups of people in Bo 
found in different camps. During the years the Herald-Tra 
lowing among one group, a circulation that is not duplicated 
The other three papers aligned themselves with the other gro 
that these three newspapers are quite similar, while the 
different. © These differences in the population groups a 
stressed because it is important for the advertiser to realize 
Boston depends on making use of that knowledge in order to 


newspaper but the Herald-Traveler reaches the more imporiftw 


advertisers have found by years of experience that it is thi 


readily to advertising and has proved by actual purchase its fyi 


Herald-Traveler group is the back-bone of the Boston mar 
papers can be used to cover the other group. 


Advertising representative : For seven years 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY first in national 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. cial, automobile ar 
914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, IIl. Boston daily pape 
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“And for bountiful erops— 
We thank Thee”’ 


Giving thanks for “bountiful crops” is more 
than mere formality in the South this year. 
Cotton, rice, tobacco, sweet potatoes, peanuts, 
sugar cane and winter wheat yields, all are near 
or above the ten-year averages. 


In this market SOUTHERN RURALIST is— 


—in total paid circulation; 
“urs [ —in editorial merit; 
—in coverage in the group of 
states comprising the highest farm values. 


CIRCULATION GUARANTEE 650,000 
{ 100% Net Paid, No Arrears, No Bulk— 
Rate $3.50 Per Agate Line. 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 


Serves Every Interest of the Farm Home 
ATLANTA, GA, 


National Advertising Representatives: 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency. 
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The 
Advertiser and the 
Right of Privacy 


R. J. Ports & Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Editor of Printers I’nx: 

Some fime ago you printed an ar- 
ticle which may be referred to as 
“The Right of Privacy.” The par- 
ticular article which I have in mind 
denied the right of heirs or mem- 
bers of the family to sue for dam- 
ages. I am practically sure that this 
appeared in Printers’ Inx. 

If you will advise me the date 
of issue I will appreciate it very 
much. If it did not appear in Print- 
ers’ INK, cam you refer me to some 
authority along this lime? 

-R. J. Ports. 

F. Wattrs Armstronc Company 

ADVERTISING 
PHILADELPHIA 
yy of Printers’ Inx: 

i: ave you at any time published data 
which would explain the position of a 
firm or corporation that wished to use 
for advertising purposes or purposes of 
trade the name, portrait, or picture of 
any deceased person? 

Is it necessary to obtain first the 
written consent of a relative of the de- 
ceased ? 

If you have such information avail- 
able can you tell us how we may obtain 
it! 

F. Watttrs ArMstronGc ComMPANy. 


SERIES of three articles 
i was published in Printers’ 
Ink covering the use of names and 
pictures of individuals in advertis- 
ing. The articles were prepared 
by Boyd L. Bailey, member of the 
New York Bar. They will be 
found on page 121, August 1, 1929; 
page 93, August 8, 1929, and page 
28, August 29, 1929. 

In addition to explaining what 

may and may not be done with 
names and pictures of living per- 
sons in advertising, facts are also 
presented concerning (1) the use 
of a deceased person’s photograph 
in advertising, (2) the use of the 
names of corporations and partner- 
ships, and (3) the use of the names 
and pictures of minors. 
_ Another article on a related sub- 
ject: “Radio Advertising and the 
Right of Privacy,” was published 
on page 81 of the January 10, 1929, 
issue. This presents the legal re- 
strictions governing the mention of 
names of individuals in advertis- 
ing over the air. 
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These articles will answer most 
questions concerning the right of 
an advertiser to use names, photo- 
graphs or letters in printed or 
= advertising —[Ed. Printers’ 

NK. 


Appointed to Judge Chicago 
Poster Contest 


Albert W. Sherer, vlan qestitgat of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc., Charles 
Daniel Frey, president of the Charles 
Daniel Frey Company, and Bernard J 
Mullaney, vice-president in cha: of pub- 
lic relations of the People’s Light 
& Coke Company, have been appointed 
as three of the five judges of a poster 
design contest being sponsored by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. The 
poster is to advertise “Chicago—World 
City Week,” from February 3 to 8 and 
a — of $700 is offered to the resident 
of that city or one of its suburbs who 
a the design judged to be the 

st. 


Reports 166 Colleges Offering 
Advertising Courses 


There are in the United States 166 
colleges and universities which offer 
one or more courses in advertising, 
J. O. Malott, of the United States O 
fice of Education reports. Other inter- 
esting data compiled by Mr. Malott 
show that of the 158 institutions report- 
ing their enrolments in advertising, the 
registration totaled 11,357 students. New 
York University leads with 2,785; the 
College of the City of Detroit is sec- 
ond with 586 and Northwestern Uni- 
versity third with 535. 


“Motive Power,” New 


Publication 

Motive Power will be the name of a 
new monthly technical magazine to be 
published by the Gillette Publishing 
Comeany, Chicago, under the direction 
A. Wilson and E. B. Howe. The 
th magazine, it is stated, will be de- 
voted to the application and operation 

of mobile and semi-mobile power. 


California Publishers to Meet 
in January 

The California Newspaper Publishers 
Association will hold its forty-second 
annual meeting at Long Beach, Calif., 
on January 10 and 11, 1930. Justus 
F. Craemer, president, will preside. The 
theme of the meeting will be “Cali- 
fornia Advertising Minded.” 


Packard Income Shows Gain 

The net income of the Packard Motor 
Car Com ~v for the fiscal year ended 
August 31, 1929, amounted to $25, 
183,256, after charges and taxes. his 
compares with a net income of $21,- 
885,416, for the fiscal year ended 
August 31, 1928. 
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Death of 
Charles H. Betts 


HARLES H. BETTS, editor 

and publisher of the Lyons, 
N. Y., Republican and the Clyde 
Times, shot and killed himself at 
Lyons last week. Ill health over 
the last few years is believed to 
have been the cause of the act. 

While widely known in political 
circles for his work as a leader in 
the Republican party, and known 
to advertisers and _ publishers 
through the Lyons Republican, of 
which he had been publisher for 
thirty-two years, his particular 
contribution to advertising is not 
so generally known. It was as 
Assemblyman, in 1921, that Mr. 
Betts introduced the Printers’ INK 
Model Statute in the lower house 
of the Legislature of the State of 
New York. On enactment of his 
bill, Mr. Betts, telegraphing Print- 
ERS’ INK, told how, on introduction 
of the bill, hardly a lawyer in the 
Legislature was in favor of the 
bill, because it cut out the 
word “knowingly,” which rendered 
worthless the law then in existence. 

On May 11, 1921, Mr. Betts was 
the guest of honor at a luncheon 
tendered by the Advertising Club 
of New York on which occasion 
Mr. Betts presented the club with 
the pen used by Governor Miller 
in signing the bill. 

His activities directed toward 
legislating against misuses of ad- 
vertising also included other bills 
which he sponsored, such as a bill 
to bring about changes in financial 
advertising of securities and a bill 
to stop unnecessary expense to the 
State through the publishing of 
session laws which, he contended, 
was not advertising. 

Mr. Betts was born at Wolcott, 
N. Y., in 1863. He became an 
orphan at seven years of age, and, 
though he started to work at an 
early age, he managed to put him- 
self through Adrian College, in 
Michigan. 


To Leave Rice-Stix 
W. L. McLaughlin, plan and produc- 
tion man on catalogs and direct mail 
for Rice-Stix, St. Louis, manufacturing 
wholesalers, has resigned that position, 
effective December 31. 
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Homer Havermale, Manager, 
Cleveland Office of McCann 


Homer Havermale has been appointed 
manager of the Cleveland office of The 
McCann Company. He has been 
a member of the Cleveland staff of the 
McCann agency for the last five years 
and was formerly manager of the Los 
Angeles office of that agency. Raymond 
Atwood, vice-president of McCann and 
manager of the Cleveland office for the 
last six years, has joined the executive 
staff of the Chicago office. 


Chilton Acquires “National 


Year Book and Register” 

The Chilton Class Journal Company, 
Philadelphia, a division of United Busi- 
ness Publishers, Inc., has acquired the 
“National Year Book and Register,” for- 
merly published by the Highways Pub- 
lishing Company, Tampa, Fla. The 
name of the publication will be changed 
to the “Chilton Highway Register.” The 
first issue to appear under the new 
ownership will be in March, 1930. 


E. E. Ford, Vice-President, 
International Time. Recording 


Edward E. Ford has been appointed 
vice-president of the International Time 
Recording Company Division of the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. He has been with the Interna- 
tional Time Recording Company Divi- 
sion for many years, in the capacities of 
salesman, sales agent, branch manager 
and sales manager. 


General Mills Subsidiary to 
Own Radio Station WCCO 


Northwestern Broadcasting, Inc., has 
been formed as a subsidiary to General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, to take over 
ownership and management of radio 
station WCCO, the Gold Medal station. 
H. A. Bellows is president of the new 
corporation and Earl Gammons is 
executive vice-president. 


New Accounts for Brinckerhoff 
Agency 
The Puritan Poultry Products Com- 


pany, Jackson, Mich.,.and the National 
School of Meat Cutting, Toledo, have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
the Detroit office of Brinckerhoff, Inc., 
advertising agency. Farm and home 
magazines will be used for the Puritan 
a and general magazines for the 
atter. 


Appoint S. W. Frankel Agency 


Montillor Brothers, New York, Span- 
ish antiques, have appointed the S. W. 
Frankel Advertising Agency, Inc., to 
direct their advertising account. Maga- 
zines will used. Another new ac- 
count with the Frankel agency is that 
of the Schultheis Galleries, New York, 
fine art dealers, who use news 
papers. 
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Only About 38% Cubic Feet of 
Gold Mined Since 1492 


By R. F. R. 


Since Columbus discovered 
America, but 38% cubic feet 
of gold have been mined. 

You probably thought there 
was very much more, but these 
figures are authentic as fur- 
nished by the “United States 
Bureau of Mines.” 

Of the cumulative world 
production of gold beginning 
with 1492, monetary stocks 
now comprise 467,000,000 
ounces, while 536,563,329 
ounces represent the gold lost 
or absorbed in other monetary 
uses. 

More than one-half of all 
this gold was mined in the first 
twenty-seven years of the pres- 
ent century. 

During this same period in 
the present century, James 
O'Flaherty and his father were 
engaged in a task more im- 
portant to the people living in 
“The Bronx” than the mere 
digging for gold. 

They have built in the Home 
News of the Bronx a news- 
paper whose influence no gold 
can buy; a newspaper which 
has the universal respect and 
loyal regard of practically every 
family in the Bronx. 

These Bronx dwellers know 
that its columns are open only 
to accurate, fair and complete 
news of their home commu- 
nity. Their confidence is justi- 
fied because this newspaper is 
free of all entanglements; is 
independent, and fair to every- 
one. 

The Home News does not 


HuNTSMAN 


introduce into the homes of its 
readers any advertiser of mer- 
chandise which is undesirable 
in character—it is exceedingly 
careful in these matters. 

Local merchants selling 
goods of every description ex- 
pend practically their entire 
advertising appropriation in 
the Bronx Home News. 

They do so because they 
know this Home News circula- 
tion is concentrated in the 
Bronx and adjacent territory 
in Upper Manhattan. 

They know the exact results 
this one newspaper produces. 

Do you have the same con- 
centration of newspaper cir- 
culation in the markets in 
which you are pushing your 
products ? 

Can you completely cover 
any one of these other markets 
by using but one newspaper? 

This Bronx market is sur- 
passed by none in the United 
States. 

Here is a definite segment 
of Greater New York which 
offers you an opportunity of 
testing out the greatest market 
in the world at a reasonable 
cost. 

Quite a big chunk may be 
chipped from that 38% cubic 
feet of gold right here in the 
Bronx—and why not now? 


0.4.8. dimen, Ine. 


Woolworth Tower, N. Y. 
Tel.: Fitz Roy 0840 
National Representative 
“The Home News” 
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one A KRONA Bebe |: 


{—The area of 
Akron’s Bustness Influence 





Bras a compendium of useful infor- 
mation about Akron and Akronaria, 
published E.O.W. as a part of “Printers’ 
Ink,” by the Times-Press, of Akron, Ohio. 
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READER INFLUENCE amendment, victory for the Times- 


; Press. Passed in spite of well or- 
f beon 1929 Summit county elec- | ganized fighting opposition, here is 
tion was a Times-Press land- | outstanding proof that the Times- 
slide. Practically every candidate | Press has unusually powerful reader 
and issue supported by the Times- | interest in the Akronaria. 
Press received a large majority of 
votes—unsolicited evidence of the 
unusually powerful reader influence 
of this great newspaper in Akron- 
aria. 


Each day this newspaper does for 
advertisers what it has done for the 
Tax Limit Amendment . . . creates 
public acceptance. 


Because it is a fearless Scripps- 
Howard newspaper, edited with the 
community’s welfare in mind and 
read and enjoyed in most Akron 
homes, the Times-Press produces 
results few newspapers can equal. 


The outstanding example of Times- 
Press reader influence in the recent 
election was evidenced by the fact 
that the Tax Limit Amendment, pro- 
viding for a classified property tax 
in Ohio, was passed. 

More and more each day advertisers 
realize the reader influence and pull- 
ing power of this great advertising 
medium. And as a result more and 
more copy is published in the Times- 
Press. 


Similar amendments had been of- 
fered Ohio voters thirteen times 
since 1889. Never before did Sum- 
mit county or the city of Akron 
give a majority of votes for this 
change. 


This year opposition was as great al 


as before, but the Times-Press in- 
dorsed the amendment, and launched *NOTHER RECORD 


a campaign for its passage. 





[% September the Times-Press 
added another deck to its presses, 


The result was victory for the 
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increasing their capacity to 64 pages. 
The next day the Times-Press 
published a 52-page newspaper—its 
largest regular daily edition. 


On Friday, November 8th the record 
was again shattered when a 60-page 
newspaper was printed. 


This increasing demand for Times- 
Press advertising space is evidence 
of the productiveness of this great 
newspaper. Use it more often to 
tell the story of your merchandise 





and create sales in the Akronaria. 
Qn 
FREE 


E issue each month an 8-page 

report of Akronaria business 
conditions as they influence advertis- 
ing and sales work in this territory. 
You should be on the mailing list. 
Write the National Advertising De- 
partment of Akron Times-Press, 
Akron, Ohio—or tell any represen- 
tative of Scripps-Howard News- 
papers. 





A tangible evidence of sensational 
growth. Outgrowing its quarters in five 
short years, the Times-Press will move 
into this new home about June 1, 1930. 


Akron Is Not in the 


Cleveland Market 
—It Stands Alone 
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National Advertisi partment, petepetmeowe Newspapers, 230 
Park Avenue, New % 919 Poo ‘Michigan Aven Tt ay ete 
San Francisco, Dallas, Buffalo, phi 
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. . . What a gain! 





Records! For months, The San 
Francisco News has been breaking 
old ones . . . and setting new ones. 


First, a more rigid standard of 
quality was established. Then the 
size of the paper was increased. 


Despite a price raise from two 
to three cents a copy, The News 
gained 3,111 subscribers daily for 
an average of 88,466 during the six 
months ending September 30, 1929. 


Shrewd advertisers, alert for 
profits, enlarged their space ap- 
peals. During October, 1929, The 
News carried 283,632 lines (46 per 
cent) more advertising than it did 
in October, 1928. 


Records! Any list designed to 
cover the rich San Francisco mar- 
ket, must include the rapidly grow- 
ing New News. 


Tue San F RANCISCO News 


A Seripps-Howard Newspaper 








NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVE., N. ¥. C. 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT 

BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

. OF THE UNITED PRESS 
and of 

MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 





CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANGELES - DALLAS 
DETROIT. PHILADELPHIA. BUFFALO. ATLANTA 
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Distribution Men Plus Consumer 
Advertising 


The Recent Action of Standard Brands, Inc., as an Example of a New 
Trend in Merchandising 


By Ralph Crothers 


T was announced from Chicago 

on November 14 by Standard 
Brands, Inc., that Royal Bak- 
ing Powder would be sold direct 
to dealers for cash from wagons. 
The news item further stated: 
“The product will 

continue to be sold 


by jobbers at sug- You get this coffee 


gested resale prices. 


With the revised FRESH ROASTED 


prices the company 


merger, so called. 

Other mergers have started joint 
warehousing, wagon deliveries and 
other plans in the interest of more 
economical selling, but the Fleisch- 
mann plan, as operated for so many 
years, was always 
unique in its tradi- 
tion of service and 
the theory of adver- 
tising as the most 
vital final selling 








is giving the jobber 


force which accom- 











a larger profit mar- 
gin than before.” 

Back of this bare 
announcement is a 
development of wide 
importance to all 
men interested in dis- 
tribution and adver- 
tising. 

In a physical sense 
it means that the old 
Fleischmann wagons 
become real Stand- 
ard Brand wagons, 
furnishing a new 
talking point to 
Chase & Sanborn 
Coffee, with its dated 





panied it. 

More_ emphasis 
was always placed 
upon delivery, ser- 
vice and resale ideas 
than upon the art of 
selling, and consumer 
advertising was al- 
ways called upon to 
do the only real sell- 
ing job which inter- 
ested the manage- 
ment: namely mov- 
ing the merchandise 
into the consumer’s 
home. 

Fleischmann’s 
; Service was always 





labels, and a quicker 
distribution for 
Royal Gelatine and 


Thoroughly modern type of 
“fresh food” delivery speeds 
thie supreme blend of coffee 
to you when its flavor is finest 


given equal promi- 
nence with Fileisch- 
mann’s Yeast both 
on company letter- 











other products in the 
line. 


Looking further One of 


the Standard Brands 


head and as carved 
in the lintel above 


than the physical Wagons as Shown in a News- the door of the 
change in distribu- paper Advertisement Fleischmann _ build- 
tion the new move ing. With their 
indicates that this big food merger thousands of wagons, delivery 


is about to apply some of the 
economies in merchandising and 
distribution which will result in 
more emphasis on consumer adver- 
tising, less on the details of selling 
technique. 

The economies of the Fleisch- 
mann plan of distribution men who 
deliver and see that the retailer is 
well stocked, is being applied to all 
the companies in the big Morgan 





105 


salesmen and a tradition which 
makes it imperative that yeast be 
gotten to the place it is needed in 
spite of flood, famine or fire, the 
Fleischmann system of distribution 
has long been noted as a remark- 
able and efficient one. So unusual 
has it always been that it was pos- 
sible for the Fleischmann Com- 
pany, when it started to sell yeast 
in drug stores, to secure in ap- 
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proximately two weeks no less 
than 3,000 new sales outlets. 

With its several thousand sales- 
men drivers, its district managers 
and sub-agents, the company has 
always considered itself as a dis- 
tributing rather than a selling or- 
ganization. And there is a vital 
distinction here. A great many 
careful observers of trends in sell- 
ing have stated that from now on 
we must make great distinction be- 
tween the art of selling and the art 
of seeing that distribution is main- 
tained and resale effected. Selling 
sometimes can run off by itself in 
its relationship to meeting last 
year’s quota, to securing volume at 
any price and in its consideration 
of the purely technical side of sell- 
ing per se. On the other hand. we 
have a National Biscuit or a 
Fleischmann driver who goes in, 
pulls out the yeast pan or looks 
over the cracker shelves to see that 
the customer upon whom he is call- 
ing is thoroughly supplied to take 
care of the demand created by the 
national consumer advertising, the 
store displays and local advertising 
which he is helped to keep up by the 
specialty men who work as district 
bosses over the salesmen drivers. 

In the case of the Fleischmann 
Company these district managers 
and super-service men operated as 
combination master bakers, sales 
managers and advertising experts. 
Under such a system of seeing that 
each baker had the finest sort of 
service to sell his merchandise, and 
that each drug store and grocery 
co-operated fully to take advan- 
tage of the national advertising, 
there was never any reason to over- 
stock the retailer. If the baker was 
overstocked in his yeast pan it 
merely showed up in the form of 
deteriorated yeast on the salesman’s 
next call. The salesman driver who 
went around seeing that distribu- 
tion was kept up, acted as a selec- 
tor of stock, a delivery man and a 
collector for cash. There were 
times in the history of Fleischmann 
distribution when district managers 
acted almost as sponsors of volun- 
tary chains when they would get a 
group of bakers together and sell 
them the idea of green and white 
store fronts or some other distinc- 
tive arrangement and give them a 
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group service to advertise a bread 
which might even be named by the 
experts in the Fleischmann Com- 


pany. 

The whole tradition of * Fleisch- 
mann distribution was decentral- 
ized control with complete author- 
ity in the hands of the district man- 
ager and with driver salesmen 
under district managers and sub- 
agents who were allowed to go to 
any expense in order to get the 
product to the place where it was 
most needed. This policy led to 
the use of airplanes, motor boats 
and other unique means of trans- 
portation in times of floods or other 
disaster. 

Now this combination of travel- 
ing sales counsellor and service 
man with distribution men working 
under them, has been applied to 
other products in the Standard 
Brands line. As Chase & San- 
born say in their recent newspaper 
copy: “The bright, new, green 
motor trucks of Standard Brands, 
Inc., Daily Delivery which speed 
from grocery to grocery with 
Fleischmann’s Yeast carry also 
Chase & Sanborn’s Coffee fresh 
from the great, fragrant roasting 
ovens.” 

Without quoting anyone in the 
company officially, it may be said 
that this new move on the part of 
Standard Brands may be thought 
of as an added service with the ap- 
plication of the Fleischmann dis- 
tribution methods to the other 
brands. Take the case of fruit 
gelatine, for instance. It is frankly 
understood that the Fleischmann 
driver delivery system will be ap- 
plied to securing further distribu- 
tion on this gelatine product. The 
drivers will sell for cash at a price 
which the jobber can meet. More- 
over, it is entirely probable that 
some of the expenses of specialty 
salesmen will be eliminated by the 
new method. The men who are 
retained will be turned into the 
type of service men which were so 
long used by Fleischmann when 
the company was dealing mainly 
with local bakers. They will be, in- 
stead of salesmen, resale men, 
trained, competent in sales and dis- 
play ideas, ready at all times to 
help the retailer in his storekeeping 
and selling methods. 
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‘THE best barometer of a newspaper’s circu- 
lation is the quality and quantity of its 
advertising. 


Judged on this basis alone, LA NACION of BUENOS AIRES is 
the most efficient and p: di for selling Argentina 
Advertisers have consistent! given it 
For many years they have ‘placed 7 larger antity of importan 
advertising in LA NACION than in any other er Argentina paper 


type of advertising carried clearly indicates the superior 
bo Last power and culture of the readers of LA NACION. This 
rne out by t the fact that LA NACION leads in the three 

ive of Buying Power, Spending Power and 











ya ne respectively. 


FIRST SIX MONTHS 1929 


BUYING POWER LANACION Next Paper 
Automobiles 286,856 lines 185,384 lines 


SPENDING POWER 

Theatres 25,324 ** 2,896 “* 
CULTURE 

Books 28,884 ** 7,70 % 
LOCAL PRESTIGE 

Harrod’s Store 157,626 ‘“* 50,365 ** 





Editorial and General Offices United States Advertising 
in the United States: Representatives: 
W. W. Davies Ss. S. Keppe & Co., Inc. 
Conqeees and General Times Building 
resentative New York 


383 | sw Telephone: Bryant 6900 





EXTRAORDINARY PULLING POWER — SUPERIOR 
COVERAGE — PRESTIGE 
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There is no doubt that there has 
been a very great increase in the 
cost of selling all sorts of mer- 
chandise, including food products. 
It costs in many cases far more to 
sell the product than to make it. 
There is a tendency not only in this 
instance but in many others which 
are now under way to make con- 
sumer advertising play its full part 
in actually cutting the cost of sell- 
ing. Instead of being a generality 
talked about by speakers at ad 
club meetings, and written about 
as an idea, consumer advertising 
from now on is going to be asked 
more than ever before to play a 
real part in actually cutting this 
high cost of selling. If the sales- 
man is looked upon as a distribu- 
tion man who sees to it that his re- 
tailer’s stock is kept in good order, 
is well displayed and delivered to 
him quickly and regularly, and if 
working with these distribution, 
delivery and collection men, there 
are other trained men working only 
on resale ideas, it is obvious that a 
great amount of money in railroad 
fares and expenses will be saved. 
With this saving, in the case of 
Royal Baking Powder, comes a 
definite increase in the amount of 
consumer advertising. It is being 
more and more realized that the 
housewife may not even know the 
meaning of the word “distribution” 
but she has been made familiar 
through advertising with certain 
food products and the services they 
can render. The housewife and 
other consumers in other lines are 
being more and more considered 
the court of final resort. It is real- 
ized by management that it doesn’t 
make much difference through 
what channels goods are placed 
in the retail store. It may be in 
one case through the voluntary 
chain, through the chain store, 
through the independent whole- 
saler, through the chain wholesaler, 
through the voluntary chain whole- 
saler. The whole selling job is not 
done until the goods are moved off 
the counters of the retail store and 
into the consumer’s home. 

This definite and well-planned 
attempt to cut the actual cost of 
selling as is seen in this case of 
Standard Brands, and which will 
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be seen in many other products in 
various other fields, will lead to an 
increase in consumer advertising, 
logically and inevitably. Any 
mere effort to sell a_ retailer 
through his wholesaler a certain 
amount of goods is not going to be 
nearly so important from now on 
as to save as much money as pos- 
sible in getting goods to where they 
can be sold to the consumer and 
spending the money saved by 
simplifying the old process of sel- 
ing, in more and better consumer 
advertising. 

With these thoughts definitely in 
mind it will be interesting to watch 
the results of the new policy of 
selling Royal Baking Powder, fruit 
gelatine, coffee and other products 
to retailers from wagons by deliv- 
ery distribution men. It is not the 
only food company which is doing 
it now. General Foods has adopted 
somewhat the same plan on some 
of its items. Other companies in 
other fields are planning similar 
moves. Such a new policy in dis- 
tribution will inevitably lead to a 
different kind of consumer copy 
and to more consumer advertising. 
It marks one important step on the 
road to saving some of the money 
which up to now has been put into 
orthodox, artful selling, and invest- 
ing part of the money thus saved in 
reminding the consumer that the 
goods she is familiar with are on 
sale at the local retailers fresh and 
ready for use. 


Joins Charles H. Touzalin 
Agency 
Laura Johnson, formerly with Cook, 
Thomas & Cash, Inc., Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, has joined. the copy staff of 
the Charles H. Touzalin Agency, of 
that city. 


S. H. Jack with Faxon, Inc. 


Stanley H. .Jack, who formerly con- 
ducted The Stanley H. Jack Company, 
Omaha, Nebr., advertising agency, has 


dissolved that nj and has joined 
n 


the staff of Faxon, c., Chicago ad 


vertising agency. 


Toy Account to Emery Agency 


The Merry-O-Toy Corporation, St. 
Louis, has placed its advertising account 
with the Emery Advertising pany, 
of that city. agazines, business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 
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~~ PUT THE BANKER IN YOUR. PICTURE 
———— ——————? if ov wou 


There’s 
No 
Obligation 


Reprints are available show- 
ing the d 
of Bankers in various cities. 
You may request them with- 
outan obligation of any kind. 
Just write one of the men 
listed below. 





Alden B. Baxter, 
110 East 42nd ad 
New York, 

Charles H. Ravel, 
332 South La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cupit & Birch, 
Kohl Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
846 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 














ERE are from 1 to 7 
bank officers on the 
Board of Directors of at least 
50,000 major businesses of 
this country. Banker Accep- 
tance helps you sell these 
businesses. Banker Accep- 
tance also helps your dealers 
finance their purchase of 
your goods and Banker Ac- 
ceptance helps your paper to 
maintain its market. The 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion Journal offers a direct 
route to Banks and Bankers 
with a definite assurance 
that your message will be 
read. 











AMERICAN BANKERS 








JOURNAL 


110 E. 42nd STREET NEW YORK. CITY 
Edited by James E. Clark 
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addy how do 


you tell whos a 


“ 
Consumer ? ee ey 


Have you any money? Can you spend it without undue 
wincing #? A truthful affirmative to both questions and you go 
down in advertising agency records as a Potential Consumer. 


Some advertisers take a simple shortcut, although they may 
call it An Analytical Study of Environmental Conditioning. 


They reason that a counting-up of the useful and decorative 
comforts which a given population has already bought, furnishes 
a reliable index to what it can buy and is willing to buy. 


For instance, there might be some very meaningful information 
in Pacific Coast sales figures on modern refrigerators, automo- 
biles, electric lights, telephones, books, golf shoes, and radios. 


These human statistics are much more to the point than mere 
economic statistics such as you see opposite. Both kinds prove the 
Coast's fertility for well-planned advertising. 


HEARST 
PACIFIC COAST COVERAGE 


390,180 CIRCUL .9 60,000 FAMILIES 


ix of the twenty-eight Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20,000,000 people 


Evening Morning & Sunday 
FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
DAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
OS ANGELES HERALD LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
CL A CNIS 
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In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 


Football Captains—59 % 


Scouting teaches leadership—today’s Scouts 
become tomorrow’s leaders. Investigation made 
in 145 colleges for the present season shows that 
86 of the football captains had been Boy Scouts— 
59%. As only about 7.6% of the boys of Scout 
age in the United States are Scouts, this foot- 
ball record is impressive. 


—BOYS’ LIFE— 


Among these ex-Scouts are the Captains of Harvard, 
Princeton, West Point and Annapolis. Boys who de- 
velop into such leaders are well worth reaching with ad- 
vertising in BOYS’ LIFE—the Scout’s own publication. 


—BOYS’ LIFE— 


BOYS’ LIFE is the official publication of the 
625,000 Boy Scouts of America, but is sub- 
scribed to, separately from dues, at 20 cents 
the copy, $2.00 the year. 


In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 


Boys$LiFE 


2 Park Avenue—New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Old South Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Ave. Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
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Out in the Open 
By Howard W. Dickinson 


|= popularly chosen reassur- 
ers have been much on the job 
the last few weeks. It has been a 
nice, melodious chorus of optimism. 
Believe it? How can we help be- 
lieving it when it comes from the 
undisputed leaders in finance, in- 
dustry, statecraft, economics, sta- 
tistics? The musical motif not 
only is sustained, but all the sing- 
ers develop their close harmony 
with the same words, as follows: 


The conditions f American industry are 
basically soun 
(Chorus we | Finance, Industry, 
Statecraft, etc.) 


I haven’t the shadow of a doubt 
that this is really true. And yet 
stocks went down and down (what- 
ever that means). Now why should 
we have any misgivings left, even 
though our very best reassurers 
tried to stem the tide and couldn’t? 
Bears in the saddle for a little 
while once every four or five 
years! 

I am rather a bear on personal 
re-assurance. A flood of reas- 
surances indicates a greater need 
for re-assurance than I think ex- 
ists. A man with a well-known 
name in finance or industry has got 
to reassure if he says anything at 
all. If he failed to re-assure and 
showed signs of pessimism he’d get 
as many barbed arrows as St. Se- 
bastian did from the Roman arch- 
ers. 

What an ornament and safeguard is 
humor! (Scott) 


I am betting on three known 
facts. First, the innate gameness 
of the American business pro- 
moter. Second, the thoroughly 
tested power of sales effort, which 
includes advertising. Change con- 
ditions from those of a seller’s 
market to those of a buyer’s mar- 
ket and a great army of order- 
takers give up their lines and be- 
come salesmen. 

Third, the very peculiar but very 
potent sense of humor which the 
United States possesses as no other 
nation does. Naturally we have 


developed a very profitable sense 
of humor. We can’t afford to 
just laugh. We laugh loudest at 
our own mistakes. 


rience is ee ae 
ht is the child of ac 
“(Disracki) 


Psychologically, it is power and 
action which the live man wants. 
His readjustments are rapid. Sup- 
pose his old markets go fluey; he 
fights for new ones. Let us say 
that the president of Corporation 
A has been much concerned about 
the price of his company’s stock. 

It has gone way down, along 
with others. He couldn’t stop it. 
Now our president turns from the 
prices of his stock to contemplate 
the values of the stock. The values 
depend pretty much on sales and 
profits. If our president is a 
strong swimmer he soon is able to 
establish higher values by work- 
ing up commodity sales. Herein 
lies his gameness, leading to a 
fight for sales which after all are 
the guts of the whole thing. He 
knows that if he keeps values up 
the prices will trail along when 
they get ready to. 


Adjustability may be more valuable than 
assurance. 


But ‘purchasing power has been 
impaired? Undoubtedly. Particu- 
larly if we think of it in terms 
of the commodity purchasing 
power of habitual stock buyers. 
In terms of national consuming 
power it has been impaired per- 
haps 5 per cent plus, let us say, 
another 5 per cent from _ hesi- 
tation due to fear. Incidentally 
let us say that when bulls lose 
bears make. 

I must maintain that I have no 
desire to pose as another réas- 
surer, but I know that a skilled 
promotive man has no great fear 
in facing a demand which is not 
much more than 5 or 10 per cent 
off. Then he becomes actively ob- 
jective. He picks up his tools, 
scrapes off the rust, if any, puts 
them on the grindstone and hone, 
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goes to work. Our president of 
Corporation A takes a vacation as 
financier and becomes an inspector 
of factory wheels and sales wheels. 


wn yo paralysis of the 
(P. ?V Bane in in “Printers’ Ink’) 


I know a concern which was 
three years in red ink. Its owners 
paid too much for the business. It 
made too much product too expen- 
sively and sold too little. Its pres- 
ident called in experts and put his 
own brains to work. He finally 
stated the findings: “Make a prod- 
uct to fit a changed condition. Sell 
50 per cent more of it.” 

“Ts it as simple as that?” asked 
the general manager. 

“Simple as that,” replied the 
president. “Sharpen your produc- 
tion tools. Sharpen your advertis- 
ing tools and put this over.” It 
proved to be as simple as that. 
Genuine experts usually make very 
simple findings and recommenda- 
tions. The power to succeed is 
already in the thing if it ever can 
succeed. 


Hope is brightest when it dawns from 
fears. (Scott) 


We have had no industrial catas- 
trophe, but a lot of nice fellows 
guessed wrong. If we had a ca- 
tastrophe we should remember that 
generally a catastrophe lasts three 
days at most. Even when people 
are killed, valuable people, I mean, 
people whom we can’t spare, we 
start constructing the scheme of 
life without them while riding 
back home from the funeral, and 
when we get back to the house of 
grief, everybody spontaneously 
touts the bright side of things. 
“Had he his hurts before? Why 
then, God’s soldier he be,” said 
Old Siward and went on to fight 
some more. 


One thing we forget. Two things 
we forget. First, that the mod- 
ern industrialist is no weakling 
either offensively or defensively. 
Second, the best reassurance busi- 
ness can give the public is to offer 
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interesting things to buy. If it 
takes 10 or 20 per cent more sell- 
ing to make a sale, what of that? 


Pushin’ the daisies 
(Doughboy’s expression of death) 


So much for all that. Did you 
ever notice how a fighting situa- 
tion sharpens the American sense 
of humor? I saw “Whoopee” the 
other night. The jokes in the show 
had been made over to fit the drop 
in the stock market, and oh, how 
the audience roared at those clever 
wise cracks! Another funny thing, 
the good old farmer is advertised 
again, the farmer whose existence 
we like to forget because he wants 
his business rights and profits 
He is brought right to the front, 
as always when re-assurance is on. 


The crop conditions this year are espe- 
cially favorable. 
(Same chorus of Finance, etc.) 


This is almost as well stand- 
ardized as “The conditions of 
American industry are intrinsically 
sound.” In times of stress the 
noble farmer and his bumper crops 
always appear in the limelight. 

To blazes with argumentative re- 
assurance! Eddie Cantor, Will 
Rogers and all of our true leaders 
in philosophy are already hot on 
the job of laughing this “flurry” 
out of existence. For practical 
purposes, what is an assurance that 
“all is basically well, etc.,” coming 
seriously from a professor of eco- 
nomics, compared with an over- 
night crop of jokes, most of them 
made by chaps who have been 
“stung” themselves? 

Since we have become so strenu- 
ously active in business we have 
taken our personal lickings as they 
came. And they have come rather 
often, too, because we accomplish 
bigger things than we are prepared 
even to tackle. Now it isn’t that 
we are whining when we speak of 
having dropped so many thousands 
on such and such a stock; not at 
all; we just can‘t resist the pride 
of showing that we once had that 
much to lose. 


Konor & Peters Add to Staff 


Nicola Giancola and Frank Swain 
have joined the staff of Konor & Peters, 
New York, advertising art. 
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Apple 
Advertising Defies 
Nature’s Pranks 


Washington Growers Begin Second 
Newspaper Advertising Cam- 
paign with “Apple Time Begins 
with Jonathans” Even Though 
the Jonathan Crop Is Much 
Smaller Than Usual 


A? the fall apple harvest of 1928 
there was a bumper crop of 
Washington Jonathans—“the first 
real apples of fall.” It was a pro- 
pitious time to launch the virgin 
attempt of Washington apple grow- 
ers in group advertising, and the 
sales promotion program was de- 
veloped successfully on a pivot of 
getting the abundant and early 
Jonathans into quick consumption, 
thus making way for the more 
slowly maturing apple crops—Rome 
Beauty, Delicious, Spitzenburg, 
Winesap, and so on. 

The growers, united for con- 
certed promotion effort into the 
Washington Boxed Apple Bureau, 
had reason to be gratified with the 
results of this experimental effort. 
The merchandising program suc- 
ceeded in getting the early Jona- 
than into early consumption, so that 
when the later apples went on the 
market, they did not encounter the 
customary glut due to the lagging 
presence of Jonathans. Conse- 
quently, the bureau started the 1929 
fall apple merchandising program 
with an advertising budget twice 
as big—the growers had funded 
$100,000 instead of $50,000, and the 
plan was to begin with an em- 
phasis on Jonathans, as before, and 
follow up with advertising empha- 
sis on Delicious, Winesap, etc. 
Last year the Jonathans received 
the entire accent—this year it was 
to be a Jonathan plus affair. And 
with more advertising money, just 
as much advertising effort could be 
devoted to Jonathans and still pro- 
vision could be made for the later 
varieties. 

The plan seemed all the more 
logical in the face of the fact that 
the 1929 Jonathan crop promised 
to assume bumper proportions. 

But nature is no respecter of ad- 
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vertising plans. Up until the time 
when the actual harvest of the 
Jonathans was about to begin, she 
let the growers expect a heavy 
crop. Then she cut up a few fa- 
vorite tricks and almost overnight 
the 1929 Jonathan apple crop of 
Washington dropped the descrip- 
tive adjective “heavy” and changed 
to the one of “extremely light.” 
What a to-do in the advertising 
plans! Should the Jonathan mer- 
chandising be abandoned, and the 
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Appie Time B es With Jensthes: 





One of the Jonathan Newspaper 
Advertisements as Used by the 
Growers 


money shifted to the later apples 
with a heavy yield? That is, use 
twice as much Delicious copy, or 
three times as much Winesap? 

In order to understand why the 
decision was to begin the promo- 
tion with the Jonathan, as before, it 
is perhaps necessary to present 
some of the background of the situ- 
ation. 

The Jonathan is a good, general 
purpose apple with many quali- 
ties to commend it to the consumer, 
but it has consistently proved a 
vexing problem to the growers. 
Its earliness has been both a bless- 
ing and a curse. For instance, 
there is the root point that this 
earliness forces it to compete with 
the early varieties grown and con- 
sumed locally in many sections of 
the United States. Moreover, these 
local crops vary in production from 
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Why «498 
is 1930 
the magazine for the modern girl? 


Because it is created by those most 
naturally en rapport with the girls 
of today. For instance: The Editor. 


This isn’t 
the editor 


That's why 100,000 modern girls 
read Every Issue! 
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+ 
| want a 


rose garden and a// 
that goes with it. 


29% "th 


HE wrote into her letter the deep 
rooted desire that dwells in the heart 
of every woman—and told in one simple, 
direct sentence the fundamental reason 
for the success and strength of Better Homes and Gardens. 


Millions of other women also want the better things in life as 
typified by a beautiful home and blooming garden. This interest 
being as universal as it is sincere, it is only natural that more than 
a million families turn to Better Homes and Gardens for sug- 
gestions that will bring their surroundings closer to their ideal. 


Better Homes and Gardens crystallizes the home lover’s thoughts, 
stimulates action and speeds them toward the realization of their 
dreams. Its readers want to know how to do things, how to build 
gardens, remodel homes, redecorate interiors. They want “‘all 
that goes with a rose garden’’—good furniture, rugs and draperies, 
modern plumbing, heating and lighting, a well stocked larder— 
household appliances that shorten working hours and lengthen the 
time devoted to home betterment. 


Better Homes and Gardens, dedicated to home interest, naturally 
wins readers who are mentally “‘at home’’. There is no fiction 
or fashions to lure this eager audience into unprofitable byways. 
The accepted intense degree of attention granted this unusual 
publication by its subscribers, is due to its editorial pages suggest- 
ing—and its advertising pages selling—things that make the home 
a more delightful place. 


When active interest centers in the home, beauty invariably sur- 
rounds and glorifies it. Consequently gardens are obvious badges 





HOME 





*An excerpt from a subscriber's letter. 


of buying power. Because home 

interest is family interest, Better Homes 

and Gardens is a welcome friend 

in 1,375,000 family circles each mn 

month. That these families have the ino 1,375,000 


imagination and ability and money to 
do—and buy—the things they want, 
is clearlyshown by 
the phenomenal 


Game BETTER HOMES 
usual response to (7 G A RD [- N S 


its advertising. 


GARDENED HOMES 
EACH MONTH 
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season to season, and without a 
unified program involving a sur- 
vey of the seasonal conditions, the 
Jonathan has not been routed in 
strict accordance with the supply 
and demand at these local points. 

As a result, the Jonathan crop 
has often been a drug on the mar- 
ket to create glutted conditions for 
the apple varieties to follow. 

This condition got its first reme- 
dial dose last year. Merchandis- 
ing succeeded in getting the Jona- 
thans out of the way for Rome 
Beauty and Delicious, and further, 
the Jonathan movement gave a mo- 
mentum to the consumption of all 
apple varieties. 

Because the 1929 season proved 
to be an off year for Jonathans, 
gave no basis for reasoning that 
the same light condition would pre- 
vail in 1930 or 1931. Even if ria- 
ture did play one of her tricks one 
year, there was every reason to be- 
lieve that next year would see Jona- 
thans early and abundant as_ usual. 

So the consumer mustn’t be per- 
mitted to forget. about the early 
goodness of Jonathans.. In other 
words, the growers reaséned this- 
wise: “A few apples—or fewer can 
create a glut that will retard the 
acceptance of other varieties, just 
as well as a bumper crop, if this 
lighter crop is allowed to shift for 
itself without advertising. If ad- 
vertising can move a bumper crop 
to consumption quickly it can move 
a lighter crop even more quickly. 
Jonathans will go promptly into 
consumption, and everything will 
be clear for the Rome Beauty and 
the Delicious to satisfy the apple 
appetite, then the Spitzenburgs and 
the Winesaps and the Stymans. 
Moreover, next year is coming. 
We must get the consumer used to 
the fact that the apple parade starts 
with the Jonathan—no use to get 
this idea into rusty disuse by omit- 
ting Jonathan from the advertising 
program.” 

However, Jonathan copy was not 
placed in newspapers with hope 
but no thought. Like last year, 
copy was placed with an eye 
toward conforming the scope of the 
campaign with the supply and de- 
mand at the local points, based on 
local crop conditions. The big am- 
munition was centered in the small 
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crop or no crop districts so as to 
give the Jonathans an even break 
with local apple competition. 

In a like manner, the space pro- 
gram was kept flexible with a view 
of extendine advertising activities 
at those points where brokers 
and jobbers evinced a disposition 
toward active co-operation. Orders 
for apples from the various points 
through the country determined the 
extent of the advertising program 
at those points. 


J. F. Gallagher with Foley 
Agency 

Joseph F. Gallagher, formerly vice- 
resident and a director of Otto Eisen- 
ohr & Brothers, Inc., Philadelphia, 
maker of “Cinco” and other brands of 
cigars, has joined the Richard A. Foley 
Advertising Agency, Inc., of that city, 
as vice-president. 


R-Flint Account to Sherman 
Agency 
The R-Flint Corporation, New York, 
has appointed the George C. Sherman 
Company, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct the advertising of its 
Ashpit, automatic ash receiver. 
ie and. business papers will be 
. ag 


Milton Lemer Joins “Physical 


# Culture” 


Milton Lemer, for the last. four years 
a representative of House and Garden, 
has joined the advertising staff of 
Physical Culture, New York. He will 
cover the Pennsylvania and Southern 
territory. 


Made Advertising Manager, 
Beaucaire Shirt 


William M. Rubin has been appointed 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of Louis Baskind & Company, 
New York, manufacturers of Beaucaire 
tailored shirts. 


Wilkes-Barre “News” Appoints 
Fred Kimball 


_ The Wilkes-Barre, Pa., News has 
joined the Pennsylvania Select List and 
after December 1, will be represented in 
the national advertising field by Fred 
Kimball, Inc., publishers’ representative. 


“Oil Engine Power” 
Changes Name 


Oil Engine Power, New York, will 
change its name to Diesel Power, effec- 
tive with the January, 1930, issue. 





“Question Bee” Trains Salesmen 


A Way to Find Out How Much Those Attending Sales Schools Learn 


By Marshall Adams 


Manager, Sales Promotion Section, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


NY man who has conducted or 
<itaken part in a sales school 
has wondered just how much act- 
ual information the individuals in 
his audience have gotten from it. 
He has also wondered how many 
of his audience or class have dis- 
torted conceptions of facts and 
theories that in his opinion were so 
clearly and logically presented. 

Any investigation, such as a 
written examination or an observa- 
tion of the performance of these 
students, has probably been disap- 
pointing. 

After conducting training classes 
for electric service companies and 
other dealer sales. organizations 
we have wondered these same 
wonders, and have suffered these 
same disappointments upon inves- 
tigation. 

The sales schools that we are 
called on to conduct are either ar- 
ranged by central station commer- 
cial managers who wish to give 
their sales people information and 
inspiration just before a_ special 
activity, or are arranged by our 
own representatives to improve our 
relations with the retail sales or- 
ganizations. 

Leaving many of these sales 
schools we either wonder about 
their success or have very definite 
impressions about the actual bene- 
fit that they have been to the re- 
tail salesmen and, therefore, to us. 
One plan has been tried success- 
fully that not only enables us to 
measure results very accurately, 
but also gives the local sales man- 
ager a very definite idea of the in- 
formation that each of his men has 
absorbed. 

The plan is called the “Question 
Bee.” It is conducted along the 
lines of the old-fashioned spelling 
bee or spelling contest. 

Before the sales school begins 
the contest is announced and note 
books passed out. The students 
are told that a number of questions 
have been prepared covering the 


information that will be given dur- 
ing the school. The Question Bee 
is announced. They are told that 
the final session of the school. will 
be devoted to it. 

‘As an added incentive a prize of 
$5 to $10 is announced to be 
awarded to the man remaining at 
the head of the class after the last 
question hag been answered. 

When the time for the Question 
Bee comes, numbers are drawn 
from a hat to determine the order 
in which the students are to be 
arranged. Chairs are arranged in 
a semi-circle if possible, or at least 
so that the students may quickly 
change places as they move toward 
the head or the foot of the class. 

The questioning then starts with 
the head of the class. When a 
question is missed the man who 
misses it goes to the foot of the 
class and the same question is put 
to the man at the head.. Of course, 
this contest may be put on a per- 
centage basis, going straight around 
the class and keeping a record 
of the number of answers and 
failures. However, the moving 
and shifting of the Question Bee 
keeps the contest lively, makes it 
more interesting and keeps a spirit 
of competition at a high pitch. 

To those who have conducted 
sales schools where no such con- 
test is held the Question Bee will 
be a revelation. Instead of the suc- 
cess of the school depending on 
the ability of the speakers to at- 
tract attention and hold interest 
over a long period of time, the 
very atmosphere challenges the best 
that is in the speakers and makes 
this job easier and more interest- 


ing. 

The sales manager of the group 
can get a fine line on his men from 
observing the Question Bee. In 
fact, if he will follow it closely he 
will obtain information that will 
enable him to work with the in- 
dividuals that need help and de- 
velop them. 
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hese midwest 


travel. 


I. the old days (when your grandfather was farming) the farmer 
rarely went outside of the county in which he lived. This 
is certainly not the case today — especially with the modern 
big-business Midwest farmers who operate the profitable large- 
scale farms in Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Texas—the states which Capper’s Farmer covers more 
thoroughly than any other publication. 


These big-business farmers and their families are prosperous, pro- 
gressive folks who like to travel, and who do travel. Here's just a 
single instance: 


During the past year, nearly 900 of these Midwest farm folks paid 
down $175,000 to go on seven vacation tours conducted under 


> 
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farm folks 


the supervision of farm papers. The tours covered a territory 
reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, east and west, and from 
Topeka, Kansas, on the south, to Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, on 
the north. 


Furthermore, these Midwest farm folks made these tours in style— 
compartments and drawing rooms, the best hotels, the finest res- 
taurants. The average cost per person on these seven tours was 
$215.50. Personal expenditures, of course, were not included in 


this average. 


Midwest Farm Folks——the regular readers of Capper’s Farmer— 
can afford to travel, enjoy long tours, because modern farming 
today in the Middle West is a profitable, large-scale industry 
operated with big-business methods, and power machinery. 








How the Credit Man Would Cut 
Our $150,000,000 Credit Loss 


He Urges Closer Co-operation among All Departments of Business for 
the Curtailment of Credit Losses 


As Told to Arthur H. Little by 


Lowell W. Smith 


Credit Manager, Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 


NDER normal conditions, 

American business loses, 
through two causes that arise in 
credits, an annual total of $150,- 
000,000. Whether the conditions 
that will surround and control busi- 
ness during the next few months 
will be normal, only time itself can 


Truly we are dealing with a sub- 
ject of direct and personal inter- 
est if it can be shown that it lies 
within our own power to save a 
part of that loss. 

In the narrowest, most selfish 
view, the tie-up of interest is both 
very obvious and very close. Divi- 
dends to stockhold- 





reveal. We may 





assume, however, VERY 
that credit losses “ 


selves greatly di- || Jos,” 


minish. He urges greater use of 


of mer-|| &TS, Salaries, com- 


sale issi d bo 
- 3. 6 ° e,” Mr. Smith missions an » 
will not of them- || points out, “is @ potential 


nuses come out of 
the margin between 
production costs 


For the last few existing facilities for credit and gross income. 


years, business has checking and closer co-op- 


Subtract $150,- 


— ae — eration among all depart- 000,000 from that 
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sumption to keep 
pace with production and invento- 
ries at this time are not inflated. 
Merchandising will go on. The 
production and consumption of 
merchandise will continue, and 
there is, I am sure, no cause for 
alarm. But there is cause for care. 
The credit man, who is care per- 
sonified, steps forward into the pic- 
ture and what he has to say is a 
matter of broad economic interest. 
One hundred and fifty million 
dollars is enough money, even when 
considered impersonally, to inter- 
est any man—any president, vice- 
president in charge of sales, sales 
manager, or any territorial sales- 
man. And if it can be shown that 
at least a part of that money comes 
out of everyone’s pocket, then the 
loss becomes more tangible. 


One of them—and 
normally it amounts to approxi- 
mately $100,000,000—is failure on 
the part of business to avail itself 
of the full protection of facilities 
already provided for credit control. 
The other—and it accounts for the 
remaining $50,000,000 every nor- 
mal year—is the mismanagement of 
bankruptcies. 

As to how we shall deal with the 
first cause, the answer lies with 
management. Management, from 
the top down, must be brought to 
realize that, even in normal times, 
every sale of goods is a potential 
loss. Every sale regardless of to 
whom it is made is a risk. When 
we deliver $5,000 worth of mer- 
chandise to a customer, we are in- 
vesting $5,000 in that custom- 
er’s business—and investing that 
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Money to Spare 
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ERE is a medium that offers you 
a daily coverage of over 
18,000 men and women who are 
interested in finance. They have 
funds to invest in securities 
as wel! as to spend for the better 
things in life. 
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These readers pay 10 cents every 
day for the New York Daily Invest- 
ment News more than is paid 
for any other financial newspaper 

Yet, in less than six months, the 
Investment News has developed a 
larger newsstand circulation than 
any financial newspaper. 
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This is striking proof that the Invest- 
ment News has put its finger on a 
distinct editorial appeal 

appeal which the advertiser of 
securities or commodities can trans- 
late into dollars and cents. 
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SPEAKING OF NET PROFITS 
(8) 
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WHEN THE LINE 
WON'T SWING 
PERHAPS THE 
AX SHOULD! 


HOPPING and shopping are being 
profitably linked in more lines daily. 
Wholesalers and retailers find that many 
products are made in greater variety than 
the public wants, and a sharp trend toward 
simplification is increasing sales and profits. 


One hardware wholesaler cut 12,000 items 
to 6,500 and reduced distribution cost 4%. 
Another wholesaler compressed his line 31% 
and jumped profits 35%. 


Coffees showed 102 items in Milwaukee, 
but five of these controlled 65% of the busi- 
ness. Three items of tea, out of a total of 
77, accounted for 81% of the sales. Peas 
were handled by a store in another city in six 
can sizes. One size produced 75% of the 
business; two sizes, 90%. 
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A study of fountain pens showed 179 
kinds, but seven types filled the needs of 
83% of the buyers. Mechanical pencils 
totalled 97 brands, but six brands brought 
in 89% of the business, leaving 91 makes to 
compete for 11% of the sales. 


Beds, springs and mattresses are being 
shaken down from 78 varieties to four. Bed 
blankets are shrinking from 78 sizes to 12. 
Hotel chinaware has dropped from 700 items 
to 214. Paint and varnish brushes have been 
squeezed from 480 kinds to 143, and tacks 
and nails have been hammered down to the 
tune of the same figures. And so on ad lib. 


Hard-pressed wholesalers and retailers 
are showing the way. Wise manufacturers 
will save money by “beating them to it.” 
Fewer items, each based on profitable mar- 
ket demand, and powerfully focused through 
advertising, will work wonders with many 
sales sheets. 


, ee 


With nation-wide facilities for market study, 
this organization enables advertisers 
to build better sales on the 
figure-facts of business. 


FRANK PRESBREY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING . . . . . WiCkersham 8200 
247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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much capital in a place where, in 
effect, it is beyond our control. 
If the customer is honest and ca- 
pable and remains solvent, we get 
back our investment—a part of 
which is profit. If he is dishonest, 
incompetent, or if he fails, we may 
get back nothing, or only a small 
percentage of our investment—and 
realize no profit at all. 

How is management, sitting at 
headquarters, to classify the risks? 
The answer is the position occupied 
by the credit manager. He must 
have the support of his entire or- 
ganization. While industry as a 
whole is slowly beginning to look 
upon the credit profession in an 
entirely different light, it cannot 
be over-stressed that credit man- 
agement must have the full 
co-operation of all branches of 
industry. Credit management is 
being consulted, not merely upon 
such details as the credit standing 
of certain specific accounts, but 
upon the broader questions of policy, 
such as the financial conditions of 
certain markets. For example, we 


are being asked such questions as 
whether it is wise to institute an 
advertising campaign in a certain 
area, for the credit man is expected 
to know the condition of his every 


market, whether that condition 
bears on plans for advertising or 
sales. Business needs the credit 
man’s counsel. 

However, we are concerned here 
with specific credit risks. We find 
that, even at a distance, the credit 
man can classify them to a de- 
gree highly enlightening. One of 
the principles is simple—an inter- 
change of information. For this 
interchange, facilities already ex- 
ist. 

The National Association of 
Credit Men consists of 145 local 
associations, the majority of which 
have been interchanging credit in- 
formation for the last twenty years. 
A fairly recent development is car- 
rying organization a step farther— 
the formation, for credit inter- 
change, of groupings as to trades. 

In the food industry, for ex- 
ample, there are in existence seven 
groups of manufacturers in our 
greatest markets; two in New 
York, one each in "Boston, Chicago, 
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Philadelphia, St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati. It is planned to extend 
the food group linkage until there 
shall be a group in each of twenty- 
five cities and the chain shall ex- 
tend from coast to coast. Each 
group will exchange, within itself, 
credit information of interest to its 
members and each group will in- 
terchange information with the 
groups in the other cities. Thus 
the producers seek to protect them- 
selves. 

But the plan of the Food Group 
Committee of the national associa- 
tion goes farther even than that. 
For the committee is grouping, for 
credit protection, the producers’ 
immediate customers—the jobbers. 
Thus far there have been organ- 
ized jobbers’ groups to the num- 
ber of forty-three. In forty-three 
cities food jobbers, aggressively 
competitive in their local markets, 
meet around a table at a dinner 
and talk freely and openly about 
their respective and specific ac- 
counts. 


Benefits of Interchange 


To what effect? What are the 
benefits of interchange? On a na- 
tional scale I could demonstrate 
those benefits with any one of a 
half dozen reports that lie on my 
desk. For instance, out in Kansas 
there is a business man who buys 
his merchandise rather widely— 
some from cities nearby and some 
from cities at great distances. How 
does he size up as a payer? 

On paper in black and white and 
without prejudice for or against 
him, I have his picture, its ele- 
ments drawn from a dozen con- 
cerns from whom he buys. If you 
study that picture in detail you will 
see certain oddities. With con- 
cerns nearby—those who are in a 
position to know him personally— 
he pays all his bills very promptly, 
or perhaps he discounts them. But 
in Detroit we find that in two in- 
stances he has permitted invoices 
to remain unpaid for ninety days. 
St. Louis reports that in one in- 
stance he has responded to collec- 
tion only through the intervention 
of an attorney, and that one house 
has refused to sell him on credit 
at all. New York reports trouble 
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in matter of bad _ checks. 

For the vendors in Detroit, St. 
Louis and New York, the account 
is a risk, for obviously he is ma- 
nipulating his finances. In a pinch, 
the intentions and tactics of such 

a risk cannot be trusted too far. 

And what are the benefits of 
credit interchange locally among 
the jobbers? The situation sizes 
up like this: 

Retailer Jones owes Jobber A 
$400. Jobber A knows that Jonés 
is a little fellow ; but the $400 seems 
safe, and Jobber A does not worry 

er it. But he gets the surprise 

‘ his life when, upon the failure 

Jones, it is revealed that he 
owes $400 each to Jobbers B, C, 
D and E. 

The conclusion is obvious. If, 
in advance, the jobbers could have 
been informed of the true situation, 
they would have kept Retailer 
Jones out of his financial fix, saved 
their own money and perhaps in- 
sured the continued operation of a 
retail outlet. 

Where manufacturers or whole- 
sale distributors are concerned, 
management must avail itself, to 
a greater degree than management 
now seems to think necessary, of 
the very kind of assembled infor- 
mation that credit interchange of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men now offers. 

Our sales managers, who years 
ago were our traditional enemies, 
now are our allies. Sales manag- 
ers are realizing that no sale is 
complete until the money for the 
goods is in the house, and they are 
coming to know that the credit 
manager is the sieve by which must 
be culled the bad orders, or the 
orders from the undesirable risks. 

\ credit manager can sit at his 
desk and scan interchange reports, 
balance sheets, rating lists and crop 
statistics and figures on unemploy- 
ao and thus enlightened and 

ided by common sense and the law 
of averages, he can hold credit 
losses down to a fair minimum. 
But the customers themselves—ex- 
cept perhaps when one of them 
ent angles himself in difficulties or 
fails with a resounding bang—the 
credit manager never sees. And 
how he wishes he could see them 
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and talk with them—and with their 
neighbors ! 

Credit losses will never entirely 
disappear ; but by constant vigilance 
on the part of the credit. manage-- 
ment they can be pared to a negli- 
gible figure. Fifty million dollars 
of creditors’ money is lost yearly 
through mismanagement of bank- 
ruptcies, much of it through fail- 
ure to recognize potential bank- 
ruptcies and prevent their becom- 
ing actual. Why the bankruptcies? 
Consider retailing. The Louisville 
survey revealed some significant in- 
formation. When, merely as an ex- 
ample, I pictured the retailer who 
failed owing five wholesalers $400 
each, I was deliberately conserva- 
tive. In Louisville one grocer who 
failed was found to owe, not five 
creditors, but forty—forty whole- 
salers who lost through his failure, 
$400 to $500 each. 

The survey revealed also that 
among those forty creditors were 
a few who tried to regulate the 
account with intelligence, but their 
efforts had been set at naught and 
demoralized by the others who had 
extended credit with all the lavish- 
ness of a drunken sailor. 


Helping Men Fail 


We condemn the gyp who makes 
bankruptcy a profession and we 
sympathize—after the event—with 
the honest man who fails; but we 
seldom criticize ourselves for our 
services as an accessory before the 
fact. Literally, lax credit is the 
gyp’s temptation and in many an 
instance, the honest man’s pitfall. 

Here a word of caution may be 
opportune. In view of the pace 
set by industry this past year, com- - 
petitors in times like the present 
ought not succumb to the tempta- 
tion of increasing sales by com- 
petition in credit and by deliberate 
taking of more chances to main- 
tain distribution on its previous 
high level. 

If we are to guard against loss 
through bankruptcy among our 
customers, there are certain signs 
for which we must ever be alert. 
A few of the premonitory symp- 
toms are these: 

1. Slowing down of payments, 

2. Bad checks, 
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3. Over-buying, and 

4, Rumors. 

Of the four I have listed, the 
fourth is one that is very impor- 
tant. Very often it is the symptom 
that never comes to the knowledge 
of the credit man. When pay- 
ments slow down, when bad checks 
come in, and when a given account 
begins to buy too much, the credit 
manager knows; but the rumors, 
the symptoms that in many an 
instance would clinch the diagno- 
sis, the credit man never hears. 
They are confined to the neighbor- 
hood, and the neighborhood is the 
place covered by the territorial 
salesman. It is the place where he 
lives and keeps—or ought to keep 
—his ears open. It is the famil- 
iar ground on which the salesman 
knows not only the customer, but 
the customer’s competitors, and he 
knows, or ought to know in most 
instances, the customer’s banker. 
Without reservation, it is the sales- 
man’s duty to report to his credit 
man all the unfavorable rumors, 
whether in the salesman’s estima- 
tion they are true or untrue. For 
the credit man has the means of 
checking all the information that 
comes to him—including the ru- 
mors that often foreshadow busi- 
ness failure. 

As long as I can remember, the 
theorists on both sides of the fence 
—credits and sales—have argued 
over the question as to whether or 
not salesmen ought to concern 
themselves with credits and collec- 
tions. There are those that con- 
tend that the two factions oppose 
and cancel each other. The sales- 
man, it is argued, is a constitutional 
optimist ; the credit man a natural 
born pessimist. 

Industry, however, is not a mat- 
ter of theory, but of fact, and al- 
most any question that business 
presents can be answered by ex- 
perience. In general I believe the 
sales manager sees the situation in 
its true light. He knows that his 
record of achievement is only in 
part a record of sales volume, and 
that in the eyes of his directors, 
the true measure of his work is 
the amount of profit his sales 
bring in. 

Summing up, industrial manage- 
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ment is realizing the benefits of 
intelligent credit management. On 
its part, credit management is avail- 
ing itself of its organized facili- 
ties for the interchange of credit 
information, and is assisting sales 
by passing on to the field force 
the elements of credit learning. 


Jersey Central Appoints Lay 
Agency 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey 
has a the Lay Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
all of its advertising. he y Com 
pany has been directing the advertising 
of the Central Railroad’s steamship line 
to Sandy Hook. 


H. A. Preston with Stevens, 
Sundblom & Stults 


Hugh A. Preston, formerly vice-pres- 
ident of W. O. Floing, Inc., Detroit, 
has joined Stevens, Sundblom & Stults, 
Chicago advertising art studio. He has 
opened an office at Detroit for the latter 
organization. 


Penselpen Account to Chandler 
Agency 
The Penselpen Company, New York, 
manufacturer of the Penselpen combina- 
tion oo pe and pencil, has ap 
inted the New York office of the 
>. A. Chandler Advertising Company, 
Inc., to direct its advertising account. 


Appoints Fisher-Wilson Agency 


The Ambler Asbestos Shingle & 
Sheathing Company, Ambler, Pa., has 
appointed the Philadelphia office of the 
Fisher-Wilson Advertising Agency, St. 
Louis, to direct the magazine advertis- 
ing of its Ambler asbestos shingles and 

altile. 


D. V. Casey with Erwin, 
Wasey 
Daniel V. ee formerly director 
a 


of copy of the rles Daniel Frey 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
has joined the copy department, at that 
city, of Erwin, Wasey & Company. 


Joins Ohio Brass Company 


Paul F. Cropper, formerly advertis 
ing manager of The Simplex Piston 
Ring Company of America, Inc., Cleve 
land, has joined the Ohio Brass Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, as assistant ad- 
vertising manager. 


Death of H. A. Nornabell 

Harold A. Nornabell, advertising 
manager of the Tucson, Ariz., Arizona 
Daily Star, died recently at that city. 
He was thirty-three years old. 
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Broadcasting on Fifteen- 
Minute Discs Is Now 

in Practical Use Nationally 


‘Tue pioneering work in the use of wax in broadcasting is 
finished. After ten months of exhaustive research and prac- 
tical demonstration, national advertisers have available an 
economical and practical method of using broadcasting in 
selective market placement. The Radio stations listed on 
these pages are actually broadcasting successfully recorded 
dise programs for national advertisers. 


Tue old method of using regular house variety phono- 
graph records of four minutes duration for spot broadcasting 
is made obsolete by the use of the new one-quarter hour discs 
produced by the BUREAU OF BROADCASTING in collabo- 
ration with the Pathe Recording Laboratories. The 165,-inch 
in diameter recorded discs prevent stops, jumps, and in fact 
all mistakes in the improper handling of the old-fashioned 
small records. 


Tue big disc is continuous for fifteen minutes. Received 
by your radio set, the reception sounds like a direct studio 
program. : 

One 165¢-inch disc that plays a fifteen-minute program costs 
without talent charge $125. 

Two discs are used for a half-hour broadcast—total $250. 

Antiquated house variety records cost $75 each and require 
7 records for a half-hour program—total $525. A saving of 
more than one-half is effected by using the large discs. 


Our service to advertisers and agencies includes the selec- 
tion of talent; arranging programs; supervising and making of 
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recordings; sending discs to stations; taking complete charge 
of entire campaign and rendering one invoice monthly. 


The BUREAU OF BROADCASTING has installed its own 
machines in 92 stations and is the only organization that is 
nationally equipped with machines that play the quarter-hour 
discs. Stations can now be picked by the advertiser accord- 
ing to his market requirements. 

The quarter-hour disc is fool-proof. It is transcribed on 
our own double turntables that are equipped to play firs 
one record then another for a full half-hour if desired. Micro- 
phones are not used as the machines are plugged into the 
broadcasting stations in place of them. The program is modu- 
lated from the control board just the same as a studio 


program. 
Herewith is a partial list of stations equipped. Many more 
will be added as national advertisers demand further coverage. 


Radio Stations Equipped with Bureau of 
Broadcasting Machines. 52-Time Rate 


Night Rate _Day Rate 
State City Station % Hour 15 Minutes 

Birmingham $57.00 $21.37 
Phoenix 30.00 15.00 
Hot Springs 110.50 42.50 
California Hollywood 59.50 25.50 
i i Los Angeles NX 92.00 32.00 
45.00 15.00 
California San Francisco .... 64.00 14.40 
California ........San Jose 40.00 20.00 
Colorado K 46.75 12.75 
160.00 50.00 
re Washington 75.00 25.00 
Florida WOQA . 9.00 
Florida . 20.00 
Florida 11.05 
35.00 
8.50 
47.60 
42.50 
12.00 
25.00 
25.50 
Indianapolis ..... . 21.60 
v 14.00 
Council Bluffs .... J 40.00 
Davenport ‘ 29.75 

Des Moines 
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State 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Michig 
Michi 
Minne 
Minne 
Missot 
Missot 
Monta 
Nebra 
New J 
New \ 
New Y 
New Y 
New Y 
New Y 
No. C 
No. C 
North 
Ohio . 
Ohio . 
Ohio . 
Oklah 
Oklah 
Orego: 
Orego 
Penn. 
Penn. 
Penn. 
Rhode 
Tenne 
Tenne 
Texas 
Texas 
Texas 
Texas 
Utah . 
Virgir 
Washi 
Washi 
Washi 
Wisco 
Canad 
Canad 
Canad 
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State 


Mass. .--- 
Mass. ..-- 


Michigan 
Michigan 


Minnesota 
Minnesota 


Missouri 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


No. Carolina ..... Raleigh .........- WPTF 40.00 

North Dakota ..... Bismarck ........ KFYR 34.00 
ee eeeees Cincinnati ....... WKRC 75.00 
se eeeeee Cleveland ........ 


A. T. SEARS & SON 
.122 S. Michigan Avenue 


Chie m. 
Harrison §077-3078 


New Jersey 


No. Carolina ..... 
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City Stations 44 Hour 
-Boston-Springfield ....... WBZA $160.00 
seeeeeee New Bedford .....WNBH 12.50 
ceeeeees Detroit .........-WJR 212.50 
seeeeeee Grand Rapids .... WOOD 34.00 
weeeeees Minneapolis ...... WCCO 157.50 
seeeeeee Se. Pant ....<.... KSEP 120.00 
seeeeeee Kansas City ......KMBC 102.00 
we eeeeee St. Louis .........KMOX 204.00 
ceccveee Butte ...........-KGIR 22.50 
seeeeeee Lincoln .........-KFAB 60.00 





Oklahoma ........ ' 
Oklahoma ........ NE ES sais Darna tals QVO0O 119.536 
Oregon ...-.-+++ Eugene .....00000 KORE 21.25 
Oregon ......e00e Portland ......... KGW 79.69 
Pome. 20s ceceeevds Philadelphia ..... WCAU 127.50 
POmm. convene docu Pittsburgh ....... KDKA 200.00 
POMR. 2. vccenccess Pittsburgh ....... WIJAS 135.00 
Rhode Island ..... Providence ....... WJAR 63.75 
Tennessee ........ Memphis ......... WREC 56.00 
Tennessee ........ Nashville ........ WSM 125.00 
BG ocd cnecwien EE nde doe sigives KRLD 100.80 
errr Fort Worth ...... WBAP 125.00 
ee ee Houston ......... KPRC 100.00 
TD cscucecuaue San Antonio ..... WOAI 37.30 
ear Salt Lake City .....KSL 55.00 
Virginia ......... Richmond ........ WRVA 120.00 
Washington ...... SS ee KJR 70.12 
Washington ...... BA .ivantcivne KOMO 106.25 
Washington ...... ee eee KHQ 79.69 
Wisconsin ........ Milwaukee ....... WTMJ 125.00 
Comedia. svvisecsuns COMES :<.00 <s'ne 00 CFCN 58.50 
Comedla 660sc0s550% , ee eee CKGW 76.50 
CUNOOR: ds ccackcad Vancouver ....... CKWX 76.50 
Canada o\scivvest Winnipeg ........ CKY 122.00 


These rates are subject to change without notice. 
We Handle Everything in Broadcasting. Submit All Your Problems to Us 


The National Broadcast Authority 


BUREAU of BROADCASTING, RADIO DIGEST 


E. C. RAYNER, President 
Chicago 
Established 1926 





Night Rate 


INGRAHAM & WALKER 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Lackawanna 2091.2092 
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Day Rate 

15 Minutes 
$60.00 
4.50 
51.00 
12.75 
58.50 
28.00 
34.00 
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Many 
Attend St. Louis Sales 
Conference 


HE third annual conference 

sponsored by the St. Louis 
Sales Managers’ Bureau on No- 
vember 22 was attended by more 
than 700 sales executives. Regis- 
trations exceeded the previous con- 
ference by more than 200, with ex- 
ecutives present from Cleveland, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville and 
other points in the Middle West. 

These annual conferences origi- 
nally were sponsored by the St. 
Louis Bureau for local sales man- 
agers. The interest that the meet- 
ings have created has resulted in a 
growing attendance of representa- 
tives from distant cities and there 
is talk that the 1930 conference will 
be made a national affair, although 
no definite plans have been laid. 

Mayer, manager of the 
merchandising division of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, stressed the 
need of better supervision of sales- 
men. “When we hire stenographers 
or bookkeepers,” he said, “we 
know what we want them to do 
and we see that they do it. If 
they don’t we fire them. The same 
is not true of our salesmen. We 
don’t let them always know what 
we expect of them.” 

With such lack of supervision, 
said Mr. Mayer, it is a wonder that 
there is not a higher percentage of 
failures among salesmen than there 
is. It is a mistake to figure, as 
some sales managers do, that just 
because a man is on commission, 
that failure to sell doesn’t cost his 
house a cent. The only salesman 
who is a liability to his house, in 
Mr. Mayer’s opinion, is the man 
who does not sell. 

G. W. Allison, of Chicago, 
stated that selling could no longer 
be considered a battle of wits be- 
tween prospect and salesman. A 
manufacturer who sends out un- 
trained or unkempt salesmen will 
increasingly find it less profitable 
because of the growing number of 
prospects who are high school and 
college’. graduates who refuse to 
admit such men into their homes, 
and if they do, often prove too 
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smart for such salesmen, so-called, 
Sales managers of today, accord- 
ing to H. W. Arnold, general man- 
ager of the Delco-Light Company, 
must have a black-and-white men- 
tal picture of their proposition. 
They cannot permit any gray tone 
or neutral shades in their mental 
viewpoints, if they hope to inspire 
their men to their best efforts, 
When a sales manager has positive 
convictions about. his product, he 
has a_ black-and-white picture 
which he can clearly transfer to 
the mind of his salesmen with fa- 
vorable chances that it will take. 


T. W. Braun Heads California 
Ice Company 


Theodore W. Braun, executive vice- 
president of the California Consumers 
Company, and subsidiaries, Los Angeles, 
has been elected president of the South- 
ern California Ice Company, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. The Southern Cali- 
fornia Ice Company is owned jointly by 
the California Consumer’s Company, the 
National Ice & Cold Storage Company 
and the Union Ice Company, all of Los 
Angeles. 


Death of C. H. Townsend 


Charles H. Townsend, owner of the 
Automobile Publishing Company, Los 
Angeles, died recently at that city. He 
was fifty-three years old. Before com- 
ing to Los Angeles he had been on the 
staff of the Salt Lake Tribune. At one 
time, he conducted an advertising busi- 
ness at Los Angeles under his own 
name. 


Hector Fuller with City Trans- 
portation Corporation 


Hector Fuller, formerly chairman of 
the committee on public relations of 
The Bankers’ Industrial Exposition, 
New York, has been made vice-president 
of the City Transportation Corporation, 
of that city. 


J. L. Williams with Spool 
Cotton Company 


_J. Loyd Williams, formerly research 
director of Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, and, more 
recently, with the Fairchild Publications, 
has joined the Spool Cotton Company, 
also of New York, as research director. 


Joins Newell-Emmett 


Albert Puntelli, formerly with Byron 
Musser, Inc., New York, and, previous 


to that with The H. McCann , 
Company, has joined the art depart- 
ment of the Newell-Emmett Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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NE of the most effective ways to increase sales is to 
repeatedly feature the merits of house furnishing 
goods, time and labor saving equipment for the home, 
and household electrical appliances in the advertising 
pages of the trade magazine which thousands of house 
furnishing buyers and dealers read each month. 











For more than thirty-six years HOUSE FURNISHING 
REVIEW has presented the timely, usable merchandising 
information which house furnishing buyers and dealers 
require . . . information in compact, practical form, much 
of which is obtainable from no other single source. 
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With highest quality circulation among house furnishing 
buyers in department stores, hardware dealers and 
other houseware and home equipment merchandisers, 
HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW is the logical medium for 
reaching these buyers and dealers. 


HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW 
including 
HOME EQUIPMENT 
A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


30 Church St., New York 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 215 Market St., San Francisco 
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Listen to the story of Chicago’s lustiest, 
latest, healthiest child. The Times, born 
September 3, 1929. Average net: paid 
circulation for its first four full weeks 
(excluding the five initial “curiosity days’’) 
was 135,000. Average net paid circulation 
for its second four full weeks ~ 137,600. 


we LIMES 


And more than 506,000 lines of advertising 
in October—including 450,000 lines cover- 
ing advertising from every major local 
account. No need to send out a question- 
naire asking Chicago how it likes its first 
picture newspaper. There is no more con- 
vincing evidence than these figures afford. 
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The 


January Show 
Issue of 


MoJo 


sells for $1.25 
per single copy 





» A reasonably good check on reader interest’ 
thought some 265 advertisers in The Show 
Issue of 1929. 


There are a dozen more equally unbiased 


reasons why this Show Issue is the greatest of 
ALL SHOWTIME MAGAZINES. 
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The President of Swift & Company 


on Employee Shareholding 


The Swift Plan, He Points Out, Encourages Thrift and Discourages 


Speculation 


Swirt anp COMPANY 
Cuicaco 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

As requested in your letter of 
November 8, I am glad to tell you 
something of Swift & Company’s ex- 
perience with employees’ stock par- 
ticipation. ‘ 

My father, who founded the busi- 
ness of Swift & Company, was one 
of the first industrialists to favor 
ownership of stock by employees. 
It was his policy to encourage em- 
ployees to purchase stock in the 
company and hold it for investment. 
This policy has been continued, and 
definite plans were offered defining 
the conditions under which em- 
ployees could become shareholders in 
the company. ‘The plans now in 
effect are described in the attached 
leaflets. You will note that one is 
called the “Employees Stock Sav- 
ings Plan” and the other the ““Em- 
ployees Stock Investment Plan.” 

[t is obvious that the number of 
shares obtainable under the Em- 
ployees Stock Savings Plan is too 
small to encourage speculation. The 
Employees Stock Investment Plan 
is also designed to discourage specu- 
lation. This plan requires that 
shares be paid for at the rate of 
$1 per share per week. This pro- 
vision makes it unlikely that em- 
ployees will contract for more shares 
than they can carry, and hence we 
think it effective in eliminating spec- 
ilative tendencies that might appear 
if less definite arrangement were 
made about the method of payment. 

We believe that the policy of en- 
couraging employees to acquire an 
interest in Swift & Company has 
been generally beneficial. Ordi- 
narily we think it is a good thing 
for an employee to have a finan- 
ial interest in the concern for 
which he is working. We believe 
that our stock ownership plan en- 
courages thrift. 

There are many controversial 
points in the general subject of 
employees’ stock ownership, and I 
vould not want to generalize. We 
think that Swift & Company are 
n a particularly favorable position 

successful operation of an em- 
loyees’ stock ownership plan for 
following reasons: 
_1. The company has paid divi- 
nds without interruption for forty- 

e years, 

2. Swift & Company stock is re- 

rded as an investment rather than 

sneculation; consequently it is not 

subject to sudden or extreme fluc- 
tuations in market value. 

Our business has been diversi- 

| to a degree that makes a share 

! Swift & Company stock represent 





an investment in a group of indus- 
tries rather than in a single indus- 
try. 

Daler different circumstances, our 
employee stock ownershi plans 
might not work satisfactorily. Our 
experience with these plans has been 
satisfactory, and we expect to con- 


tinue them. 
L. F. Swirrt, 
President. 


N the issue of November 7, 

Printers’ INK presented the 
question: “What of Stock Sharing 
Now?” In the light of recent hap- 
penings in Wall Street, the article 
asked what are to be the policies 
and plans of corporations in the 
direction of sharing stock with 
employees. Is the policy to con- 
tinue? Shall it be safeguarded 
to a greater extent than before by 
reservations that will protect em- 
ployees from the temptation of 
speculation—and protect the cor- 
porations from the effect upon em- 
ployees’ morale that speculation 
can induce? 

On behalf of his own company, 
Mr. Swift, in the letter quoted 
above, answers the questions. His 
letter mentions the Swift plans; 
and in the literature accompany- 
ing his letter, the plans are de- 
scribed as follows: 

Employees’ stock-investment plan 
(effective in its present form since 
December 3, 1928). Employees 
may buy from one to ten shares 
of Swift & Company stock at the 
market price on making a first pay- 
ment of not less than 10 per cent 
of the amount of the purchase 
price, the balance to be paid by de- 
ductions from wages or salary of 
$1 each week for each share bought. 
Dividends, at the rate of $8 a share 
each, are paid to employees quar- 
terly while the shares are being 
paid for, the stock remaining with 
the company meanwhile and the 
company charging 5 per cent in- 
terest on the unpaid portion of the 
purchase price. In addition, em- 
ployees may buy shares outright 
for cash, either for themselves or 
for their friends. 
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Employees’ stock-savings plan 
(effective in its present form since 
January 13, 1928). As to the num- 
ber of shares each may subscribe, 
employees are classified as follows: 


Weekly wage Entitled 
ary to Shares 
Jo See eres rst 1 
SEP OD BOO. i ccc cccccvccscce 2 
Se ee Mh, che bedne ed cuwesne 3 
BOW WP BOG. Vcececesvescdves 4 
See ORG GSP s i icc cc ctsedencs 5 


Participation in this plan is ac- 
cessible to employees who have 
been in the company’s service for 
not less than six months and who 
have not previously subscribed to 
a‘plan of stock savings that the 
company instituted in 1919. It is 
aécessible also to employees who 
have previously subscribed, but now 
have risen into higher classes as 
to earnings and so are entitled to 
additional shares. 

The purchase price is fixed at 
$10 a share under the closing mar- 
ket price on the day of the new 
application. The employee pays 
for his stock at the rate of $1 or 
more a share each week by deduc- 
tions from his salary or wage. He 
receives the quarterly dividends of 
$2 each and “interest at 5 per cent 
on the partial payments is credited 
when the final payment is made.” 

If the subscribing employee leaves 
the company’s service within six 
months after subscribing, his sub- 
scription is automatically canceled 
and his payments are returned to 
him without interest. Stock cer- 
tificates are not issued until stock 
is fully paid for, and this rule ap- 
plies to partial deliveries. 

The plan was announced in a 
bulletiri signed by President Swift, 
a bulletin that closes with this com- 
ment : 

“The object of this offer is to 
enable a larger number of our em- 
ployees to ‘become shareholders, 
and it is desired that all employee- 
shareholders retain the stock as an 
investment. 

“Any attempt by an employee to 
acquire stock under this plan in 
excess of what he is entitled to, 
or for any other than investment 
purposes will be looked upon by 
the company with disfavor. 

“The plan offers a simple and 
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easy way to save and invest in the 
company’s stock. The right to 
subscribe for stock on this plan is 
not transferable.”"—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 





Michael Levy to Publish 
Group of Business Papers 


Michael Levy, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Textile Publishing 
Company, publisher of the National Dry 
Goods Reporter, has resigned from that 
position, effective December 1, to en- 
gage in the queens business on his 
own account. He has been with the Dry- 
goodsman, St. Louis, which merged 
earlier this year with the Dry Goods 
Reporter under the name of the National 
Dry Goods Reporter, for twenty-five 
years. With Mr. Levy in the new enter- 
rise, will be several associates in the 
arrison-Wagner Printing Company, of 
which he is secretary. These include 
ome M. Wagner, vice-president; C. 
L. Fisher, treasurer, and D. E. Nird- 
linger, I. T. Vierheller and Leslie Wip- 

rman, directors, and Don Calhoun, 
ormerly associate editor of the Dry- 
goodsman. 

_The new publishing business is plan- 
ning to publish a group of siness 
papers, the first of which will be a 
weekly trade newspaper devoted to the 
St. Louis market. It will appear Jan 
uary 4, 





New Accounts for Shuman- 
Haws Agency 


The Lakeside 


a Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, 


manufacturer of tem- 
perature controls, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Shuman- 
Haws Advertising Company, advertising 
agency of that city. e Book Supply 
Company, mail order books and the 
Motorists Association of Illinois, both 
of Chicago, have also appointed the Shu- 
man-Haws agency to direct their adver- 
tising accounts. 


H. O. Warren Joins Emil 
Brisacher and Staft 


H. O. Warren, formerly promotion 
manager of the San Francisco Examiner, 
has joined the copy department of Emil 
Brisacher and Staff, San Francisco ad 
vertising agency. 








G. E. Colby with Carlson, 
Davis Agency 


George E. Colby, for six years with 
the Chicago Tribune, has joined Car!- 
son, Davis & Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, in an executive capacity. 





E. D. Whittlesey, a member of the 
sales department of the S. L. Weedon 
Company, Cleveland publisher, has beer 
sppetnted sales promotion manager o! 
that company. 
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Why 
Goodrich Operates 
Retail Stores 


1 yee: responsibility of manufac- 
turers toward their dealers 
was the subject of an address at 
the Ohio Management Conference, 
held at Columbus, last week. J. D. 
Tew, president, the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, expressed the 
opinion that manufacturers are as 
much to blame as dealers for the 
present problems of distribution. 

Manufacturers, it was stated, 
have encouraged sloppy dealership 
by granting price concessions and 
special considerations of various 
kinds. At times, some have tried 
to meet the price competition of 
inferior merchandise, never realiz- 
ing that there never was anything 
made but that someone else could 
make it worse and sell it for less. 
“In doing so,” said Mr. Tew, “we 
manufacturers have not been 
worthy of our responsibility to our 
dealers.” 

The time is right at hand for 
manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers to work together in trim- 
ming waste, continued Mr. Tew, 
who explained the measures which 
are being followed by the company 
toward this end. 

“We, at Goodrich,” he explained, 
“believe that manufacturers have 
an obligation to use their greater 
facilities and financial resources to 
try out sales and merchandising 
methods in individual locations in 
an honest effort to discover more 
certain, more productive and less 
costly means of selling their prod- 
ucts to the consumer. 

“Toward that end, we have set 
up inside our factory a retail or- 
ganization whose sole function is to 
develop retail selling plans and 
methods which can be successfully 
used by independent Goodrich deal- 
ers. These plans are tried out in 
the Goodrich Silvertown, Inc., 
stores, the retail laboratories of 
this company. If and when they 
are successful, they are given to 
the other Goodrich retailers. These 
dealers are then taught how to use 
them by men who have used them 
successfully. We do not believe 


that we have any right to ask the 
independent dealer to risk his good 
money and to jeopardize his whole 
business in an attempt to follow 
some selling plan which may ap- 
pear excellent in theory, but may) 
prove to be a miserable failure in 
practice. That is the real story 
behind Goodrich Silvertown, Inc,” 

The conference, which was at- 
tended by representatives of Ohio 
business interests, was sponsored | 
by the Ohic Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Ohio Bankers Association 
and the Ohio Council of Retail 
Merchants in co-operation with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 7 
pany. 


Stocker & Cook, New 
Advertising Business 


Paul <A. Stocker, formerly with 
Holden, Peters & Clark, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency, and Paul G. Cook, 
formerly with the Henry P. Boynton Ad- 
vertising Agency, Cleveland, have started | 
an advertising business of their own at 
Detroit, to be known as Stocker & Cook. 7 


To Produce Play by 
J. H. Neebe 


The Detroit Civic Theatre will pro- 
duce a four act comedy, “The 13th 
Ticket,” by Joseph H. Neebe, a member 
of the executive staff of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, December 9 to 22. The 
play is an adaptation from the Russian 
of Alexei Tolstoi. 


Book Account to Cutajar & 


Provost 
The College Entrance Book Company, 


New York, has appointed Cutajar & 
Provost, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct the advertising of its 
Cebco review books. Juvenile magazines 
will be used. 


Appoints Potts-Turnbull 
Agency 
The Electrical Insulation Corporat‘on, 
Chicago, has appointed the Potts-Turn- 
bull Company, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Business publications in the 
electrical and radio fields will be used. 


G. H. Williams to Join 
Federal Agency 


Gilbert H. Williams, copy chief of 
W. H. H. Hull & Company, Inc.. New 
York advertising agency, will join the 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
that city, on December 1, as copy and 
contact man. 
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THE FOOD TRADES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
37 WEST VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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EVERY IMPORTAN 
INDUSTRY 


except one — has its representative journal, 


The one industry that has no outstanding pul 
lication is the greatest of all—the distributic 
of foods. 


a publication is provided for all leading buyin 
and selling units engaged in the business of hand 
ling food products and allied merchandise. 


This magazine will be known as 


The New Era in 
FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION 





NY The Modern Trend 


magazines is for brief, informative publications 
at save the time of the busy man. The New Era 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION will conform to this 


hat an opportunity 
for the manufacturer! 


This new publication gives manufacturers a 
@arked opportunity to tell their sales stories to the 
traders among the food distributors at a nominal 
ost—to reach at an insignificant figure that select 
hap@roup of men who buy the great percentage of 
American food products and allied merchandise. 











What you will find 1 


The New Era in 


FOOD 
DISTRIBUTIO 


Latest Developments in Voluntary Chai 
How Public Tastes have Changed. 
Manufacturers’ Advertising and Selling Poli¢ 
How Wholesalers are Improving Their Met nd 
Growing Importance of New Sales Plans. 
Cooperative Wholesale Houses. : 
The Wagon Jobber or Auto Truck Distribute 


Readers your message 
will reach + + 


Every wholesale grocer, executives at headquart 
office, and division buying offices of chain stor 
leading wagon jobbers or auto truck food distr 
utors; officials of voluntary chains and coopera 


associations; specialty food distributors, etc., 


THE FOOD TRADES PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO: 37 Ww. VAN BUREN STREET NEW YORK: 55 w. 42ND & 
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Victor Plans to Sample the 
Intangible 


Musical Selections Will Be Broadcast to Emphasize the Importance of 
Tone 


A SAMPLING campaign is usu- 
i ally associated with a tan- 
gible product which can be put 
directly into the hands of the con- 
sumer. The Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Division of the Radio-Vic- 
tor Corporation of 


slow to register, it is planning 
on extending the campaign for a 
full week. The opening broadcast, 
it is planned, will feature promi- 
nent Victor record artists. Other 
broadcasts will follow at “intervals. 

The first broadcast 





America, however, is 
planning to go one 
step further and to 
devote a week to 
sampling an intangi- 
ble product, namely, 
the importance of 
tone, which it is 
hoped will sell not 
only its reproducing 
machines but also its 
records. The com- 
pany thereby will be 
able to get into the 


of Victor Radio 
Tone Week will in- 
troduce the slogan, 
“Victor Radio makes 
no compromise with 
purity of Tone.” 

To get the support 
of the dealers, an 
elaborate prospectus 
has been made up, 
accompanied by sam- 
ples of newspaper 
advertising which 
the dealers should 
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What are the facts about 
RADIO TONE QUALITY? 


use and also a book- 
let to be put in the 
hands of the con- 
sumer as well as a 
distinctive tie-up 
window display. The 
booklet is designed 
to stress the impor- 
tance of tone and 
urges the consumer 
to go to the nearest 
Victor radio dealer 
and try a special 


hands of the con- 
sumer and cause him 


to use the intangible 
product which it sells 
—reproduction of 
sound. 

The Victor com- have 


Come in and we will prove to you that there 
is but one radio with the superb Victor 
TONE Quality—and that's Vietor-Rédio. We 





Victor bas assisted us in preparigg. There is 
no obligation. Whether you are id the market 
for a radiv or pot, don't miss this interesting 
and revealing five minutes. It shows you that 
exaggerated statemer ts are unaccessary with 
Vietor-Radio. lt shows you what we mean 
when we say “Victor-Radio TONE defies 
comperison!™ 


pany is thus able at 
one stroke to over- 
come the two bug- 
bears of sampling: 
The problem of dis- 
tribution and _ the 








If you love muse . . . come in sew! 





greater problem of 





tone-test record. This 





getting the consumer 
to use 
For that which will 

be played and sung over the radio 
will be a duplicate of what has 
been made up into records and 
may be played over the same in- 
strument that reproduces the radio 
rendition. It is adapting to com- 
mercial application somewhat the 
same psychology which lies behind 
the giving of actual samples of a 
product, but in this case it is an 
intangible which is given. 

In attempting to do this, the 
company realizes it is also par- 
tially undertaking an education 
program and for that reason, as 
educational campaigns are usually 


A Newspaper Advertisement to 
the sample. Be Run Over the Dealer’s Name 


record employs every 
instrument, and every 
musical effect known 
to the modern orchestra as well as 
a singing voice, thus making an 
admirable yardstick by which to 
compare instruments. On the back 
of the booklet is a list of twenty 
questions which a prospective buyer 
of radio should consider before 
purchasing an instrument. 

The Victor company is using 
newspapers in 122 cities to tell the 
public of Tone Week. 

The present campaign differs 
from previous broadcasts by Vic- 
tor artists in that, with the intro- 
duction of the new Victor-Radio- 
Electrola, it is possible to play both 
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the radio and the recorded music 
through the same reproducing unit, 
and it is thereby possible to judge 
one method of reproduction by the 
other. 

The results of this sampling and 
educational campaign should be 
watched with interest by all those 
engaged in sales work because it 
combines a comparatively new 
method of selling with a new prod- 
uct to be merchandised—the in- 
tangible. 


Raybestos-Manhattan Shows 
Gain 

Net earnings of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., for the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, amounted to $3,108,919, as 
compared with $2,108,552, earned by its 
constituent companies for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


Join Doremus Agency 


Albert E. Germer, Jr., has joined the 
commercial division of the Chicago of- 
fice of Doremus & Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency. Joseph Dugan, 
previously with the editorial staff of the 
Chicago Evening Post, has also joined 
this agency’s Chicago office. 


J. J. Mitchell with Magazine 
Distributors 


J. Mitchell, formerly circulation 
manager of Liberty, New York, has 
been made director of sales of the Gen- 
eral Magazine Distributing Corporation, 
of that city. 


Appoints Harm White Agency 


G. M. Dwelley, Inc., Detroit, has 
appointed The Harm White omeany, 

eveland advertising agency, ir 
the advertising of its Apollo titra Violet 
Sun Lamp and Daley erciser. Busi- 
ness papers, magazines and direct mail 
will be used. 


R. F. Yambert Joins Emil 
Brisacher Agency 


Ralph F. Yambert, formerly with the 
advertising yo of the Dohrmann 
Commercial Company, San Francisco, 
has joined the San Francisco office of 
Emil Brisacher and Staff. 


New Account for Brinckerhoff 


Agency 
The Raymond Chemical Company, De- 
troit, has placed its advertising account 
with the office in that city of Brincker- 
hoff, Inc., advertising agency. Maga- 
zines will be used. 
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Who Needs Aesop Glim Mos: 


—Juniors or Seniors? 


Worip Wine ApvertistnG CorPoRATION 
New Yor 


Editor of. Printers’ Inx: 

I have read with a great deal of 
interest “Aesop Glim’s” articles. 

It seems to me that any advertising 
man might read them with profit—par. 
ticularly the “experienced Ad-Crafter,” 
if such actually exists. 

Recently, I happened across some old 
examinations that I had to take before 
entering high school. was a little 
chagrined to learn that it was with some 
difficulty that I was able to answer 
some of the questions. In other words, 
I found that I had lost track of some 
of the fundamentals of my education. 

I had a somewhat similar experience 
in reading “Aesop Glim’s” treatises— in 
my many years of intimate contact with 
advertising and publicity I found that 

had lost some of the fundamental 
rules in the shuffle. I was glad to have 
them brought to my attention again. 

shall most certainly see that not 
only our junior men read “Aanep G Glim,” 
but also our seniors. I am not quite so 
sure but that the latter may need him 
the most. 
Emit M. Scuotz, 
President. 


With Furniture Publishing 
Corporation 


A. B. Gronberg, for several years in 
a of advertising and part owner 
ood Furniture, has joined the ad 
vertising department of the Furniture 
Publishing Corporation, Jamestown, 
ublisher of Furniture Index, 
and Wood Working Indus- 


M. ‘etelcveft 
tries. 


Magazine Campaign for 
Roman Meal 


The Roman Meal Company, Tacoma, 
Wash., which has been advertising in 
Pacific Northwest newspapers, has 
started a campaign in women’s maga- 
zines. Milne-Ryan-Gibson, Inc., Seattle 
advertising agency, is directing this ac- 
count. 


Albert Frank Agency Opens 
Los Angeles Office 


Albert Frank & Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has established 
a branch office at s Angeles. Myron 
White, for three years research and 
publicity director of the Honig-Cooper 
agency, has been made resident manager 
of the new office. 


G. A. Lord, Sales Manager, 
Stickney & Poor 


George A. Lord, a director and vice 
president of the Stickney & Poor Spice 
wm og Inc., Boston, has been ap 
inted sales manager of that company 
e has been a salesman of the Stickney 
Poor company for twenty-three years. 
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We Passed the Dice 
in the Late National 
Crap Game! 


Central Illinois 
was 
Too Busy 
Raising 
Corn, Hogs 
and 
Good Citizens 





Of course, a few of the boys had their fling and 
will have to leave their cars in the garage for a 
while. 


Mr. and Mrs. Central Illinois, however, are 
still in the market for the best of everything 
necessary for a well-rounded family life—good 
food, stylish clothes, radios, automobiles and 
HOMES. 


Our Money Is Invested in Good Black 
Dirt, and— 
Gamblers Don’t Like to Dig! 


The Daily Pantagraph 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Representatives: CHAS. H. EDDY CO., New York, Boston, Chicago 











The Way to Address an Intelligent 
Audience 


Advertisers Have Now Outgrown the Medicine-Man Appeal 


By John Benson 


President, 


DVERTISING will not come 
A fully into its own until appeal 
becomes more believable, until we 
rid it of sweeping claims, unfair 
inferences, pseudo-science and the 
paid testimonial. These are the 
barnacles on the ship’s hull. The 
hull is sound but they undermine 
confidence in it; create disrespect, 
discount all advertising. 

Reform cannot be sweeping. 
Advertising appeal, like editorial 
appeal, must be adjusted to the 
way people think. It would be 
futile to go over their heads. They 
are much less responsive to logic 
I believe, than they are to instinct. 
You can reach them with sentiment 
and even sentimentality where facts 
might leave them cold. You can- 
not be baldly judicial in your copy. 
You have to employ persuasive 
approach. Perhaps the public has 
a fourteen-year-old mind, or has 
had it. But not for long. I be- 
lieve with education so widespread 
through schools, magazines, news- 
papers and the radio, the public 
mind is growing up. Undoubtedly 
it will demand more sincerity and 
more facts in the advertising of 
the future. It will not accept 
pseudo-science. It will smile at the 
fake testimonial. 

The better grade appeal will set 
the standard, just as good typog- 
raphy and fine illustration have 
built up public taste in the past 
few years. Today a slovenly look- 
ing ad would get nowhere in a 
leading magazine or metropolitan 
paper. It would look puny. 

With more intelligent readers 
and more efficient retailers, adver- 
tising to the consumer must be- 
come far more reliable and help- 
ful than it has ever been before. 

This also has a bearing upon 


Portions of an address delivered Nov. 
21, before the Public Forum, School of 
Business and Civic Administration, Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 
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economy in advertising. Adver- 
tisements need not be so large nor 
so flamboyant when readers are 
seeking information. Much ad- 
vertising today thrusts itself on 
the attention, because the reader 
has no expectation of advantage 
if he reads. You have to flare at 
him or intrigue him or entertain 
him to get his attention. Too 
often he has been lured into read- 
ing by headlines which belie the 
text. That is not the way he ap- 
proaches a mail-order catalog, nor 
the way his wife reads her daily 
store news. 


Know the Facts 


Knowing the facts is another 

form of economy in advertising 
which is developing fast. There 
is less guesswork about circula- 
tion. We have our A. B. C. re 
ports which tell us in a reliable 
way how many readers a paper has 
and how it gets them. We have 
our Four A analysis of buying 
power and duplication of readers. 
We know something about mar- 
kets and how to relate them to 
circulation. There is far less 
waste in these respects. But we 
still have a long way to go. The 
A. B. C. is not perfect; it is im- 
proving every year; reports are 
becoming more definite; rules more 
strict; evasion less possible. The 
Four A qualitative studies are be- 
ing extended wider afield to cover 
newspapers as well as magazines 
and farm journals. 
. Some day we shall have nation- 
wide data about retail and whole- 
sale outlets in this country, obtained 
through the census, and other 
needed information about the flow 
of merchandise after it leaves the 
producer. Trading areas will be 
better understood. 

We are steadily learning more 
about the mechanics of advertising, 
how to obtain better printing of 
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READER CONFIDENCE IN 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
MAKES YOUR SELLING 
~~: FASIER 


rs are 
ap One of our contract adver- 
reader Mao tiscrs wrote us recently: 
—- fF /) ‘*You will be interested to 
— Sey 3s know that our advertising 
: sak summary shows that your 
~ = medium has produced the largest number 
> on of inquiries in proportion to the advertis- 
daily ing cost of any medium in which we have 
advertised. 

- ‘The cost per inquiry is $3 below the 
tising average, and the cost per dollar value of 
There — sold to these inquiries is 80 per 


~ l “ pa 
Fo cent less than the average for all media. 


“ This is but one of the proofs of the reader 
“have confidence in THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 
uying which is ae also in the 10,000 let- 
mar- ters received every month by our Confiden- 
m to tial Advice Department. 


less 


t_ we You can put this confidence to excellent 
The use for your own commodity, whether it 


; im- 


; are be a luxury or a necessity—just so long as 


7. it has merit. 
e be- 
cover Net Paid Circulation now in excess of 83,000 


zines 


ition- 
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ained 

other . 

flow 

, = America’s Investment and Business Weekly 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

more 53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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, Is action 
that counts. 


pee BUSINESS leaves 1929 shorn of some 
of its illusions. 1930 promises to be a year which will award the 
aggressor. Where can business find a better slogan than that 
given it by President Hoover on November 15th? 


“It is action that counts.” 


That has been chosen as the title of the leading 
article in the December PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. In that article 
is outlined a sane plan of action for 1930, a plan to enable 
business to overcome unfavorable psychology, to go ahead 
toward a new goal unhampered by undue conservatism or 
ungrounded optimism. 


The entire December MONTHLY reflects the type of 
leadership that business will demand in 1930. It shows a keen 
editorial appreciation of the subjects which are going to interest 
executives next year. 


In “The Independent Alliance vs. the Chain Store’, by 
Roy Dickinson, there is a discussion of the 1930 phase of the 
chain-independent battle. New lines are being drawn and every 
national advertiser must decide for himself what recent striking 
developments are going to mean to his business. 


The radical style changes in women's wear are vitally 
affecting many businesses. How great will these changes be? 
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What industries will be affected? How long will the new influences 
persist? These questions are answered in “A New Day for Man- 
ufacturers of Women's Apparel” by Irene Sickel Sims, Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc. 


Is copy keeping up with modern psychology? “No,” 
says H. A. Howe in an arresting article, “Our Mid-Victorian Copy 
Writers”. This article is bound to make advertisers look at their 


copy problems with a new slant. 


In 1930 it is going to be supremely important to get 
the greatest possible efficiency for advertising. Duane D. Jones, 
an executive with one of the largest advertising agencies of the 
country, has written “Measuring the Efficiency of an Advertising 
Campaign”. This article sets up definite yardsticks by which the 
effectiveness of advertising can be gauged. 


What of the future of the aviation industry? Is it a 
mass production industry? Where will it go during the next few 
years? Wm. W. Luftig, manager, refinancing department, Pacific 
Finance Corporation, answers these and other questions in “Mass 
Production of Airplanes When 2?” 


The December MONTHLY is, we believe, an excellent 
reflection of what far-seeing executives are thinking about today. 
lt is packed full of the forward-looking material which has carried 
the MONTHLY to new circulation levels among leading American 


business men. 


“It is action that counts’ 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 
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Jersey Obsrruer 
READER RESPONSE 


—not a page feature. Just occupies 
35 lines, brings 1,769 replies. 


The Jersey Observer leads 101 
newspapers with one feature. 


1282 New York AVENUE NowTHWEST 


Basragion BC 


November 16, 1929, 


The JERSEY OBSERVER, 
Hoboken, W. J. 


Gentlemen: 
For the third consecutive week, the JERSEY OBSERVER 
leads our entire list of member papers in relative reader use 


of the Washington Bureau service. For the week ended Nov. 9, 





the ge requests per th d were 40,2, as against a 
general average of 6.) per thousand for all papers served. 
We anewerc’ 39 question letters and sent out 1,769 bulletins 
to your readers that week. It's certainly keeping up « 
splendid showing. 

Sincerely yours, 


Frade VA 


Editor. 


Jersey Observer 


Guaranteed larger circulation than that 
of any other Hudson County newspaper. 


Offices 
HOBOKEN JERSEY CITY UNION CITY 


National Representatives 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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color in the magazines and of 
black and white in the press and 
how to use mats to better advantage. 

All of these betterments are 
coming about through organized 
effort. The individual advertiser, 
agent or publisher can do little to 
improve or eliminate abuses. They 
are the result largely of competi- 
tion, which holds us all in its re- 
lentless grip. The only way to 
stem that destructive tide is with 
the trade association. As individ- 
uals we have to fight our own bat- 
tle. As members of an orderly 
group we can define and agree 
upon sound standards of conduct 
and apply them. We can check 
excesses. We can build sentiment 
for fair play and sound practice, 
applicable to all and handicapping 


to none. 
Misuse of Advertising 


Some of the excesses in adver- 
tising are due to its misuse—mak- 
ing demands upon it which cannot 
be met. Advertising can never do 
any more than suggest and inform. 
It cannot make a turnip into a rose. 
Many an advertiser with a common 
garden variety product wants a 
halo put about its head. You can- 
not do that without resorting to 
one or more of those artificial de- 
vices in appeal which have been 
discrediting advertising. The copy 
writer is hard put to it. He 
reaches out after appeals which 
are unsound or essentially untrue. 
He misquotes or distorts science; 
he buys testimonials; he strains at 
the facts much as a golf player 
“presses.” If the producer would 
spend some gray matter and some 
cash on his laboratory in search 
of a better product or a lower 
price, he might find some new uses 
even for a very commonplace prod- 
uct 

After all, there are only two 
things which can be advertised: 
Distinctive merit and helpful use. 
Without these your appeal lacks 
foundation. 

There is another fatuous use be- 
ing made of advertising and that 
is to compensate in some magical 
way for lack of standing, lack of 
ability, poor organization, ineffi- 
cient channels, weak selling on the 
part of the advertiser. fn these 
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Inelude 
These 
Services 


Experieneed 
Showmanship. 


Wealth of Exclu- 
sive Talent. 
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Experts 


Announcers. 


The purpose of our 
organization is to 
assist you agency 


RADIO PROGRAM 
CORPORATION 


Steinway Building 
NEW YORK CITY 
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days of keen competition, such 
weaknesses are felt; volume falls 
off, costs increase, profits disap- 
pear. And the advertising gets 
blamed. More punch is demanded. 
Some unique idea or selling scheme. 
A thrilling slogan. The advertis- 
ing agent is subjected to sweating. 
The copy writer cudgels his brains 
for a story which should exist 
naturally and inherently in the prop- 
osition itself, 

There is so much straining after 
new methods of selling, unique 
schemes for introducing and mov- 
ing merchandise that we today are 
building up a competition in selling 
schemes rather than in merchan- 
dise. We are getting away from 
the only meritorious ground for 
competition, which is improved 
product or lower price. We ad- 
vertising men are adopting some 
of the unsound tactics of legal 
procedure which argues at great 
length on irrelevant points and de- 
cides cases on technicalities in- 
stead of merit. I do not wish to 
disparage the ingenuity which is 
being employed nowadays in de- 
veloping new selling channels and 
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better selling methods, especially 
the fact finding kind, but I do ques. 
tion the value of substituting self. 
ing schemes for goods. 

One of the real benefits of this 
present era of merger and consolj- 
dation is the forced elimination of 
the weak and inefficient. They 
cling like barnacles to many a hull, 
So the vessel sinks. If the waste 
could be thrown overboard—ob- 
solete methods, stagnant personnel, 
indifferent merchandise, advertis-. 
ing might have a chance. 

Advertising is a sifter of merit, 
It weeds out the inefficient. When 
it involves such huge figures as 
it does in this country, the goods 
must back up the message. They 
are put out in a show window for 
the nation to look at and competi- 
tion is keen. 

Advertising has made the con- 
sumer king; taught him how to 
get value, to compare merchandise, 
to make up his own mind as to 
what he wants and is willing to 
pay. He now decides whether a 
given product shall prevail or a 
given business shall succeed. Noth- 
ing has ever happened in the his- 








THE WOMEN WHO READ 


PUNCH 


tt is a tradition of Punch that it is a paper for 
the whole family. If the man buys it, be sure the 
woman at home reads it too. For the thoughtful 
woman, with a home to k beautiful and run 
efficiently, is learning to look to Punch’s adver- 
tising pages for the newest news of all t con- 
cerns her interests in the home. When she finds 
announcements of merchandise and services that 
answer these interests she studies them closely and 
acts upon them confidently; for she instinctively 
feels for the advertisements in Punch the same 
respect that she feels for the traditions of Punch 
itself. Here is a feminine public keenly interested 
in the designing and building of homes, in the 
planning of gardens, in furnishing and decoration, 
in providing changeful healthy food, in rearing 
children and looking after their wardrobes, their 


HOME -KEEPING 


health, their education. It is a public that is con- 
stantl } none | for new and helpful things in every 
one of these departments, and that has the means 
to secure the best that it can find. If you have 
anything to sell to such women as these, put tt into 
Punch, There is no more direct way of securing 
wider distribution for your product, bringing it 
into increasing use and establishing its reputation. 
MARION JEAN LYON ADVPRTISUMENT MANAGER PUNCH 


WOMEN 


80 FLUET sTRyET LONDON kot 
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=H || BEAT QUOTAS 

le goods 
FOR THE PAST TEN YEARS...AND REFLECT- 
Evening Graphic. It has been beating its own 


They 
ING, ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY, ALL OF THE 
quotas just as fast as they're set up! It offers 


dow for 

cool with ta-bealt 

how to WI a 1e | uU oO a = ea e r + 
FAMILY POPULATION GAIN IN NEW YORK 
new rich markets; markets that spend a Billion 


Com peti- 
ling to 
—< a Five short years ago a quota-beatin’ young- 
Noth ster stimulated a stagnant evening newspaper 
he his- field. This energetic newspaper has attracted 
a and held a family circulation of 325,662 to 
4 D become New York's second largest. 
Here is a new circulation DIRECTLY REPRE- 
SENTING MORE THAN THE TOTAL NET GAIN 
FOR THE SAME PERIOD. 
a year. Without the Graphic, advertisers are 


IN EVENING HOME-GOING CIRCULATION 

This young quota-beater is the New York 
getting 1919 markets for 1929 dollars. It brings 
the New York evening field up-to-date. Hook- 
up with this quota-beater! 


New York 
Evening Graphic 
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Good Copy 


To attract new 
customers—to 
inform present 
customers—and 
to make old 
customers proud 
of the connec- 
tion. 


These are some 
of the legitimate 
jobs done by 
good copy. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 
95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 




















tory of commerce which has done 
so much for fair dealing or for 
improved merchandise. We have 
a great responsibility, as do all 
educational channels. We must be 
true to it by keeping advertising 
sincere, informative and helpful to 
the reader. 


Death of Charles T. Logan 


Charles T. Logan, editor and pub 
lisher of the Palisade, N. J., Patlisadian, 
died recently at that city. He was 
seventy-five years old. 

Mr. Logan started newspaper work 
with the Atlanta Comstitution later be. 
coming editor of the Louisiana Review. 
After coming to New York, he was suc- 
cessively with the New York Evening 
Journal, the Musical Courier and Les. 
lie’s Weekly, now Collier's. About 
thirty years ago he joined the S. C 

ith Special Agency, with which he 
was associated for twenty-eight years 
More recently he had been a member of 
the advertising staff of Editor & Pub 


lisher. 

In 1906 Mr. Logan founded The Pal 
isadian as a monthly, with his son as 
nominal editor and publisher. Upon his 
son’s death in 1918, Mr. Logan con- 
tinued the publication of the paper, 
which became a weekly seven years ago. 


Join Shuman-Haws Agency 


John Craig Healy, former secretary 
of Young & Winn, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, now Lloyd W. ¥. oung 

Company, has joined the Shuman- 
Haws Advertising Company, advertising 
agency of that city. 

Ld. Krakover, pevienaty with Henri, 
Hare? & McD Donald, 1 Inc., Chicago, has 
also joined the Shuman-Haws agency. 


S. C. Lynton to Join General 
Motors India 


S. C. Lynton, chief of the copy and 
eames ype I department of the Bombay 
ranch of L. A. Stronach & Company 
(India), Ltd., will join the advertising 
division of General Motors India, Ltd., 
on December 2. 


Brinckerhoff Opens Toledo 
Office 


Brinckerhoff, Inc., advertising agency 
with headquarters at Chicago, has 
opened an office at Toledo. S. 
Waring, manager of the Detroit ‘fice, 
will also have supervision over the new 
office. 


Acquires Herriott Polish Co. 


The Wallace Pencil Company, St. 
Louis, has purchased the Herriott Polish 
Company, also of that city, maker of 
shoe polishes. The two companies will 
continue to maintain séparate organiza: 
tions. 
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> This year, in the Mid-South Empire, there 
paper, are approximately three-quarters of a mil- 
oo lion more bales of cotton. This means 
an increase of $85,000,000.00 in buying 
ency power. To reach the market most ad- 
a vantageously and economically you need 
foul use only The Appeal Papers, morning, 
rtisieg evening and Sunday. 


Henri, 


7. 78% of all National Advertising 
appearing in Memphis Newspapers 


neral 
is carried by THE APPEAL PAPERS 

y and 
ombay 
Musing NATIONAL LINEAGE 

— Commercial Appeal Evening Appeal Other Paper 

(Morn. & Sun.) (6 days a wk.) (6 days a wk.) 

dc 

; 2,892,621 2,157,526 1,420,321 


(Ist 10 months, 1929) 


THE APPEAL PAPERS 


The Commercial Appeal Memphis Evening Appeal 
JOHN M. BRANHAM CO., Representatives 
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Radio Advertisers 
on the ground 


Radio advertisers in San Francisco, 
men who check results carefully, 
who know the advantage of adver- 
tising to a buying potentiality, 
bought space, in the past nine 
months that made 


a gain of 


20,930 lines 


in the 


San Francisco 
Chronicle 


Owned and operated by 


San Franciscans since 1865 


Eastern Representatives 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER 
New York - - 285 Madison Ave. Chicago - - 360 No. Michigan Ave. 


San Francisco Chronicle is part 
owner of Radio Station KPO 
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ADVERTISING BUDGET 
MONTHLY ESTIMATES FOR 1929 
Kettoce SwitcHsoarp anp Suprty ComPaNny 





Domestic 
Office Telephone Radio 
$2,000 2,000 8,000 
000 4,000 6,000 
2,000 24,000 
2,000 30,000 
26,000 


January 
February 4, 
March 2,000 
April 4,800 
May 4,000 
June 4 
July 4 
August 4, 
September 4, 
4, 
4, 
4, 


»200 4 28,000 
,200 28,000 
200 28,000 
200 160,000 
200 
:200 
20 


150, 000 
150,000 
0 88,000 


October 
November 
December 


A. C. . Industrial 
Tube Apparatus 
1 100 


100 


Export 
1,000 
500 
500 
500 
500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


Supply 
1,000 


1,000 





Totals 46,200 2 726,000 
Grand Total—$859,300 


10,000 12,000 


Table I 





(Continued from page 6) 
paper stock chargeable to the A. C. 
tube division, the account number 
G6665 is used, and so on. This 
makes for ready identification, 
little loss of time, and simplifies 
the work of the accounting depart- 
ment when allocating advertising 
charges. 

When the entire year’s appro- 
priation is decided upon, it is prop- 
erly sub-divided according to the 
job that must be done for each 
manufacturing division. Then the 
allotment for each account is di- 
vided into twelve sums. These are 
the estimated monthly expenditures. 
The manner in which this monthly 
estimate is handled is shown in the 
table above (Table I). 

One of these sub-divisions may 
require some explanation. I refer 
to the first one, headed “office.” 
This sub-division includes all 
charges which cannot be properly 
allocated to the various depart- 
ments of the business. It includes 
such items as salaries, rent, light, 
heat, dues and magazine subscrip- 
tions for members of the advertis- 
ing department, stationery and 
printing, traveling expenses, and 
other overhead sums chargeable to 
the advertising department. Briefly, 
it includes all that part of the bud- 
get required to administer the ad- 
vertising appropriation. 

The actual work of securing the 
monthly figures from the company 
books is accomplished by two peo- 
ple. As soon as the books of the 
accounting department are closed 
for the month, all advertising 
charges are copied from the ledger, 


voucher register and other books 
which contain the desired figures. 
It is a comparatively simple task to 
go right down each page of entries 
in the voucher register book and 
take off each item of expense and 
the name of each firm to whom a 
check was drawn during the month. 
The voucher register entries are 
then checked with the ledger en- 
tries to find whether or not the fig- 
ures balance. In taking off these 
figures, one girl does the reading 
while the other writes down the in- 
formation. 

Then these facts are typed up in 
the following form: 


JANUARY 1929 ITEMIZED 
ADVERTISING EXPENSES 


Account No. G61 
ADVERTISING—OFFICE 
G6122—Clerical Salaries 
Jan. 31 Ad. Department 3] 


G6125—Dues & 
Subscriptions 
Music Indus. Ch. 
of Commerce .... 


G6129—Sales Pro- 
motion Salaries 
Sales Pro. Dept. 


G6161—Miscella- 
neous Expense 
To distribute ex- 
pense material 
drawn from stock 


Credit 
To record cost of 
sales 


G6163—Mainte- 
nance of Equip- 
ment~ Supply & 
Expense 
— Tool 
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Price Bros., Inc. $50 
oer Packages, 


ne. 
To record distri- 

bution of non- 

pro. labor 


G6165—Multi- 
graph Paper 
Stock 


Imp. Paper Co... 


Hawtin Co. 

Osgood Co. 

The Tag String- 
ers Co. 

Hawtin Co. 

Dennison Mfg. Co. 

a City Ptg. 


Imp. Paper Co.. 
260 


$3,261 
Credits 110 


$3,151 


The entries in bold face type ap- 
pear in the actual budget statement 
in red to distinguish them as credit 
allowances deductable from the 
charges for that particular month. 

The purpose of this detailed list- 
ing of expenditures is to check 
against any possible errors in al- 
lotting the charges to each account 
and to see that no charges are 
made against the advertising bud- 
get that belong to some other de- 
partment. It is valuable, too, be- 
cause it permits the advertising 
manager to review each month the 


Total 
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amount of business being given the 
various firms from which he pur- 
chases services or supplies. 

Having worked up the details 
for each sub-division of the budget 
and having made sure that they 
balance with the accounting depart- 
ment records, a simple recapitula- 
tion sheet is typed. This recapitu- 
De sheet is shown below (Table 

It tells at a glance the exact up- 
to-date status of the advertising 
budget. . In the first column, each 
division of the appropriation is set 
down. In the second column, 
headed “budget,” is shown the 
amount allotted that division for 
the month. The third column, 
headed “spent,” shows the actual 
expenditure by divisions for the 
month. The fourth column, headed 
“balance,” indicates whether or not 
the expenditure is over or under 
the budget allowance for the 
month. If the expenditure exceeds 
the allowance, the figures are shown 
in red. If less than the allowance, 
the figures are in black. Then each 
column is totaled and the results 
for the month determined. The 
total under the balance column 
shows whether or not the entire 
expenditure for the month was 
over or under the budget allow- 
ance, 

A summary of this is shown in 
the center of Table II, reading 
“Monthly Plus or Minus.” If the 
expenditures for the month are less 





Table II 
RECAPITULATION FOR oe ENDING 
ae 30, 


Account 
G61—Office 
~~ Telephone 
io 


$173,500 
Monthly Plus or Minus 
Annual Plus or Minus 


Pi 


$195,700 
$22,200 
15,000 


BUDGET BALANCE 


Same month last year 

Total Expenditure to date 
Tota 
Note: 


Brought Forward 
September Expenditure 


Carried Forward 
$ 95,000 


$689,200 
195,700 
$493,500 


1 c—y* to same date last year 278,000 
figures shown in bold face are typed in red on actual budget sheets. 
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cm | ey NEGRO FIELD 


headed 


oe 4 ' One of the outstanding charac- 
under teristics of the American Negro 
. & “~y is his great love of music. This 
kceeds ‘ trait, together with a natural ten- 
shown = A dency for spending money readily, 
— < makes him an ideal prospect for 
1 each ee | Miz . : 
' i > — a vo musical instruments, phonograph 
— 4 Ne am) records and radios. 
Pee ‘Co; } Phonograph record manu fac- 
entire GE R turers, having discovered the fer- 
was - ~ tility of the Negro market, are 
llow- Leer ° enjoying huge sales by putting 
their story across through the col- 
vn in |] ) umns of The Chicago Defender. 
ading ) i The same opportunity is avail- 
f the ; Za “¢ “Hyp able to musical instrument and 
= Yy radio manufacturers. 


The largest Negro newspaper 


in the country, The Chicago 
Defender is accepted everywhere 
a leading Race news and adver- 
tising medium. 

Irivestigate ! 


ROBERT S. ABBOTT PUBLISHING CO, 
Publisbers 


Represented by 
W. B. ZIFF CO, 


CHICAGO 
608 S. Dearborn St. 
Harrison 8768 
NEW YORK 
551 Fifth Ave. 
Vanderbilt 0435 
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YORK 


—the Third City in Pennsylvania in diversified industry—produces 
paper, ice machinery, safes, candy, farm machinery, water-wheels, 
silk cloth, tacks, furniture, chains, tractors, steam engines, saw- 
mills, chemicals, mill machinery, silk ribbon, automobile bumpers 
and fenders, trucks, wall-paper, roofing-paper, wire cloth, pianos, 
clothing—AND IS AN ACTIVE TWELVE-MONTH MARKET. 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


EVERY EVENING DELIVERS AS MANY PAPERS BY CARRIER BOY Ix 
YORK AS THERE ARE HOMES—THE SUBURBAN AND TROLLEY TOWNS 
ARE ALSO THOROUGHLY COVERED COMPLETELY BY CARRIER BOY. 








REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 


2 West 45th St., New York 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
1524 Chestnut St, Philadelphia 401 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
240 Holbrook Building, San Francisce 











PERSONAL 


. eminde py) DATA SYSTEM 


The Gift Never 


How happy your gift when it helps fa \\ Forgotten. 
your friends to make better use of @ sp For all 
their time and ability every day ae your associates 
in the year! Xr or salesmen. 


GIVE MEMINDEX. The daily “remem- Mie se - 
berer,”’ menfor, and easily kept data file. =X Used for et 
1 + 


bh a 


Declared invaluab ater by successful 
years of use. xh business and 


Pocket unit of leather, with dated leaves EE professional 
as low as $2.35. Complete system for desk oh - : people the 


and pocket, including cabinet, in various qq, oF 
handsome finishes, from $3.50 up. Dis- y) 
counts on quantities. 





Prompt Christmas delivery. Write to-day for 


“MEMORY ON CARDS" {fj 


Illustrated. Offers valuable sug- 
gestions, prices, etc. FREE. 


WILSON MEMINDEX Co. 
160 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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ae me 1929 
VERTISING BUDGET 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
ain Division Recapitulation 
DOMESTIC TELEPHONE—G62 
ANNUAL BUDGET ALLOWANCE $42,000 
Monthly 
Period Ending Budget Monthly Plus Budget Annual Plus 
Allowance Spent or Minus Balance Minus 
Januar) a Sian itn atin oe 2 = $400 pd = 
February 25....6.-.-+006 3, ov, *' 
Produces me hE 8 Set Oe 1,500 36,900 1,900 
r-wheels, 1,000 35,900 2,900 
2,500 34,400 4,400 
PS, saw- 2,000 32,400 6,400 
3,500 28,900 6,900 
bumpers 4,750 24,150 6,150 
Pianos, 4,200 19,950 5,950 
ET. 
3 4,000 
Note "all figures shown in bold face are typed in red on actual budget sheets. 
CH Table III 
than the budget allowance, there is figures act as warning signals, 
BOY a plus shown in black figures. If showing whether or not the allow- 
TOWNS the expenditures are greater than ance has been too greatly exceeded, 
R BOY. the budget allowance, the minus is thus permitting readjustment for 


ago 
s Angeles 


ciates 


indicated by red figures. 

The next line, reading “annual 
plus or minus,” shows, at a glance, 
whether or not the budget allow- 
ance has been underspent or ex- 
ceeded up to date. If the total ex- 
penditures for the year to date 


have been less than the budget al- 


lowance to date, the figures appear 
in black. If the budget allowance 
to date has been exceeded, the fig- 
ures appear in red. 

Then the recapitulation sheet is 
summarized under the heading 
“budget balance.” In this sum- 
mary, the total amount of the bud- 
get left at the end of the previous 
accounting period is shown after 
the words “brought forward.” 


each succeeding month if necessary. 

Further information regarding 
general sub-divisions of the budget 
is contained in tables III and IV. 
Exhibit III shows at a glance the 
status of each main division of the 
budget. The fourth, fifth and sixth 
columns may require some expla- 
nation. 

The fourth column, entitled 
“monthly plus or minus,” indicates 
whether or not the expenditures 
chargeable to that budget division 
have. been overspent or underspent 
for the current month. If they have 
been overspent, the figures appear 
in red. , 

By looking at the figures in the 
fifth column, headed “budget bal- 


nen. Then the current monthly expendi- ance,” the advertising manager can 

ture is put down and the amount tell at a glance just how much is 
years left in the budget is shown after left in that division of the budget. 
ssful the words “carried forward.” This The last column, headed “annual 
- and last item, entitled “carried for- plus or minus,” tells at a glance 
onal ward,” is, of course, the amount whether or not the budget for that 
‘le the left in the budget at the end of division has been overspent or 


orld 


ver. 


each month. 

Additional valuable information 
at the bottom of the recapitulation 
sheet shows the expenditure for 
the same month last year, the total 
expenditure to date, and the total 
expenditure to the same date last 
year 

After each month’s report is 
completed, the recapitulation sheet 
is the first one referred to. Briefly 
and concisely, -it summarizes the 
last month’s expenditures. The red 


underspent to date and how much. 
This column serves as a warning 
signal. If the expenditures exceed 
the budget allowance, the figures 
are in red. 

Exhibit IV shows exactly where 
the money is going each month. A 
page is made up for each of the 
seven main divisions of the budget 
under which are the detailed ac- 
count headings. In black, under 
each month, are shown the expen- 
ditures for the month. The figures 
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YOU Can Use _ 4 


Newst 


115,000 Salesmen |: 


Artwo! 


Direct 


In olde Mexico! Trade 


Conv. 


The land of the Mayas, developers of a world civili- : 
zation. Here is picturesque, beautiful, busy Mexico a 
City surrounded by ore-laden mountains, dominated _ 
by The White Lady, Orizaba, Popocatepetl; bizarre Miscel 
Vera Cruz, where life is warm and vibrant even in 
the glare of the noonday sun as the endless proces- 
sion of handsome caballeros, colorful toreadors, 
mountain burros, lowly peons with their ubiquitous 
serapes, Indian cargadors who carry 400 to 500 pound 
burdens with ease and facility, passes; exotic Sonora, 
whose mountainous majesty acts as a setting for its 
vivid tropical verdure, its great banana plantations; 
thriving Tampico, one of the great oil ports of the 
world. 


Multig 


Postas 


Wealth! One of the wealthiest countries in the world 
today in natural resources. 


And every year, Mexico, like 21 other Spanish- 
speaking or South American nations, is sending 
representatives in ever increasing numbers to 
New York City. These men and women come 
here to study, to transact business, to work in 
our great financial and commercial institutions. 
They not only have money to spend for their 
own wants but they are the greatest group of 
salesmen possible to assemble for your products. 


And they buy their own samples. na 


cept 


115,000 of them! ing 


coul 


secr 


LA PRENSA |: 
A Purposed Institution only 


neec 
Members of A. B. C., A. N. P. A., P. A..N. Y. C., and Assoc. Press mae 


245 Canal Street New York City thre 
Advertising accepted from principals or recognized agencies only ro 
yD 

tor 
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ADVERTISING BUDG 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
RECAPITULATION—BY SUB-DIVISIONS 
Advertising—Domestic Telephone 


Account 
Acct nt: 
Newspaper 


(G6203) 
etc.. (G6205) 


(G6206) 
. -(G6207) 


Catalogs 


Artwork, Electros, Engr., 
Direct Mail Campaigns 


Trade Paper Space 
Conv. & Exhibits 


Conv. & Exhibits (Radio) 
Dues & Subscriptions 
hotostats & Blueprints 
isc. Supplies & Expense 
sllaneous Expense (G6261) 


my of Equipment (G6263) 


(G6285) 
(G6287) 


Samples—Customers 


& Printing 


Stationery 


Help W anted Adv 


$1600 


Accumu lated grand totals.. 
Figures in bold face—Accumulated totals. 


No. G62 
Jan. Feb. March April 
$100 $50 $100 


150 
25 


225 
75 


40 6 
115 175 


$1300 $1300 


$1500 
$8425 499725 


$6100 


$1025 


$3000 
$4600 $7125 


All figures shown in bold face are typed in red on actual budget sheets. 
Table IV 





in red (shown in bold face) are 
the accumulated totals. 

This enables the advertising man- 
ager to look at the red figures at 
the end of each monthly statement 
and tell exactly how much has been 
spent for each item in the budget. 
These details are particularly valu- 
able in checking wasteful expendi- 
tures, as they enable one readily to 
find the individual items that are 
consur ning too much of the budget. 

In the advertising department of 
the Kellogg company, the entire 
work on the budget, with the ex- 
ception of the help required in tak- 
ing off the figures from the ac- 
counting records, is handled by the 
secretary to the advertising man- 
ager. Considering the value of the 
information compiled, the time re- 

ed is unimportant. Actually, 
only about six or seven hours are 
needed to get out the complete re- 
port each month. It takes about 
three hours to take the figures off 
the books and about four hours to 
type them and put them in shape 
for the advertising manager. 


A copy of the recapitulation 
sheet goes to the president at the 
end of each month so that he will 
have a picture of the status of the 
advertising account at all times. In 
some businesses, other interested 
executives, such as the treasurer, 
sales manager, and general man- 
ager will want to receive copies. 


Ken-Wel Sporting Goods 
Account to Utica Agency 


The Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Com- 
pany, Inc., Utica, has appointed Dev- 
vereux & Smith, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


F. B. Klein with John 
Bornman & Son 


Fred B. Klein, formerly with Youn 
& McCallister, Los Angeles, has joined 
the sales staff of John Bornman & Son, 
Detroit printing house. 


Appoints Toronto Agency 

Rowntrees, Toronto, manufacturer of 
chocolates and confections, has placed 
its advertising account with man, 
Hoge, Ltd., advertising agency of that 
city. 
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Adopt Audit 
Plan for Country 
Newspapers 


A JOINT conference was held 
4A last week at New York in 
the interest of standardizing circu- 
lation audit methods and reports 
for weekly newspapers. Repre- 
sentatives of State and national 
press associations conferred with 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies’ committee on 
country newspapers. The news- 
paper representatives were ad- 
dressed by John Benson, president 
of the association, and F. R. Gam- 
ble, executive secretary. 

“We have for some time realized 
the pessibilities of your field,” Mr. 
Benson told the representatives of 
country newspapers. “We have been 
using it increasingly for national 
advertising, in spite of handicaps in 
the way of unknown and unverified 
circulations, rates which are far 
from standard, a diversity of print- 
ing conditions and of business and 
accounting practice. These things 
make it expensive to operate in 
your field, both for the agency, 
who must get along on a 15 per 
cent commission, and for the ad- 
vertiser, who does not know how 
much circulation he is buying. 

“We are much encouraged by 
the efforts of some of your asso- 
ciations to get members to submit 
to a State audit. While this is not 
quite as effective as A. B. C. would 
be, nor as universally accepted, we 
feel that it is feasible at this time 
and may serve as a stepping stone 
to something better. 

“It usually happens that after 
circulation has been put on a veri- 
fied basis, other things standardize 
themselves, such as rates, printing 
conditions, business practice, etc., 
and the whole field will then be 
easier to sell and easier for adver- 
tising agencies to handle. 

“Some of your members may 
think that the advertising agency 
is interested in magazines and met- 
ropolitan papers to the exclusion 
of the country press. This is not 
true, as the growing volume of 
national advertising in this field 
will indicate. We would probably 


INK Nov. 28, 1929 
use the country press a lot more 
than we do if conditions were more 
standard and facts better known.” 
The meeting was attended by: © 


Herman Roe, field director, Na 7 
tional Editorial Association; Ole 
Buck, field secretary, Nebraskg 
Press Association and secretary of 
Newspaper Association Managers, 
Inc., the national organization of 
State Press Association Field Sec. 
retaries; Fay Parsons, publisher, 
Cortland, N. Y., Democrat and 
president of the New York Press 
Association, who was accompanied 
by Jay Shaw, field secretary of the 
same organization; Sam Haislet, 
field secretary, Minnesota Press 
Association; H. E. C. Rowe, secre- 
tary, Ohio Newspaper Association; 
George A. Riley, vice-president, 
American Press Association, an 
James C. Latimer, secretary, Vir- 
ginia Press Association. 


The Agencies’ committee on 
country newspapers was repre- 
sented by Chairman L. S. Kelly, 
The H. K. McCann Company; 
Frank M. Lawrence, Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn; and E. 

Cummings, the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 

In the course of a two-day ses- 
sion the conference developed and 
decided upon a standard method 
of audit operation as well as upon 
the form and content of audit re- 
ports. The best features of the 
methods and reports developed by 
the audit bureaus of the State 
Press Associations of New York 
and Nebraska were adopted. News- 
paper Association Managers’, Inc., 
representing the organized State 
Press Association Field Secretaries, 
will provide the national machinery 
for establishing and maintaining 
standard audit operations through- 
out the various States. This whole 
circulation audit project is being 
undertaken by the various State 
press associations preliminary to 
eventual adoption of the A. B. C. 
audit facilities. In the meantime, 
it is stated, the work gives the 
State press association some op- 
portunity for educating and train- 
ing weekly publishers. 

It is estimated by the Agencies’ 
committee on country newspapers 
that the early part of 1930 will see 


.in operation approximately a dozen 


State press association audit bu- 
reaus representing approximately 
25 per cent of all the weeklies. 
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pany Let us suggest how it can be brought 
at direct to important executives or a mul- 
Falter titude of consumers with a talking 
motion picture. Produced at a moder- 
, ate cost and projected with : 
and 
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d by 
State 
en the most inexpensive portable talking 
Ine. motion picture device on the market. 
State 
Gets your sales message or merchan- 
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nery dising plan over through the two most 


ning sensitive faculties of man—Eye and 
— Ear! 

hole 

— Stan-a-phone can be projected in a 
— small sales office or in an auditorium 


bo seating 700. Easily transported. 


ime, i m 
the In silent films, too, we are serving 
America’s foremost advertisers. Write 


op- 
ain- for particulars to 
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er FILM ADVERTISING CO. 


see 


bn 220 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 6, 
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The Newspaper is supreme in 
advertising — It alone reaches 
the entire public 


EWSPAPER Adver- 

tising is the link that 
has connected seller and 
buyer in the scheme of 
mass production. It. has 
brought the amazing buy- 
ing power of the Ameri- 
can people into contact 
with the equally amazing 
production power of the 
American Manufacturer. 


The newspaper is the 
great adequate medium, 
because it has measured 
up to a particular eco- 
nomic task with functions 
that are exclusively its 
own. We have often called 
it the universal advertis- 
ing medium because it is 
the vehicle of communi- 
cation between the sellers 
of most things and all of 
their buying public. 


Whatever else may inter- 


est, entertain, inform, or 
influence certain portions 
of the people, newspapers 
furnish the one known 
vehicle of contact with 
the entire people. Thus, 
all mediums of advertis- 
ing other than newspapers 
are duplicated in their 
circulation and their in- 
fluence by the all-inclu- 
sive circulation of news- 
papers. 


Everybody reads the news- 
papers whatever else he 
reads, while the only 
reading done by certain 
portions of the popula- 
tion is newspaper read- 
ing. The vital hunger for 
news of the town, news 
of the world—represents 
the great popular appe- 
tite which is satisfied 
every day by the news- 


paper. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives of Newspapers 


New York Chicago 
Dallas San Francisco 


St. Louis 
Los Angeles 


Atlanta 
Portland 
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Headley Good Roads Company 
Re-organized 


The Headley Emulsified Products 
‘ompany has been formed at Philadel- 
I succeed the Headley Good 
Company, of that city, manu- 
r of emulsified asphalt products. 
s of the new corporation are: 
Edgar D. Ross, director of 
and development of the former 
company; vice-president, Parmely W. 
Herrick of the Herrick Company, Cleve- 
land; vice-president and treasurer, 
W. Lefever, formerly in the same ca- 
pacity with the Headly Good Roads 
Company, and secretary, George D. 


ivertising account of the Head- 

sified Products Company will 

led by A. Eugene Michel and 
Staff, New York advertising agency. 


Join Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust 


Emerson, formerly with the 

vy Associates, Boston, and 

DeLaney, Ir. ., formerly with 

Ww cmd New York, have 

ned the new business department of 

the Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company, New York. 


Harry Bibb Leaves Sonora 
Phonograph 


Harry Bibb has resigned as sales man- 
ager, at Chicago, of the Midwest divi- 
sion of the Sonora Phonograph Com 
pany, Inc., to become general manager 
of the Koerber-Brenner Company, St. 
Louis, Victor distributor. 


Wisconsin Magazines 
Consolidate 

Wisconsin Magazine, Appleton, 

nd the Wisconsin Land o’ Lakes 

ne, Madison, Wis., have been 

ited under the name of The 

in Magazine. 


Joins Buffalo, N. N. Y., “News” 
ur Metzler, formerly ‘with the ad- 
g staff of the Buffalo, N. Y. 
has been appointed manager of 
vile advertising of the Buffalo 
News. W. J. Rosenberger has succeeded 
Mr, Metzler on the Times. 


Underwood & Underwood 


Opens Toronto Office 
erwood & Underwood, Inc., photog 
, has opened a sales office at To- 

Leonard M. Thomson will be 
irge of the branch office. 


\. H. Longbotham with 
Landsheft Agency 


A. H. Longbotham, formerly with Ad- 
vertising Industries, Inc., Buffalo, has 
joined the executive staff of the Land- 
sheft Advertising Agency, of that city. 
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Store 
Management 


Expert 
Wanted 


We have a client seeking 
the services of a man 
qualified to teach mer- 
chants engaged in the sale 
of hardware, paints, var- 
nishes, etc., modern and 
aggressive merchandising 
methods. Age 35 to 40. 
To qualify, this man 
should have retail experi- 
ence, and the vision to go 
beyond the average store- 
keeper’s methods and in- 
ject selling aggressiveness 
into retailing. Our client 
is one of the larger paint 
manufacturers and _ this 
man will have full co-op- 
eration from a staff of 300 
paint salesmen. Applica- 
tions should be in the full- 
est detail, giving educa- 
tion, experience, national- 
ity and minimum salary 
requirements, All applica- 
tions will be held strictly 
confidential. Address all 
replies to “V,” Box 247, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Hare's the $2 50 


SHOE-NAME CONTEST 
winner 


Emily Woodward 
of 
Boston, Mass. 


who submitted the name 


“WHITEHALL” 


for a fine branded line of 
men’s shoes in connection 
with the contest announced 
in the August 8th, 1929 issue 
of Printers’ Ink Weekly. 














We create what we 
print, and print what 
we create: principally 
books, booklets, brochures, 
to picture a business, 


a product or a service. 


CuRRIER & HARFORD: LTD 


Selective Advertising 
460 W 34th St + New York + Longacre7856 





Answered Within an Hour 


C. P. Crarx, Inc. 
ADVERTISING 

NasHvILte, Tenn., Nov. 14, 1929, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It has become our habit to lean 
heavily on Printers’ Inx for informa. 
tion on various matters but we were in. 
deed surprised at the thorough manner 
in which you complied with our recent 
request. We wired you for correct name 
of a Government department and asked 
that you wire us in return. Within an 
hour your answer was in our office. 
We thought that closed the matter as 
far as Printers’ INK was concerned, 
However, today we have your letter 
dated November 12 in which you go into 
the matter more fully, giving us an 
additional reference and enclosing a re. 
print which exactly answers the ques- 
tion we wanted to know. 

We were also interested in the little 
insert which you enclosed showing files 
of Printers’ Ink in several agencies 
ranging from 36 years down to 15 years 
of files. Although we cannot compare 
with such records we state that we have 
been 100 per cent Printers’ INK since 
we began business in 1927 and as we 
have just moved into new quarters we 
take considerable pride in our new re 
search library of which the Parrnrers’ 
Inx Publications are the backbone 

C. P. Crarx. 


Devereux & Smith 
Incorporates 
Devereux & Smith, Utica, N. Y., ad- 
vertising agency, has _ incorporated. 
Robert Hall Smith is president; Leslie 
Devereux, vice-president and trea- 
surer, and C. M. Plaisted, secretary. 


Robert Mitchell Joins Stubbs 
Company 
Robert Mitchell, formerly with the 
Kelvinator Corporation and the Dodge 
Brothers Corporation, Detroit, has joined 
the sales staff of the Stubbs Company, 
Detroit, printing. 


H. D. Rush with Austin 
Bement Agency 


Harvey D. Rush has joined the copy 
staff of Austin F. Bement, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency. He was formerly in 
newspaper work. 


New Account to Murray & Coe 


Barkentine, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., 
manufacturer of water-proofed fabrics, 
has appointed Murray & Coe, Boston ad 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis 
ing account. 


New Account for Bisberne 


The Illinois Meat Company, Chicago. 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Sidewas Advertising Company, ad 
vertising agency of that city. 
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GROCERY 
ADVERTISING 


FOR 


Retail Groups 


Chains, Jobbers, Cooperatives 


To succeed as a Group or Chain you must have 
professional advertising. The day of mere price ad- 
vertising in the grocery field is past. To get the busi- 
ness today and compete with efficiently conducted 
chain stores, you — have compelling, carefully 
thought-out, well written copy. You must have clever 
layouts, attractively illustrated, strong, selling head- 
lines. This kind of advertising cannot be produced 
by grocers, newspaper men, or jobbers, as it requires 
long experience and specialized ability in advertising 
and merchandising for the food field. You must have a 
complete plan to back up real advertising. You must 
display, describe and price the goods and make your 
store attractive—MAKE it easy for the customer to buy. 

Our more than 25 years of experience in the retail 
advertising of groceries and foods enable us to render 
an unmatched service. We supply everything—design 
trade-marks or emblems, prepare your advertisements, 
supply cuts, handbills, window posters, and complete 
workable plan. Many of the stores and chains using 
our advertising have doubled and trebled their business. 

No matter where you are located we can supply 
you with the finest type of advertising adapted to 
your needs and using the items you select—at low 
cost. Prompt service,—no waiting. Ask 


The Berdan Company, Toledo, Ohio 
National Groceterias, Detroit, Mich. 

R. Chain Stores, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
Western Grocer Co., Marshalitown, Iowa 
Letts-Melick Grocer Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
King, Dobbs & Co., Chattanooga, ‘Tenn. 
Floom-Fleck Co., Tiffin, 


Our wide experience in organizing chains and groups makes our service of tre- 
mendous value to those in the process of organizat 
Information and samples of advertising sent free of charge. 


We Know Our Groceries ! 


Whipple & Black 


Successful 





Complete plans for or- Advertising 








Food 
Manufacturers 


Our experience in adver- 
tising food products, both 
locally and nationally, is 
also available to a few 
food manufacturers. 








@ co-operative 
groups and chain 


stores. 1016 FOX 
wow Save! | THEATRE 
Gerace wae | BUILDING 
bulletins to retailers. | Detroit, Mich. 
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The Chance 
for the 








Times of finan- 
cial sem 
offer unusual op- 
Small portunities for the 
Business small business 
which, by force of financial cir- 
cumstance, has been lost in the 
darker recesses of the stage while 
its larger competitors have been 
enjoying the spotlight of large vol- 
ume. However, when the moment 
comes to shift the scenery the small 
business has its opportunity to take 
the center of the stage. 
Financial readjustment is always 
a difficult process for the large 
company because of the complica- 
tions of its structure. The well- 
conducted small business, on the 
other hand, can make its adjust- 
ments more easily. It is more com- 
pact and can put into practice new 
policies quickly without the neces- 
sity of elaborate arrangement. It 
is easier to initiate new sales poli- 
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try out new dealer policies in re. 
stricted territories. Thus while the 
giants move slowly, the little fel. 
lows can take advantage of this 
slowness to intrench themselves and 
plan for expansion. 

From such a condition as now 
confronts American business it js 
inevitable that there will arise new 
leaders—the small businesses of 
yesterday—to take their places on 
equal terms with the giants. If 
they will realize their opportuni- 
ties and call to their aid the latest 
merchandising devices we shall see 
in a few months a new group of 
successful advertisers who have 
capitalized on the very conditions 
which have caused their larger 
competitors unusual concern. 


The High 
ne ily gested by many 


Cost of economists that 
Small Orders we are entering 
a period of somewhat smaller pro- 
duction. It has also been pointed 
out that it is entirely possible to 
make greater profits with smaller 
production because a more careful 
study of markets will enable man- 
agement to cut selling costs. 

Professor W. C.  Weidler, of 
Ohio State University, in talking 
informally with food-product man- 
ufacturers, suggested that they and 
other manufacturers might look 
carefully into the high cost of 
small orders. He pointed out that 
a careful study by functions of the 
expenses of one branch house 
showed that order-taking consti- 
tuted 29.1 per cent of the total ex- 
penses and involved a cost of 41.3 
cents for each sales call made. 

In this study it was discovered 
that the average order was approx- 
imately $30 but that about one- 
fourth of all orders were for less 
than $5 and one-half or more were 
for less than $15. Ina typical branch 
5 per cent of all accounts produced 
one-third of the total sales volume 
and 20 per cent of the accounts 
produced two-thirds of the total 
volume. Half of the accounts were 
so small that they produced alto- 
gether only 4 per cent of the total 
volume. When 32.7 per cent of 
the accounts thus show sales of 
less than $50 per month, it becomes 


It has been sug- 
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obvious that selling costs are 
greatly increased by such a situa- 
tion. It is altogether likely, as a 
matter of fact, that such business 
involves a substantial loss to the 
distributor. 

In the case of one wholesale 
branch, monthly accounts of less 
than $50 were handled at a cost 
of 22.5 per cent of sales. At the 
same time retail accounts of more 
than $2,000 per month were handled 
at a cost of 1.9 per cent of sales. 
When it costs eleven times as 
much to handle the small account 
as a large one it can readily be seen 
that a more careful study of mar- 
kets and the inauguration of cost 
studies may bring to life substan- 
tial economic wastes in present 
methods of distribution. In some 
localities the high cost of small 
orders has resulted in their being 
pooled. The high cost of small 
orders makes another very good 
reason why manufacturers are 
watching the growth of the inde- 
pendent association with such in- 
terest. A more careful study of 
the high cost of the last 5 per 
cent of the sales quota may make 
many manufacturers realize that 
greater profits can be built on 
smaller, more carefully selected 
volume. 


Businessand In an article in 


this issue of 
the Banker PRINTERS’ INK, 


Lowell W. Smith, credit manager 
of Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., remarks 
that the manufacturer’s salesman 
knows—or ought to know—his re- 
tail customer’s banker. The sug- 
gestion touches a line of thought 
concerning a business factor who, 
in the months that are to come, is 
certain to exert a growing in- 
fluence upon trade. 

Always, the customer’s banker 
has been the customer’s silent 
partner. Always, the banker has 
influenced the retailer’s buying. In 
many an instance, it is the banker 
who supplies the funds with which 
the careful buyer discounts his bills 
—the buyer who knows that, even 
by borrowing money with which 
to reap his discounts, he can gather 
in a profit in interest. It is the 
banker who sees, more often than 
anyone else, the retailer’s financial 
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statement; and upon its condition 
the banker predicates his advice 
concerning the retailer’s policies. It 
is to his banker, rather often, that 
the retailer goes when he needs 
money with which to buy equip- 
ment, or to pick off a particularly 
advantageous offering of merchan- 
dise. And it is the banker who, 
weighing all the facts, decides the 
matter. 

In the months to come, the bank- 
er’s influence cannot well diminish. 
On the contrary, it seems logical to 
expect that his conservative cus- 
tomers will come to rely more and 
more upon his judgment. 

When he suggested that the man- 
ufacturer’s salesman wisely may 
cultivate the acquaintance of the 
bankers in his territory, Credit 
Manager Smith was thinking of 
the protection of business against 
credit losses. But the suggestion 
is significant, too, to men who think 
in terms of sales. The manufac- 
turer is wise who forgets not his 
customer’s banker; and the manu- 
facturer is fortunate who, in the 
course of his merchandising job, he 
can win and hold the banker’s 
good-will. 


No Slump According to fig- 
in ures recently is- 
sued by the De- 

Exports partment of 
Commerce, exports to South Amer- 
ica during the first nine months of 
1929 increased $81,000,000, or 24 
per cent, as compared with the cor- 
responding period in 1928. Trade 
with other continents also showed 
a marked growth. 

These figures are interesting in 
the light of certain dire prophecies 
which were made eight or nine 
years ago when the United States 
was waking up to the fact that 
post-bellum conditions had greatly 
accelerated exports. “It won't 
last,” was the burden of these 
prophecies. “Wait until the war- 
depleted European countries, long 
wise in the ways of exporting, re- 
cover. They will put us back in 
our proper place.” 

South America was mentioned 
particularly as the continent in 
which exporters from the United 
States would suffer most. It was 
pointed that this old battlefield of 
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foreign trade would soon be swept 
by European countries. 

Germany, which before 1914 had 
been so successful as an export 
nation, has long been well on the 
way to recovery, we are told by ex- 
perienced economists. Her mer- 
chant fleet today is fast getting 
back to 1914 tonnage and German 
salesmen have invaded every for- 
eign country. In the face of this, 
exports from the United States to 
South America still keep on show- 
ing increases. 

What has happened is another 
indication of the resourcefulness of 
the American business man. He 
has been quick to learn the best of 
foreign methods and added to this 
he has entered foreign fields with 
an inquiring mind free from tradi- 
tion, which is sometimes as much 
of a handicap in exporting as it 
has been an asset. Also the Ameri- 
can has made a careful study of 
advertising, endeavoring always to 
make it do for him abroad what it 
has done at home. 

There is little question that the 
next ten years will see increasing 
bitterness in the competition for 
foreign trade. For this competition 
industries of the United States are 
well fortified. There is no reason 
to believe that the curve of ex- 
ports cannot be kept on its upward 
course. 


Pride of For oo of 
years, craftsmen 
Craft are supposed to 
have been jealous of the reputation 
of their handiwork. Dating back 
to the dim ages of Egypt’s glory 
and continuing on through the hey- 
day of Greece and Rome, down to 
the famous guilds of the Middle 
Ages, labor has been credited with 
pride of craft. 

But with the coming of the ma- 
chine age, all this, it is charged, 
has changed. No longer does labor 
display any pride in craftsman- 
ship. The time clock and the pay 
envelope—these two are the idols 
at whose feet present-day labor 
worships. 

Maybe so. But if pride in call- 
ing has gone the way of all good 
things, how explain the following 
incident ? 
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an unkind reference to expressmen, 
This consisted of a remark to the 
effect that a tire salesman, as a 
dramatic method of ‘emphasizing 
the merits of his tire, “heaves the 
tire out on the floor with the same 
gusto that the expressman uses on 
the Christmas packages marked 
‘fragile.’ ” 

True enough, that statement isn’t 
particularly kind to the ancient and 
honorable calling of trucking. But 
when one remembers how often 
similar statements are made con- 
cerning the pleasures and foibles 
of expressmen, both on the printed 
page and on the stage, one might 
be pardoned if he assumed that 
Motor had done nothing particu- 
larly blameworthy. And certainly, 
it would be logical to conclude that 
even if Motor had been unkind te 
expressmen, these strong-arm indi- 
viduals would, by this time, be 
hardened to such abuse—particu- 
larly in view of the supposed lack 
of pride in their calling. 

But see what happened. An 
American Railway expressman in 
Bethlehem, Pa., read it, resented it, 
cut it out and sent it to his boss. 
A driver in Omaha saw it and 
registered his indignation with the 
home office. Down in Texas, an 
express superintendent likewise got 
hot under the collar. From other 
parts of the country came similar 
complaints to the American Rail- 
way Express Company’s _head- 
quarters—so many, that the com- 
pany finally wrote to Motor and 
told that publication that it had 
“cast a reflection upon a very con- 
scientious body of men who take 
just as much pride in doing good 
work as any other individual group 
in this country.” 

Human nature hasn’t changed 
much since recorded history began 
The glass makers of Egypt, the 
sculptors of Greece, the road build- 
ers of Rome, the Guild craftsmen 
of the Middle Ages and the ex- 
pressmen of today have all been 
actuated by similar impulses. That 
is always a comforting thought 
when things seem very much un- 
settled. 


space buyer 
for Collins-Kirk, Ine., chicago, has 
joined the advertising staff of Woman's 


Lorin C. Collins, recentl 


In its August issue, Motor made World, also of that city. 
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Advertising Club News 


Chicago Club Adds Industrial 
Departmental 


An industrial advertising departmental 
has been formed as a new division of 
the Advertising Council of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. H. F. Bar- 
rows, ee ae of the Austin- 
Western Road Machinery Company and 
president of the Engineering Advertisers’ 
Association of that city, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee to 
direct the work of the new group. 

Other committee members are: R. W. 
Staud, Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Company ; Stoetzel, Republic 
Flow Meters Company; Milo E. Smith, 
Chicago Bridge and Iron Works, and 
C. A. Bloom, Appleton Electric Com- 
pany. 

* © © 


Fred Keast Heads San 
Francisco Golfers 


Officers for the coming year of the 
Advertising Golf Association, San Fran- 
cisco, are as follows: President, Fred 
Keast, sales manager of H. S. Crocker 
Company; vice- president, Harold Cossitt, 
Cossitype; secretary, Norman Rushton 
and treasurer, Robert P. Davis, Amer- 
ican Engraving Company 

Directors elected indete W. Hubbard 
Keenan, Crowell Publishing Company; 

F. McKannay, Independent Press; 
R. J. Bidwell, publishers’ representa- 
tive; Theodore Jardine, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, and A. W. Towne, 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne. The opening 
tournament of the club for 1930 is 
scheduled for March. 


* * * 


Start Wisconsin Daily News- 
paper Advertising League 


Advertising men of the newspapers 
affiliated with the Wisconsin Daily News- 
paper League have organized an associa- 
tion of their own to be known as the 
Wisconsin Daily Newspaper Advertising 
League. R. D. Sanche, of the Wausau 
Record-Herald, has been elected pres- 
ident. Other officers are: Ralph Gee, 
Appleton Post-Crescent, vice-president 
and H. L. Davis, Appleton, secretary- 
treasurer. Edward J. Usher, Madison 
Wisconsin State Journal, and H. R. Le 
Poidevin, Racine, Journal News, were 
elected directors. 


* * * 


Advertising Federation Elects 
G. T. Hodges 


Gilbert T. Hodges, of the executive 
board of the New York Sun, has been 
appointed a member of the board of 
governors of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America. He will fill the unex- 
pired term of R. D. Stuart, vice-pres- 
ident of the Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago, who has resigned. 
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Philadelphia Club Plans 
Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet of the Poor 
Richard Club of Philadelphia will be 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on 
January 17, 1930, the anniversary of 
Benjamin Franklin’s birthday. This 
dinner will take the form of a Silver 
Anniversary Banquet, and the decora- 
tions will be carried out in silver. A 
Silver Anniversary number of Poor 
Richard’s Almanack will be published 
on January 13 in conjunction with the 
dinner. 

Karl Bloomingdale is chairman of 
the banquet committee. On the commit. 
tee with him are Harry L. Appleton, 
Theodore E. Ash, John B. Geraghty, 
H. Ennis Jones, Howard Kairer, Wil 
liam J. Laird, George Loane, William 
Ingersoll, Ray Neal, F. G. Nixon. 
Nirdlinger, Rowe Stewart, James J. 
Stinson, Howard C. Story, Sam Taub 
— and Jack Lutz, president of the 
club. 


* * * 


To Be Honor Guest of 
Los Angeles Club 


Harry H. Culver, head of Harry H. 
Culver & Company, Los Angeles real 
estate company and president of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, will be the guest of honor at 
the December 10 luncheon of the Los 
Angeles Advertising Club. Members of 
the Los Angeles Realty Board and the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
have been invited to attend. 


* * * 


New York Club to Honor 
Walter E. Edge 


The Advertising Club of New York is 
planning a luncheon on December 5, in 
honor of the Honorable Walter E. 
Edge, newly appointed ambassador to 
France. The luncheon will be held at 
the Hotel Astor for the purpose of ex- 
pressing good wishes to Mr. Edge on 
the eve of his departure for France. 


* * * 


Joins Pacific Club Group 


The advertising and sales bureau of 
the Vancouver Board of Trade has been 
admitted to membership in the Pacific 
Advertising Clubs Association. 


A. McKie Donnan Joins Union 
Lithograph 


A. McKie Donnan, ag mag an ac- 
r 


count executive with the San ancisco 
office of Emil 
now associated with the Union Litho- 


graph Company, Inc., Los Angeles. 
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Three Drags 
That Hinder Publication 
Research 


URVEY work by magazine pub- 
Sishers was made the subject of 
an address, last week, at a meeting 

the magazine group of the Ad- 
vertisin g Club of New York. The 
speaker was Gilbert H. Durston, 
savertising manager of the Mo- 
hawk Carpet Mills, who, as a 
member of the research council of 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, explained what that associa- 
tion is endeavoring to do through 
its development of a file of reports 
on research studies. 

From the many studies which 
have come to this file, it is pro- 
posed to cull the dependable mate- 
rial and make it available to mem- 
bers and others in a conveniently 
indexed form. Of the data col- 
lected so far, Mr. Durston said, the 
volume of really honest, unpreju- 
diced and correctly gathered infor- 
mation is wofully small. 

“Tons of printed matter have 
been published and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been ex- 
pended in recent years in attempts 
to prove one thing or another about 
magazine advertising,” Mr. Dur- 
ston stated. “I believe that the 
vast majority of such work is so 
unreliable that it cannot even be 
used as the background for new 
work designed to give more light 
on the subject. As a matter of 
fact, it would probably be better if 
all the money and effort had never 
been expended at all, for the sheer 
bulk of it has lulled us into the 
belief that we know about all 
there is to know about magazine 
advertising, and our buyers of 
magazine space have, as a result of 
it, unwittingly accepted certain 
plausible theorems advanced by 
prejudiced interests under the im- 
pression that they were dealing 
with scientifically developed facts.” 

“Why has so much of the so- 
called ‘research’ work in advertis- 
ing resulted in so little of definitely 
proved truth?” In answer to this 
question, Mr. Durston named three 
reasons, first, biased viewpoint, 
second, a lack of standards of re- 
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search, and third, a lack of guid- ~° 
ance in what to research. 

Each of these reasons was taken 
up in turn and discussed in detail. 
The first reason, biased viewpoint, 
it was stated, enters into the situa- 
tion when publishers start out with 
something they want to prove. 
“You take a plausible hypothesis,” 
the meeting was told, “something 
that sounds fairly reasonable and 
that, if it were true, would help 
you in the sale of space in your 
publication; and upon that plaus- 
ible hypothesis you erect an im- 
posing structure of incontrovertible 
fact, to the end that the dazzled 
space buyer, hypnotized by the in- 
controvertible facts, will swallow 
the plausible hypothesis.” 

That a great deal of sincere pro- 
motional work has been done by 
magazines was granted. The opin- 
ion also was expressed that there 
is nothing particularly evil or un- 
ethical in setting out to obtain cor- 
roborative evidence to prove a 
point, except where it masquerades 
under the name of unprejudiced re- 
search. “Magazines have always 
had something to prove before 
they started,” Mr. Durston said, 
“and to that degree at least, an un- 
prejudiced observer must regard 
the majority of such work styled 
by the publication as research with 
at least the suspicion of bias.” 

With reference to the second 
factor, lack of standards, it was 
stated that this factor intrudes it- 
self because of an ignorance of 
what constitutes the correct basic 
machinery of arriving at facts. In 
pathological microscopy, it was ex- 
plained, a proposition has to be run 
through what are known as Koch’s 
postulates, five filters of -truth. 
Advertising research needs some 
Koch postulates, it was claimed, as 
an unprejudiced, competent author- 
ity to say that unless such and 
such conditions are fulfilled in the 
conduct of any given investigation, 
why it just isn’t research. 

The third drag is lack of guid- 
ance on the proper subjects of re- 
search, represented by duplication 
of effort, a tremendous and costly 
waste, while important fields of in- 
quiry remain untouched. This 
drag, in particular, the A. N. A. 
can assist in diminishing. 
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--- baggin 


O, course you’ve heard of Celotex. Very likely Whe 
you know pretty well what it is and for what it is abou 
used. But did you know that some nine or ten disin 
years ago Celotex was not only non-existent, but suce 
that the raw material from which it is made was a 
waste product —a nuisance to Southern sugar pro- 
ducers ? 


The 
artic 
—pi 
Sounds incredible? And yet—. mer 


After the juice has been crushed out of the sugar 
cane stalks there remains a residue called “ba- 
gasse.”” It won’t do at all for fertilizer. Its fibre 
is so tough it won’t rot. And it isn’t even of much 


use as fuel because it is nearly 50 per cent water. 
In brief, it was a nuisance. 


Then a chemist got to playing around with it. 
Eventually, he bagged bagasse — made a building 
material out of it. That building material is 
Celotex. 


How Celotex came on the market — how it has been 
advertised until, in the brief span of nine years ote) 
it has achieved national distribution—how this the 
specialty was made into a staple—this fascinating the 
story has been told in some twelve Printers’ Ink and cha 
Printers’ Ink Monthly articles*. These articles were Ma 
written after interviews with the president, vice- Pri 
president and general sales manager, and adver- ing 
tising manager of the Celotex Company. 





*A complete list of these articles is yours for the asking 








When Mr. Chemist bagged bagasse his job was 
about finished. From that moment the merchan- 
dising job began and it has grown bigger with each 
succeeding year. 


The titles which follow —selected from the Celotex 
articles appearing in the Printers’ Ink Publications 
—picture some of the facets of this many-sided 
merchandising job: 


Advertising Turns to Profit a Waste Product 

Keeping Sales Growing When Markets Shift 

Making a Staple Out of a Specialty 

Let Dealers Help Formulate Your Merchandising Plans 
Making Consumer Inquiries Produce Sales for Dealers 
Who Said It Can’t Be Demonstrated ? 

The Celotex Plan of Distributing Dealer Helps 

Selling Through the Eye 


Building national sales for a product such as Cel- 
otex in nine years has called for merchandising of 
the most intensive sort. In achieving this record, 
the Celotex Company has made liberal use of mer- 
chandising ideas successfully used in other fields. 
Many of these ideas have been found in the 
Printers’ Ink Publications, the company subscrib- 
ing for four copies of Printers’ Ink Weekly and two 
copies of Printers’ Ink Monthly. 





Brief Visits with Famous Merchandisers” — number 22 of a Series 








Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’ 


Classroom 


IR CHARLES HIGHAM, Lon- 

don advertising agent, has 
started quite a furor in British 
advertising circles. Some time ago 
he made the statement that he did 
not intend to see newspaper repre- 
sentatives any more. While we 
haven’t heard the exact language 
in which what has now been called 
the “Higham ban,” was announced 
to an excited world, we have seen 
a bunch of letters in the Adver- 
tisers’ Weekly of London objecting 
to it. 

Some of the irate subscribers 
take a column to tell how foolish 
Sir Charles is to think he can get 
along without the help and practi- 
cal suggestions of representatives. 
But it remains for a man named 
Francis Ogilvy to chide Sir Charles 
in poetry as follows: 


“No Reps.” Sir Charles H. writes: 
and having writ, we 
Sits back; nor all scurrility nor 


wi 
Shall lure him forth to grant you 
f an hour, 
Nor “space sale folders” 
inch of it. 


sell one 


Myself when young did eagerly fre- 
uent 
This Agency and made great argu- 


ment 
About “space” and about: but ever- 


more 
Came out with the same “space” 
as in I went. 
** * 

Nobody ever seems to question 
the value of courtesy. Even the 
most hard-boiled, uncompromising 
product of a super-scientific age 
would scarcely command his oper- 
ating vice-president to “either bring 
in some accurate figures on the ex- 
act productivity of Courtesy or else 
throw this blankety blank Intangi- 
ble out of the shop!” 

No, we don’t go that far. (Rea- 
son, as you may have heard before: 
courtesy doesn’t cost anything!) 
But if we did go that far, then 
just let that operating vice-presi- 
dent bring his troubles to the 
Schoolmaster, for, speaking con- 
fidentially to his Class, he admits 
that now for the first time in his- 
tory he is in a position to give 


figures on the actual, tangibj 
“commercial” value of Courtesy, 

Quoting from sales bulletin Nj 
21 of the Postal Telegraph-Cabj 
Company, which recounts an ex 
periment in courtesy as conduct 
by a Seattle merchant: “Afte 
closing time this merchant held 
meeting of his salespeople and de 
cided that on the following dz 
his organization would wait o 
the trade with only ordinary cour 
tesy. 

“*We would not accompany then 
to the door, make further sugges 
tions or go out of our way ta 
please them in any way at all, he 
explained. ‘Each man carried ow 
this ordinary courtesy day, and thd 
average sale amounted to 28 cents 

“*The next day, by way of con 
trast, each clerk was instructed to 
show the extra courtesies that the 
customer seldom expects and more 
seldom receives. By this we mez 
taking the customer to the doo 
instead of abruptly leaving her i 
the middle of the store, calling her 
by name, asking about the family, 
showing interest in the purchase 
and an untiring effort to find the 
exact article to fit the need. 

“*The result of the extraordi- 
nary courtesy day showed the aver- 
age purchase to be 90 cents instead 
of twenty-eight.’ ” 

There we have a course in the 
dollar-sign mathematics of courtesy. 
Furthermore, why not doff a hat 
to the strategy of the manager wh 
so smartly taught his sales fore 
the value of courtesy? 

+ * * 


“I’m quite willing to be a cof 
sulting member of the facult 
of a school of salesmanship,” said 
an old friend of the Schoolmaster 
the other day, “but I don’t care to 
have the position thrust upon me 
without so much as a ‘by your 
leave.’” 

“How come?” 

“As you know, I have quite a 
bit of buying to do; not only print- 
ing and art work and the usual 
run of advertising raw material, 
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CASHING IN”’ 
“iaT THE PURCHASE POINT 


VERY minute of the 
day and evening Flex- 

lume electrics can mark the BR 
way for the public straight ‘ = 
to the doors of your dealers [etilelon 
where your advertised prod- 
ucts or services may be pur- 
chased. 


Dealers like the perma- 
nence of such cooperation; 
you will like the economy 
of it. And you both profit 


thru increased sales. 











Substantial discounts on a quantity 
of duplicate electric signs for manufac- 
turers to resell, rent or give to their 
dealers. Let us send you the complete 
details of our advertiser-dealer tie-up 
plan, and submit color sketches, with- 
out obligation. FLExLUME Corpora- 
TION, 2068 Military Road, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Window displays in 
neon are very attractive 
and quite inexpensive. 


Sales and Service 4 - 
Offices in Chief Factories at 
Cities of U. 8. and Buffalo, N. Y. and 

Canada Toronto, Can. 


FLEXLUME ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 


‘EON TUBE ... OPLEX GLASS LETTER . . . EXPOSED LAMP 
. or COMBINATIONS OF THESE ILLUMINATIONS 
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EXPORT 
MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 


Seven years’ experience in Orient 
as branch manager of export 
house. Thoroughly familiar with 
export trade both in U. A. 
and abroad. Salary $8000. Now 
located in Chicago, but willing to 


elsewhere. eason for want- 
ing to change connection will be 
given. 
Prefer place in export depart- 


ment of manufacturer not neces- 
sarily as manager, but at least 
one requiring executive ability. 
No objection to additional work 
other than that pertaining to ex- 
port department. 


Age 30, married, university grad- 


uate. Can supply Al credentials, 
both business and personal. 


Address 














“X,” Box 249, Printers’ Ink 
_] AVAILABLE 
—!| JAN. 1, 1930... 
....A young Advertis- 
ing Manager whose 
sound, constructive 
merchandising ideas 
enabled his firm*— 
in one year—to out- 
pace its competi- 
tors and placed it in 
a dominant position 
in its industry.... 
Perhaps YOUR busi- 
ness can use such 
ideas.... 


Address “W,” Box 
248, Printers’ Ink. 


*By whom he is 
now employed 

















INK 


but many things you would class 
general business office equipmer 
I have among my responsibilitig 


its manufacturers. 
“In fact, I not only rank as 
fairly good customer of theirs, by 





machinery of that sort, their sale 
men keep in pretty constant touc 
with me. It is only, I’m glad 
believe, the natural, normal thing 
that we are on friendly terms ; but 













“Twice, 
first one and then another of thes 
manufacturers has tried the sam 
scheme on me, and in my hum 
ble opinion once would have been 
too many. It is a scheme that hap. 
pens when the manufacturer has 
a new gadget to offer to his old 
customers, and it consists of en- 
trusting the job of offering it to 
me, not to my old acquaintance the 
regular salesman, but to a new- 
comer, quite obviously a junior 
salesman and not a very compe- 
tent one. 

“Now suppose the manufacturer 
in either case had said to me: 

“We have a new gadget that 
may or may not interest you. But 
we have a number of new sales- 
men who I know will interest you, 
because you are always interested 
in youngsters and generous in help- 
ing them. Besides, being a shrewd 
and expert buyer, you are one of 
the best men I know for a cub 
salesman to try his teeth on 
Won't you let me send one of my 
cubs to show you our new gat- 

et?” 

“Who could resist flattery like 
that? Not I. But when the cub 
barges in on me without any ex- 
planation, naturally my first wonder 
is why the regular salesman, whose 
account I know I am, was not the 
one to offer me this new thing; 
and aside from the time wasted in 
explaining points about our situa- 
tion to the cub, which the regular 
man already knows as well as | 
do myself, the chances of a sale 
are not in the least improved by 
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Charles M. Storm 


james S. Lipser 


announce the formation 
of an advertising agency 
under the name of 


STORM & LIPSER 


INCORPORATED 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Telephone: Lexington 0348 
Ww 


Among the accounts this 
agency will serve are: 
PARK & TILFORD 
(Retail Stores and Candy) 


THE TINTEX COMPANY 
(Tints and Dyes) 


ALFRED DUNHILL of LONDON, Inc. 
(Pipes, Lighters, etc.) 


DUNHILL RAZOR CORPORATION 
(The Dunhill Blade) 


ISABEY- PARIS, Inc. 
(Perfumes) 


PROPHYLACTIC PRODUCTS CORP 
(Tooth Paste and Tooth Powder) 


Charles M. Storm, President 
James S. Lipser, Vice-President and Treasurer 


Edward Klein, Secretary 
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ARE YOU 
THIS MAN? 


A Southern manufacturer of a 
food product that sells nationally 
seeks a man who has had a broad 
experience with all aspects of 
food distribution. 


He must be a man who has 
been on the firing line and who 
can personally contact and handle 
major buyers. It would be well 
if he knew Southwestern jobbers 
and chain organizations intimately. 


He will start with this company 
as a district sales manager, but 
we must be convinced that he has 
the capacities of a national sales 
manager, as this position will 
take on this magnitude after a 
few months. 


Give as much detail in first let- 
ter as you believe we should have 
to become keenly interested in 
you. All correspondence will be 
treated confidentially. Our own 
organization knows of this adver- 
tisement. 


Address “T,” Box 245, P. I. 














Advertising Man Goes 
To Hollywood With 
Exceptional Entree 


ECAUSE I have many 

friends in the motion 
picture industry — directors, 
scenario writers, and stars— 
I have been asked by several 
advertisers to carry out some 
tie-up work for them—pho- 
tographing stars with their 
merchandise, “planting” arti- 
cles in scenes of films, en- 
dorsements, etc. I will be in 
Hollywood during February 
and while there, will arrange 
to supervise photographs and 
other advertising tie-ups. Can 
discuss details personally or 
by letter. Address “A,” Box 
103, Printers’ Ink. 











Nov. 28, 


the inferences I draw as to the p 
sible reasons why they sent a 
to mill.” 

. * 

In direct-mail work, the 
ment over mailing classes—y 
sort of advertising should go {i 
class and what sort third, and 
the results from either bala 
against the costs—has been goi 
on so long that it hardly see 
possible to bring in any new poi 
on it. But a fairly large dire 
mail user recently did just th: 
at least the point he made was ne 
to the Schoolmaster, however 
it may be to some of the Class. 

“Among the lists we use,” 
this man, “are two which 
have built up with a great deal 
care, and which we believe rep 
sent unusually high unit v. 
from our point of view. But ¢ 
very reasons which make them y 
uable—the fact that they are 
up of people of more than aver. 
means and leisure—make the ji 
of efficiently circularizing them 
bit more difficult and complicate 
than the average run of such jot 

“Among the people on these lis 
is more than the usual number « 
people who move out of town fi 
the summer, and a fair proporti 
of the kind that go South, 1 
merely for winter vacations, 
for quite a long stay. 

“They move out into the subur 
in May and sublet their ap 
ments, or they have their leas 
arranged to run out in May, a 
when they come back in the f 
they have a new address. 5 
are getting harder to keep up wi 
every year. And it is in the jobs 
keeping up with them that we ha 
found we have to take account 
a factor most people, I think, ig 
nore—the human nature of tf 
postman. 

“Tt really is a tribute to the hig 
efficiency of the Post Office 
partment, and the generally hig 
level of conscientic 
its employees, that most people tak 
it for granted that all mail piece 
are equal in its sight. But it ist 
so; and the extent to which 
isn’t so is great enough to affe 
our calculations materially in d 
ciding whether to use first-clas 
mail or to employ our permit in ai 
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YOUNG & 
RUBICAM 


INCORPORATED 


ANNOUNCES THAT 
ON DECEMBER 2ND 


VAUGHN FLANNERY 


WILL BECOME 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
COMPANY AS 


VICE PRESIDENT 


AND 


ART DIRECTOR 
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pportunity 
for a Printing Salesman 


A thoroughly modern printing 
plant in uptown New York offers 
an exceptional opportunity for a 
grates salesman with an estab- 
ished clientele who will appre- 
ciate a service that delivers the 
highest grade of printing prompt- 
ly and economically. 


To the right man will be given 
facilities for greater earnings and 
an opportunity to become a part- 
ner in the business. 


Unless you are in search of a big- 
ger future—and with the highest 
refererc:s, please do not reply 
to this ad. “H,”’ Box 96, P. I. 


























EXPERIENCED 


ADVERTISING AND 
SALES MANAGER 


with an enviable and suc- 
cessful record of more than 
15 years advertising and 
sales experience IS LOOK- 
ING FOR A JOB. Ready 
for work January or before 
if needed, Address “J. P.,’’ 
Box 100, Printers’ Ink. 














PUBLICATIONS 
WANTED 


a 


RINTING concern doing 

high class creative and 
quality printing, requires one or 
two weekly or monthly publica- 
tions to fill production schedule 
at very reasonable prices. 


Address “R” Box 244 
PRINTER’S INK 
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dressing one of our nomadic lists, 

“In a mailing to one of thes 
lists we find the post office returns, 
amounting to only 3.2 per cent 
when we use first class, jumping 
to nearly 10 per cent on permitted 
mail. Obviously that means ap 
appreciable loss to us, and the only 
reason we can find for the differ. 
ence is that the postman will take 
the trouble to look up.a forward. 
ing address on a piece of first-class 
mail when, if it were a permitted 
piece, he would say, ‘It’s only an 
advertisement,’ and send it back 
‘not found.’” 


Pacific Coast Publications 
Combine 


Western Gift, Art & Novelty Shop, 
Western Leather Goods and the Pacific 
Coast Gift and Art Show Magazine, all 
published at Los Angeles by the Key- 
stone Publishing Company, have been 
combined. The new magazine will be 
called Pacific Coast Gift, Art & Leather. 
Sidney J. Wolf is publisher and general 
manager of the new magazine. 


H. P. Gibson, Advertising 
Manager, South Bend Bait 


H. P. Gibson has joined the South 
Bend Bait Company, South Bend, Ind. 
as advertising manager. He formerly 
was with the Miami, Fla., News and 
later joined the export advertising de 
partment of The Studebaker Corpora- 
tion of America. 


Hotel Account to Houlihan 
Agency 
Monarch Hotels, Inc., Los Angeles, 
has appointed the Los Angeles office of 
James Houlihan, Inc., advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. East 
ern newspapers will be used. 


With St. Louis “Post-Dispatch” 


C. K. Giddings, formerly with the 
Omaha Bee-News, has joined the West- 
ern office, at Chicago, of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 








Advertising-Sales Assistant 


Here’s an able understudy to Adver- 
tising-Sales Director of progressive 
manufacturer. A young man, 28, mili- 
tary college trained, practical, analyt- 

. Broad advertising, 





» layouts, print- 
ng on; ideas, plans—a 
record that will interest you. Highest 
oredentials, salary.. 

“U," Bex 246, Printers’ Ink. 
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George Hammond with 
Albert Frank Agency 


George Hammond, recently assistant 
nancial editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
nd for nearly ten years a member of 
he editorial staff of that newspaper, 
has joined the staff of the Chicago of- 
ce of Albert Frank & Company, Inc., 
bdvertising agency. 


“Nebraska’s Own Magazine” 
Starts Publication 


Nebraska’s Own Magazine has started 
publication at Omaha, Nebr., as a 
monthly devoted to the progress of that 
State. Charles E. Hall is editor. Miles 
Greenleaf, formerly with the Omaha 
Bee-News, is now with the staff of 
Vebraska’s Own Magazine. 


M. A. Ryan Joins Blaker 
Agency 

Mark A. Ryan, formerly with the 
Barrows, Richardson, Alley & Richards 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
has joined the Blaker Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of that city, as production 
manager. 


Scott Paper Reports Sales 


Increase 
Net sales of the Scott Paper Com- 
pany for the forty-three weeks ended 
October 27, amounted to $6,439,898, as 
compared with $5,641,920, for the cor- 
responding period of 1928, an increase 
of 14 per cent. 


Butler Paper Company Elects 
R. G. Whale 


R. G. Whale has been elected secre- 
tary of the Butler Paper Company, De- 
troit. In addition to his new duties, he 
will continue in charge of sales promo- 
tion. 


Joins James G. Lamb Agency 

Mrs. Elinor L. Brown, formerly space 
and production buyer of the John L. 
Butler Company, Inc., Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency, has joined the James 
G. Lamb Company, advertising agency 
of that city, in the same capacity. 
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VISUALIZER 


Who can make rough 
and finished sketches 
in pencil and color, 
and indicate his own 
lettering if necessary. 
He must have good 
ideas, good taste. He 
must be up-to-date 
with a flare for the mod- 
ern, and interested in 
doing a better job. 
Ours is a well estab- 
lished and progressive 
organization. Kindly 
writein confidence giv- 
ing details, salary ex- 
pected, etc. Our men 
know of this ad. Ad- 
dress “*Y,’’ Box 101, P. I. 

















PUBLICITY 


INDIVIDUAL, BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS 
Phone WISconsin 9144 


JOHN A. MORAN 


and Associates 





140 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 




















Take Us Over 


Manufacturer of electrical exerciser and 
weight reducer considered best on the 
market has unlimited output, wants to 
connect with responsible outfit who will 
undertake a dominant sales campaign 
for 1930. Confidential. Address Sd 
Box 102, Printers’ Ink. 














Multigraph 
OU Gn 


process 


trial order will convin 





Ribbons Re inked 


Try it A 


it is the best 


osts only $6.00 a dozen 
e you that 


Re-l king you can buy 


W. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


Dept. B. 67 West 


Broadway, New York Cit y 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ INK” cost seventy-five cents a line for jf 
i No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five jf 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Wanted—Clever Salesman-Artist. Ex- 
tremely profitable wholesale manufactur- 
ing business, New York. Selling national 
advertisers. Inventories $12,500. Partner- 
ship available $2,500. Additional $2,500 
refundable working capital. Principal 
highly regarded. Box 903, Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED: SALESMAN IN YOUR 
STATE—LINE: COMMUNITY AD- 
VERTISING. Write Cartoon Advertis- 
ing Service, 10465 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Assistant to Sales Manager of Chicago 
Branch of large nationally known silver- 
Must be of proven 








ware manufacturers. 
record and have some experience in sales 
supervision and merchandising. Write 
giving full details and salary ex ed 
in first letter. Box 898, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 


SALESMAN— Advertising space; Cleve- 
land territory; export magazine; $2600 
plus 5% commission. Also openings for 
Advertising Managers and Copy and 
Layout men. Executive Service Corp. 
(Agency), 100 East 42nd St., N. Y. 
Ashland 6000. 


YOUNG MAN WANTED—Large manu- 
facturing company in Newark has good 
opportunity for young man in Sales Pro- 
motion Department. Technical education 
and some agency experience preferred. 
In first letter give full data and salary 
expected. Good opportunity for advance- 
ment. Box 879, Printers’ Ink. 











A SOUTHWESTERN AGENCY—is in 
need of young man who has had experi- 
ence in space buying and some copy 
work. Agency is recognized and well 
established. A wonderful opportunity. 
Reasonable salary to start with, a REAL 
chance for steady advancement and ex- 
ecutive position. Rather a big man in 
a medium-sized agency than a little man 
in a big one. State salary expected. 
Write Box 886, Printers’ Ink. 


A. K. OSTRANDER 


(Agency) 


PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS 


505 Fifth Ave., New York City 
THE MODERN WAY TO 
ACQUAINT THE RIGHT MAN WITH 
THE RIGHT JOB 


































































SALESMAN WANTED calling m 
publishers, by European proces 
engravers. Commission basis. Box 
887, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMEN—permanent liberal earning 
opportunity is offered to several more me 
who are free to travel and can qualify 
to sell a practical show window Servic 
of real advertising quality to retailers, 
Commission basis; exclusive territory. 
Business established over 15 years. Sta 
a few details of your experience for at 
tention. Interview and roxy coach- 
ing in territory. Address P. P. S. 1330-3 
W. Van Buren, Chicago, IIl. 


FIELD INVESTIGATORS 

We need high-grade men and women to 
add to our nation-wide force of resident 
field investigators. We want workers 
in rural sections as well as in centers 
of population. We require people with 
experience in interviewr and writing, 
with a good approach, and with a know 
edge of psychology, research methods 
and marketing practice. Work is dom 
on a part-time basis, and payment will 
be by the day or hour. This work offers 
the best of training, with chances of 
romotion to our regular marketing staf. 

e should like a letter outlining your 
experience, your present activities, and 
your anton for this kind of work. 
PERCIVAL WHITE, 25 WEST 45th 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
Offices to Rent 


Advertising agency will lease office to 
artist. North light. Grand Central dis- 
trict. Box 900, Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN—three years of College 
training—desires to learn advertising 
business. Can furnish highest sonal 
references. Box 882, Printers’ Ink; or 
phone Pennsylvania 3777. 








Advertising man, 23, university graduate, 
selling for metropolitan daily, res con- 
nection with an organization offering op- 
portunities for advancement. Business 

ducer. Excellent references. Box 878, PL 








EDITOR 


Experienced, smart, now on small trade 
per, wants a real chance. Box 888, 
rinters’ Ink. 
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f S PROMOTION and Advertising 
Manager with remarkable record seeks 
new connection with agency or manufac- 
turer. Young, married, college graduate. 
Sound merchandiser. Box 889, P. I. 


Mr. Trade Paper Publisher: Would you 
be interested in young man, 25 and mar- 
ried, who has published a trade magazine 
and knows editing, advertising, circula- 

and responsibility? Box 896, P. I. 


College trained woman executive desires 
connection with blishing or advertising 
organization in Biicago. Experienced in 
circulation and financial management, 
credits and collections. Box 880, P. I 


CIRCULATION 
Manager or Assistant. Thorough knowl- 
edge publishing and promotion routine. 
Twelve years’ experience. Age 32 and 
married. Box 881, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER ~ 
Young lady thoroughly experienced in 
all departments of agency work. Highest 
references. personality, able to 
meet people. Box 895, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Successful record in national consumer and 
trade publication field. Open for perma- 
nent engagement with reliable publisher. 
Age 29; good appearance. Box 901, P. I. 


SECRETARY—Young lady, 8 years’ ad- 
vertising experience, recently with 4A 
agency, seeks position as assistant to busy: 
advertising executive. Familiar layouts, 
production. College training. Christian. 
Box 894, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man—Young, producer otf 
thought-provoking copy and layouts. Broad 
experience in manufacturing, retailing, 
selling. Wants opportunity to grow with 
manufacturer or agency. Salary second- 
ary. Box 890, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING or PRODUCTION MANAGER 


Now available for manufacturer or ad- 
vertising agency in New York or Boston. 
Competent visualizer. Thoroughly experi- 
enced in copy writing, layout, merchandis- 
ing and sales work. Age 29. Box 897, P. I. 


EDITOR OR ASSISTANT—University 
graduate, 26, seven years’ newspaper, 
publicity, magazine experience.  Inter- 
ested in opportunity with trade or general 
magazine, house organ, publicity depart- 
ment, agency. Studied advertising. Salary 
secondary. Box 902, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING MAN, age 28, univer- 
sity trained in advertising and marketing. 
Four years advertising manager of men’s 
wear chain. Two years direct mail and 
road selling with manufacturer. Seeks 
connection with agency, retailer or manu- 
facturer. Box 883, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY—A young (Christian) lady 
with 1 rec jations as to char- 
acter and ability seeks secretarial position 
involving more than routine responsibil- 
ity. Efficient stenographer and typist who 
can make her services highly valuable. 
Box 904, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man, well-rounded experi- 
ence, plan, copy, layout, house-organ, sur- 
veys, contact, 6 years with electrical 
manufacturer, 24% years manager service 
department with class magazine, recently 
assistant advertising manager, large spe- 
cialty mfgr., wants position as advertis- 
ing manager or with agency. Thirty, 
single, locate anywhere. Box 884, P. I. 


Trade Paper Representatives 
age 29 and 30. Thorough experience in 
sales promotion, direct mail and agency 
work. Nine years’ unusual sales and 
sales executive records. Have organiza- 
tion to handle Eastern territory for two 
or possibly three reputable trade maga- 
zines. Box 885, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER for publish- 
ing house. Ten years’ experience in 
economical and artistic production of 
magazines and newspapers. Can edit 
house-organs full or part time, or take 
charge of chain of popular or class maga- 
zines. Experience as art editor, special 
writer and photographer; willing to travel 
if necessary. Age 36; married. Write 
Box H-5, Room 1201, 220 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


Connection with Agency or Manufac- 
turer sought by advertising man, 36, who 
knows art, layout, copy, production, press 
publicity. Fifteen years’ newspaper and 
advertising experience. As advertising 
manager for manufacturer of world-fam- 
ous product, I have handled everything 
from national campaigns down—dealer 
helps and sales promotion literature of all 
kinds, newspaper, magazine and trade 
journal campaigns, catalogs, house maga- 
zine, sales bulletins, broadsides, consumer 
letters, radio broadcasting, press pub- 
licity: Best of reasons for change. Inter- 
view appreciated. Box 893, Printers’ Ink. 





























PRODUCTION MANAGER or Assistant 
to Advertising Manager. 3 years wi 

National Advertiser. 3 years with 
printing establishment. Experienced 
in preparing layouts. Thorough knowl- 
edge of b g paper, printing, engrav- 
ings. Christian, age 25. Box 891, P. I. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


A lady with classical and commercial 
training. Diversified experience with 
large publisher; can edit manuscript, 
proof. Accurate stenographer. Would be 
invaluable to editor, manager or author. 
Position wanted where personality, tact, 
and executive ability can be utilized. 
Box 899, Printers’ Ink. 








CAUTION! 


Applicants for sitions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. We are frequently in re- 
ceipt of large packages, burst open, in a 
condition that undoubtedly occasions the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed matter, 
copy, drawings, etc. Advertisers receiv- 
ing quantities of samples from numerous 
applicants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling and re- 
turning promptly all samples entrusted 
to them. 
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IRE / 


Fire destroys millions of dollars worth 
of farm property in this territory every 
year. Much of this loss is preventable. 


. | PRAIRIE FARMER’S 
| Fire Prevention 


Issue 
DECEMBER 28, 1929 


comes at the close of the month 
of heaviest farm fire loss. 


Covering analysis of losses, community fire protec- 
tion, fire extinguishers, roofs— fire-proof and fire- 
resistant, lightning rods, water pressure systems, 
adequate fire insurance, fire safe building materi- 
als. An editorial background never before found 
in a farm paper. The beginning of a permanent 
fire prevention campaign. 


| FEATURED on WLS 
1 | The Prairie Farmer Radio Station 


Extra circulation—no increase Kee 
in rate. 
A Great Work—A Great Wh 


Opportunity for Business. 
PREPARE SPECIAL COPY 
Forms Close December 17 
»+> PRAIRIE FARMER-Chiceso 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 
CHARLES P. DICKSON, Adv. Mgr. J. E. EDWARDS, Associate 
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Member of: Standard Farm Paper Unit for Ilingis and Indiana. See advertisement page 3, 














Uribune Town 


SMOKES 
SEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS’ WORTH OF 
TOBACCO A MONTR! 


Ask a Chicago Tribune advertising 
man to teli you ALL about it! 


Chicago Tribune 


Total Average Circulation, October, 1929 
861,217. Daily; 1,192,151 Sunday 











